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“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE BIBLE: 


THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
a Se 
NO. X.—‘‘ SANCTIFICATION.” 

Ir is one thing to be ‘‘ born again;” it is another 
thing to live the new life, through the onward and 
progressive stages of spiritual growth, to spiritual 
manhood, to the stature of a perfect man. This 
progressive advancement and development of the 
new birth is the subject we now desire to speak of, 
namely— 

SANCTIFICATION.—This word is composed of two 
Latin words, which mean to make holy. Here we 
must not lose sight of the contents of our former 
chapter respecting Justification and Righteousness, 
for these are the necessary precursors of our present 
subject. Justification is that which is done for us, 
in making us to be justified; but sanctification is 
that which is wrought in us, in making us to be 
holy. We have, in our former paper, just touched 
upon the confines of our present topic, when we 
spoke of imparted righteousness as the result of 
imputed righteousness—the one incomplete with- 
out the other. Under the familiar word “ sancti- 
fication,” this sequel of God’s justifying grace is 
more prominently brought before us. 

The nature and meaning of sanctification may, 
perhaps, be best a aga when viewed in con- 
nection with justification, of which it is the sequel 
and development. Justification is the birth ofthe 
new man; sanctification is the new Jife of the 
renewed soul. Justification is, like birth, an act 
complete in itself; while sanctification is, like life, 
a thing of progress and onward growth. Justifica- 
tion is the free gift we receive from God, through 
Jesus Christ; sanctification is the result we render 
back to God, through the Holy Spirit. Justification 
is the beginning of the Christian’s life, when the 
pilgrim enters in at the narrow gate; sanctification 
is the pursuit of the journey, and the continuance 
of the pilgrim on the path of the pilgrimage, even 
tothe end. Sanctification is the continuous work 
and operation of the Spirit, advancing to its full 
maturity that which Jesus has begun. It is the 
school of the soul, in which it learns the daily lessons 
of the teaching Spirit, and is, day by day, rendered 
more and more wise unto salvation. It is the 
discipline of the soul, through exercise and experi- 
ence, making it to be more healthy and more strong 
for the fighting of the goo@ fight of faith. It is the 
apprenticeship season of the soul, during which, 
being bound to God in the covenant of righteous- 
ness, the man is made to know his Master’s will, 
and to do his work, and to obey his word, and to 
proceed in all virtue and godliness of living. Sanc- 
tification, in fact, is the preparation of the Christian 
man, enabling him to walk worthy of his vocation 
and calling. Justification makes him a son; sanc- 
tification makes him to act worthy of that high 
relationship to God. Justification makes him the 
heir of God; sanctification makes him ‘meet for 
theinheritance.” Justification invests him with the 
rights of sonship ; and sanctification teaches him to 
fulfil the duties of the same. 

God’s children are clothed within and without; 





they have an inward witness and an outward seal. | 
The inward principle is justification ; the outward 
testimony is sanctification. The Bride, the Lamb’s | 
wife, bears inward and outward marks and jndjeam,, 





tions of her high and honourable estate. In the Book 
of Revelation, St. John describes two women in their 
respective raiment and attire; it will not be diffi- 
cult to tell which is the wife of the Lamb, the holy 
and elect spouse of the heavenly Bridegroom. In 
the seventeenth chapter, the Seer of Patmos describes 
a woman ‘“‘ arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and 
decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, 
having a golden cup in her hand,” &c. (Rev. xvii. 
4). But in the twelfth chapter he had already 
described another woman, “ clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars” (Rey. xii. 1). Now, whether 
of these twain would be the elect Bride of Christ; 
the earthly, or the heavenly one? Surely, she that 
is arrayed in the glory of the sun, and moon, and 
stars must be more worthy of Christ than she that 
is attired merely in earthly dress and tinsel. And 
therefore is the Church of Christ described as being 
** fair as the moon, clear as the sun” (Cant. vi. 10). 

Such is the description of the body which consists 
of those who are the children of God. They are 
clothed with a double dress—justification and sanc- 
tification. In the one, ‘‘clear as the sun,” they 
shine before God, in the inherent light of Christ; 
and in the other, ‘‘fair as the moon,” they shine 
before men in a borrowed and reflected light. 
Justification is as the sun—all light, and in it is no 
darkness at all; sanctification is as the moon—a 
reflected light, at times but partially enlightened, 
and therefore subject to changes and vicissitudes, 
sometimes waxing, sometimes waning, and ofttimes 
unequal, In justification we stand before God, ever 
shining with an unyarying and unchanging light 
like the sun. In sanctification we may be change- 
able as the moon. Justification is at once complete, 
and for ever; sanctification is ever crescent, pro- 
gressive, and increasing on to its fulness; and they 
that are fully sanctified, and wane no more, are 
kept by the power of God unto salvation. Justifi- 
cation is the spotless robe; sanctification is the 
power to keep it ever clean and unspotted from the 
world. 

We are all aware that the right to hold an office, 
and the /itness to discharge its duties, are two very 
distinct things. In all well-governed states and con- 
stitutions, claim and fitness are, as far as possible, 
combined ; but they are still distinct elements. For 
example, a child is born to an inheritance—of office, 
or title, or property, or, it may be, a crown of 
royalty; it generally happens that the education of 
such persons is so conducted as to fit und prepare 
them for the right exercise of the inheritance, when- 
ever it should fall to them. There have, at all 
times, been melancholy instances of the neglect of 
this suitable education and training for one’s ap- 
pointed lot in life; and the consequence has ever been 
that the inheritor has either squandered his inheri- 
tance, or been deprived of his natural rights, or, if 
he has retained them, it has been by an unworthy 
and inglorious tenure. When birth, or any other 
circumstance, involves the possession of right, it is 
further demanded, by moral equity, that the heir 
should have qualifications which would enable him 
worthily and well to hold and enjoy those rights. 

And this requirement is made in the matter of 
the sons and heirs of God; as the Apostle says, 
‘‘ Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light” (Col. i. 12). Now, all the heirs of 
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God are sure to be fitted and made mect for their 
inheritance : for ‘‘ whom he called, them he also 
justified; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified ” (Rom. viii. 30). But still, the right and 
the fitness are essentially distinct; and between 
the justification and the glorification of believers 
there must intervene the process and ordeal of 
sanctification. Therefore, the Apostle speaks (1) of 
the inheritance, (2) of the participation of the in- 
heritance, and (3) of the meetness for that partici- 
ation. 

i 1. The inheritance.—This is by birth-right, the 
right of sonship. An inheritance is bequeathed, 
not earned; it is given, not purch It is 
derived by succession, not acquired by effort. It 
is the blessed inheritance “ of saints,” the heavenly 
inheritance “in light.” 

2. The participation,—The original wording of 
the text above alluded to (Col. 1. 12) loses some- 
what by our English translation. It literally 
is, ‘made meet for the allotted portion, or the 
portion of the lot,* of the saints im light.” The 
reference evidently is to the people of Israel in 
the land of Canaan, and their inheritance there, 
according to their tribes, dispersed and distributed 
by lot. The earthly Canaan, in this as in other 
respects, is the type of the Better Land. The 
heavenly Canaan is “‘ our Father’s house of many 
mansions,” and each of these mansions is ‘the 
allotted portion, or the portion of the lot, of the 
saints.” Christ himself has gone to prepare a place 
for us—the assigned lot of each. 

And heaven is the inheritance of the saints, pre- 
cisely as Canaan was the inheritance of Israel—not 
by purchase, but by gift. It was only a small por- 
tion of the land that became the possession of Abra- 
ham by purchase, and that a burying-place; and 
this was permitted as though to magi by con- 
trast the future possession of the whole land by 
God’s free gift—** And he gave him none inheritance 
in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on: yet he 
promised that he would give it to him for a possession, 
and to his seed after him” (Acts vii. 5). This is, 
doubtless, stated in order to enhance the contrast 
between God’s doing and man’s attempts, With a 
large sum, and a legal bargain, and in due form, 
Abraham purchased to himself a few feet of ground 
for a burying-place, while all the land was his, by 
promise, without money and without price; the 
whole land, and not as a burying-place, but as a 
land flowing with milk and honey, a land of life, an 
inheritance “ of light.” 

There is no chance or speculation in this distribu- 
tion by lot: there was none in the division of 
Canaan among the tribes. It was not chance, but 
Providence—‘ The lot is cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord” (Prov. 
xvi. 33). This is evidenced by the whole narrative 
of the apportionment of the land among the tribes 


—first spoken of in the prophecy of Jacob (Gen. ' fication, we are being “ made meet” for the enjoy- 
xlix.), and afterwards made good in the distribution ment of the great reward. 


by Joshua (Josh. xv.—xix.) Here, the prophecy 


of Jacob was not the guide of Joshua in the division magnify our topic—‘‘meetness”). Justification is 
of the land, for the land was divided by lot; and | the cancelling of guilt, delivery from wrath. But 
the same Providence that guided the patriarch’s | surely he would be 


prediction guided also the arrangement of the lot. 
God never allows collusion between prophecy and 


history: the prediction and the fulfilment are always , and make no effort to walk worthy of his new vo- 
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independent of each other ; and so, on this occasion, 
the lot of the inheritance was not by chance, but 
according to the well-ordered covenant of God with 
his people. And in the pg mete by lot, we find 
that each tribe was more or less fitted and qualified, 
by nature, and discipline, and education, to occu 

its allotted portion of the inheritance, whether in 
the mountain region or in the level plain, in the 
fruitful fields and vineyards, or on waters of 
the sea. And even so must we, in spiritual dis- 
cipline and training, be fitted for “the portion of 
our lot with the saints in oa 

8. The meetness.—Here the subject of sanctifi- 
cation comes prominently into view. If there is 
an inheritance, and we are the heirs, we must 
Sone a fitness and meetness for the inheritance, 

e have already stated that Christ has gone before 
to prepare a place for us (John xiy. 2). But this is 
not enough : we must take heed that we be prepared 
for the place, The builder first prepares the niche, 
but it 1s not every, or, indeed, any, stone that is 
fit, in its rough-hewn state, to occupy that niche. 
The stone that is to be ited there must be 
Jitted for the place pre to receive it. Thus 
was Solomon’s Temple built—all its material parts 
prepared and made ready in many and different 
places; and then, in the actaal erection of the 
structure on the holy hill of Sion, there was no 
sound of hammer or axe heard throughout (1 Kings 
vi. 7). And thus is the spiritual temple built—of 
living stones, a tage and fashioned and made 
ready, through the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, ‘‘ which is able to build you up, and to 
give you an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified” (Acts xx. 32). 

By nature, we are not fit to enjoy the things of 
God, or the glories of heaven: we must therefore 
be fitted and made meet; so changed as that we 
shall be enabled to take our place in the new and 
better world. Instead of our natural dislike to 
things Divine, we must relish heavenly things. 
The communion of saints must be enjoyable, not 
irksome; meditation on the things of God not 
wearisome, but grateful; our tempers, dispositions, 
thoughts, ways, desires, hopes, enjoyments, all 
directed into the right channel—centred in Christ, 
who is in heaven ; and if our treasure be in heaven, 
our heart shall be there aiso. 

This meetness is not by nature, nor is it all at 
once. It follows after justification, just as fruit is 
borne by the tree whose root is , and as phy- 
sical growth answers to the life that is within us. 
This sanctifying process is progressive—as pro- 
— as education and development always are. 

© apprentice is bound to his master; but it re- 
quires many years of patient and persevering toil, 
before he can take his = among masters. So, 
in justification, we are bound by indenture of 
our service to God; and during the course of sancti- 


Justification, therefore, in itself, is insufficient(we 


an ungrateful man, and un- 


worthy of his high and glorious ivilege, who 
mn 


would rest content with a release y 


cation. The “new birth,” if it be not stifled in 
its cradle, inyolyes ‘‘ newness of life,”” Deliverance 
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from sin involyes active duties on the part of the 
delivered man—the accomplishment of heavenly 
virtues, the cultivation of the heavenly mind. Jus- 
tification is a gate, an entrance gate, at which men 
knock, and itis opened; and straightway it is closed 
again. Itcloses upon the condemnation past, and 
opensa career to come. The curtain falls upon the 
bygone sin, but in its fall it places the man at the 
threshold of a new scene, that opens on new duties 
and new privile Hence the words of Chalmers 
—‘* It were ess, under the guise of sacred- 
ness, to sit down in placid contentment with the 
single privilege of justification. It is only an intro- 
duction to higher privileges;” or as one of our 
hymns expresses it— 

“ Paith must obey her Father’s will, 
A parloning God is jeslous ouill 
bf his own holiness ” 

This ‘‘mectness,” then, is nece: to the enjoy- 
ment of the inheritance. To what advantage is the 
feast, if there be no appetite to partake of it? The 
light of heaven would be too bright and bape 
for too sudden a break upon our eyes. Who woul 
have heayen must win it, and prove themselves 
worthy of its enjoyments. No triumph without a 
battle-field; no crown without a cross; no glory 
without meetness. It is all very well for men to 
say they would enjoy heaven if they could but 

n its blissful seats. Without meetness for it, 
eaven would not be an enjoyable place. All there 
clad with white robes, saye and except yourself! 
All wearing bright and radiant crowns, and you no 
king unto God! All speaking the speech of heaven, 
the tongues of angels, and you alone are dumb as a 
lone stranger in a gs land! All voices singing, 
all harps responding, all hearts 4 pen ape you 
have not learned that song! Call you this enjoy- 
ment—to be alone, unworthy, and ashamed; un- 
fitted for a land so bright, and for a company so fair ? 

I sometimes think we confine ourselves too much 
to the vivid descriptions of heayen—its golden harps, 
and golden streets, and qin gates, and pearl- 
be age led pavement, and palms, and robes, and 

ills of glory, and thrones of majesty; while we 
ought, perhaps, rather to inquire what the meet- 
ness is, and whether we have attained the meetness 
for the enjoyment of the scene. Without mectness 
nothing is enjoyable; and without sanctification 
heaven would be but a burden and a toil. 

Suppose you, my friend, were, by some means, 
to be appointed, without qualification, to take your 
place on the judicial bench, as one of the judges of 
the land. ere would be an accession of office 
and dignity indeed; but when you come to face the 
duties of the office, unprepared by lack of meetness, 
and are required to weigh evidence, and to decide 
causes, sometimes involving the matter of life or 
death, and are conscious that all eyes are upon you 
to criticise your judgment—call you that enjoy- 
ment of dignity and office ? : 

The beggar may, possibly, enyy the rich, and 
express many a wish that he could be as they are. 
But place him, as he is, without meetness or prepa- 
ration, amid the pomp and circumstance of Court, 
and ask him how he enjoys the scene! He will 
tell you that of all men he is most miserable; and 
his ichaat ambition now is to escape from the 
dazzling splendour of the scene, and retire again 
into obscurity. 
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Go, thou ignorant man, and sit at table with 
men of learning, who can fluently speak many 
tongues with guests from all lands, and hold con- 
versation on all tepics. You alone are silent; they 
are barbarians to you, and you worse than a bar- 
barian to them. You feel ae are out of your 
place, mingled in a company for which you are not 
suited ; that, in a word, you lack “ meetness” for 
the due enjoyment of the scene, Again, I ask, call 
you this comfort, or a lot to be envied ? 

And even so would it be in heaven—to hear the 
sacred harmonies and be able to bear no part 
therein; to mingle ening, 0 glorious throng, 
only to set forth that you have not on a wedding 
garment; to walk the golden pavements, only to 
stain them with your unsanctified tread; to view 
the white robes, only to contrast their glory with 
the shame of your own garment, spotted with the 
flesh! Truly, we may yet again ask, is this the 
comfort and enj mt of the unsanctified ? 

If we would join the chorus of heaven here- 
after, we must have our rehearsals here; if we 
would spend our majority then, we must be content 
to endure our minority now, under tutors and go- 
vernorg; if we would enjoy the inheritance there, 
we must bear the schooling and rough discipline 
here, and be made meet for the inheritance. We 
cannot take the inheritance by force; but, being 
heirs, we can enjoy it by qualification and meet- 


ness. 
The agent of this meetness is the Holy Spirit— 
the Sanctifier. He sanctifies and makes holy those 
whom Christ has justified. The seed of justifica- 
tion, once plan is watered by the dews of the 
Spirit, fanned by the breath of the Spirit, re- 
freshed by the early and latter rain of the Spirit, 
drawn forth by the sunshine and genial warmth of 
i and in all respects promoted in its 
gro and fruit-bearing by the manifold influ- 
ences of the Spirit. By the breath of the Spirit 
we are quickened; by his schooling we are dis- 
ciplined; by his instruction we are taught; by his 
strength we are invigorated; by his comforts we 
are comforted; and by his holy guidance we are 
led. Christ hath ascended up on high, to send his 
Spirit down ; and the Spirit hath descended upon 
the Church and people of God, to make them meet 
for glory and lead them up to heaven. 
“Come, Mighty Breath! Thine aid, O Spirit! give. 
Breathe thou upon these slain, and they shall live! 
Come, as of old thy mystic greeting came, 
On rushing wind, with cloven tongues of flame! 
Each list'ning ear shall hail a kindred tone, 
Catch the loved sound, and make the tale its own, 


Each lip unsealed, in sweet accordance move ; 
Confess Immanuel’s name, and sing redeeming love!” 








Words for Tenchers und Scholars. 


APOLLOS AN EXAMPLE FOR TEACHERS; OR, 
KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST ESSENTIAL, 
“ (Acts xviii. 24—26,) 
Tnx account of Apollos, as given in tho above pas- 
sage of the Acts of the Apostles, suggests matter 
worthy of the consideration of every Sunday-school 
teacher. We aro told that he was ‘‘an eloquent 
man, and mighty in the pa ; was instructed 
in the way of the Lord ; and being fervent in spirit, 
he spake and taught diligently the things of the 
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Lord, knowing only the baptism of John. And he 
began to speak boldly in the synagogue: whom 
when Aquila and Priscilla had heard, the 





took 
him unto them, and expounded unto him the way 
of God more perfectly.’ 

1. Let us learn from this, in the first place, that 
@ man may have extensive learning, an intimate 
knowledge of Scripture, and great zeal and abilit; 
to communicate what he knows, and yet may lac 
some very important qualifications of a religious 
teacher. Apollos had all I have mentioned. Let 
us look at them as given in the narrative. 

It says he was ent. Some interpret this, that 
he had not merely the graces of elocution, but great 
learning, because he was born and bred in the city 
of Alexandria, the chief seat of literature in those 
days, and possessing the most extensive library in 
the world. 

He was also ‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures.” By 
which we are to understand that he had not only an 
intimate acquaintance with the Word of God, but 
also ‘“‘an extraordinary power in expounding and 
enforcing it.” 

The next thing mentioned is, that he ‘‘ was 
instructed in the way of the Lord.” Which means, 
when taken in connection with what follows, that 
he had been made acquainted with the mission and 
doctrines of the Messiah, so far as they had been 
taught by John the Baptist. 

Added to all this, we are told that he, “‘ being 
fervent in spirit, spake and taught diligently the 
things of the Lord.” In other words, so far as he 
was acquainted with the things of the Lord, he 
taught them clearly and correctly, and that with 
zeal and animation. Yet, with all this, Apollos 
lacked one very essential qualification of the minister 
of religion: he had an imperfect knowledge of the 
way of salvation by Jesus Christ, and therefore 
needed to be instructed in the way of God more 
perfectly. 

Now, what is the important lesson for us here as 
Sunday-school teachers? It is, that whatever may 
be our qualifications as to learning and acquaintance 
with Scripture, the great thing needful is Christ and 
his salvation. If a man so eloquent and learned, 
and so intimately acquainted with the sacred Word, 
needed instruction on this point, then how much 
more we, whose ability to give instruction and 
knowledge of Scripture falls so far short of that of 
Apollos ! 

2. But, in the second place, we must guard against 
an evil which has arisen out of a consideration 
of the kind here suggested. While it is to be feared 
that there are some teachers who trouble themselves 
but little about the want of proper qualifications for 
their great work, others, from a foclin of unfitness 
for its responsible duties, have either been deterred 
from it altogether, or, having commenced it, have 
been tempted to relinquish it. Now, for all such, 
what could be a more profitable subject of medita- 
tion than this brief history of Apollos? ‘Being 
fervent in spirit, he spake and taught diligently the 
things of the Lord,” as far as he knew them. And 
thus engaged in the faithful discharge of his duty, 
acwording to the best of his ability, God opened 
the way for fuller instruction, for a clearer under- 
tanding of the Gospel, and more extensive useful- 
ness. Let me assure every teacher who is ready to 
despond under a sense of his inability, and all who 
have hitherto stood aloof from the work, from a 
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similar feeling, that the course of Apollos is the 
only proper one which leads to comfort.and success. 
It is not by inactivity, and by sullenly pondering 
over our unfitness, that we can ever expect to make 
any advances in the right direction; but by going 
to work earnestly, and doing our duty as well as we 
know it. ‘‘ Then shall we know, if we follow on to 
know the Lord,” is the precious instruction of the 
prophet Hosea to all desponding teachers. 

8. Another important thought connected with 
this is, that so far is the sense of inability from 
being an evidence of unfitness for the work, that it 
is one of the most important requisites. It is not 
he who feels that he ‘‘is rich, and increased in 
goods, and has need of nothing,” that will make 
any effort to qualify himself properly for his duties, 
but he who fools that he is ‘‘ poor, and wretched, 
and blind, and naked.” With all his eminent 
talents and qualifications, it is evident that Apollos 
must haye something of this very feeling of 
unfitness, from the fact that he did not refuse to be 
instructed in the way of God more perfectly. It is 
evidence not only of his conscious ignorance, but of 
his genuine humility, that he whose learning and 
pig yi drew crowds to hear him in such a city 
as Ephesus, was ready to receive instruction from 
individuals engaged in the humble occupation of 
tent-makers. 

4. Let this narrative suggest to us, also, that one 
important means of qualifying ourselves for tho 
work in which we are engaged is the information 
we may impart to each other; and hence the ad- 
vantage of a weekly meeting of teachers for mutual 
instruction and the study of the lesson. Certainly, 
if Apollos derived such important aid from the in- 
structions of Aquila and Priscilla, even the feeblest 
teacher, if he has but a heartfelt interest in the 
work, may become an efficient help to the rest. 

But we should also bear in mind that we have 
sources of information which Apollos had not. 
Who that desires to know the way of God more 
perfectly, and qualify himself to make it known to 
others, need be at any loss for the proper means? 
In the New Testament we have all and much more 
than Aquila and Priscilla taught Apollos. “What 
he had to learn by the hearing of the ear during his 
transient intercourse with those devoted Christians 
we have always at hand in the printed page. 
Here is made known to us the way of God in the 
salyation of sinners, in all its height and depth, its 
pean and glory. There is, therefore, no’excuse 
or any of us in teaching “only the baptism of 


John,” or in giving any other imperfect or one- 


sided view of the Gospel. And if we will but 
diligently search the Scriptures, how much we shall 
find to remind us of the necessity of due preparation 
for our calling. ‘‘Physician, heal thyself ;” “‘ Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
‘Tf the blind lead the blind, they shall both fall 
into the ditch.” 

And in addition to the Bible, how numerous the 
helps and commentaries of the wise and learned in 
every age of the Church, elucidating and explaining 
every portion of its sacred contents! e have, 
besides, many works especially prepared to aid and 
direct teachers in all their duties. Whatever excuse 
there may have been for Apollos, in declaring the 
way of God imperfectly before his acquaintance 
with Aquila and Priscilla, there is none for any 
teacher in our day of Bibles, and books, and papers, 
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to assist him and stimulate him to activity and | 
faithfulness in making known the whole counsel of 


situated lasted several weeks, and on four succes- 
sive Sundays I taught the same class. John was 


God to all those committed to his care. ‘‘ For unto| always present. I had become better acquainted 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much} with him, and had learned something of his home 
required.” Thero is no reason whatever why a/ history. Hoe enjoyed few advantages; and the 


single child who has been any time in the Sunday- 
school should ever leave it with an indistinct or 
imperfect knowledge of the way of salvation, but 
that which is found in the voluntary ignorance or 
slothfulness of the teacher himself. What teacher 
is willing to incur a responsibility so fearful as that 
of sending even ono scholar into the world, or to 
the judgment-seat of Christ, with false views of the 
Gospel, when the means of truth haye been so 
abundantly provided ? 





THE CHANGED SCHOLAR. 


“WaT an unpromising scholar!” I thought. 
There he sat; his coarse features rendered repul- 
sive by an angry, almost fierce, expression. One 
of the boys had inadvertently provoked his dis- 
pleasure, and he seemed determined to annoy all 
around him in return. 

At the request of the superintendent, I had 
taken the temporary charge of the class, which had 
been without a regular teacher for some time. I 
was a visitor in the school, and knew nothing of 
the habits and dispositions of the children thus 
assigned to my care; but I feared that it would be 
impossible to gain their attention while this unruly 
boy remained in the class. : : 

“‘ Here is a Bible for you, John,” said a mild- 
looking boy, who sat beside him. 

“TI don’t want to read!” he replied, rudely 
pushing away the offered book. , 

‘‘He don’t go to school; he works in the fac- 
tory,” said a boy on the opposite bench. 

“Mind your own business, Frank, and let me 
alone!” was the cross reply. 

‘Well, John,” I said, ‘“‘your presence here 
shows that you desire to learn, and you must not 
refuse to read.” 

After a little more persuasion he took the Bible, 
and with great difficulty read one verse. He sul- 
lenly refused to read any more. Poor boy! he was 
very ignorant, and appeared to be influenced in 
some measure by a feeling of shame. 

We were reading of the compassion of Jesus for 
the multitude, who were ‘‘as sheep haying no 
shepherd,” when John rose hastily, and, seizing 
his hat, was hurrying away. 

laid my hand on his arm, ‘Surely you are 
not going to leave the school?” 

«7 am not reading, and it’s no use to stay,” he 
replied. : 

‘* But you can hear if you do not read. Think 
how kind and merciful God has been to you... On 
this lovely summer morning, when averyilis is so 





bright and beautiful, you awoke with healt and | y 


strength, and were permitted to come to the| 
Sunday-school. You now have an opportunity of 
hearing about the great love of Jesus—the biessed | 
Saviour who came to earth to suffer and die that we | 
might live. Can you turn away, and refuse even 
to listen ?” . 

He hesitated a moment, and then sat down with- 
out speaking. We resumed the lesson, and he 
remained a quiet listener until the close. 


associations by which he was surrounded were 
calculated to produce a hardening effect; it was 
evident, however, that beneath a rough exterior he 
had a heart which could be easily touched by words 
of kindness. I felt very sad on entering the class 
for the last time. The subject of our lesson on 
that occasion was prayer, and the boys were un- 
usually serious, and attentive to instruction. 

Some months had elapsed when it was again my 
privilege to enter that pleasant school-room. Many 
changes had taken place; new teachers had been 
added, and the classes had been re-arranged. I 
was requested to take the place of an absent 
teacher, and, to my surprise and pleasure, found 
that John was a member of the class. He had 
improved in reading; and there was an air of 
docility in his demeanour which contrasted strongly 
with his rough manners at our first interview. 
On inquiry, I learned that he had a good teacher, 
and was regular in his attendance at the school. 

As we were about to separate he drew near me, 
and said modestly, ‘“‘I didn’t forget what you told 
us, and I try to pray every night and morning; I 
ask Jesus to take away my sins, and give me anew 
heart, that I may love and serve him.” 

**It gives me a pleasure to hear it, John. 
Jesus will hear and answer yourprayers. We have 
his own precious words, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given 

ou; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 

e opened unto you.’ ” 

A bright, intelligent smile illumined his coun- 
tenance. ‘Is this my unpromising scholar?” I 
thought. ‘“‘How changed! Truly, ‘ God’s thoughts 
are not our thoughts; neither are our ways his 
bg ” 

This pleasing Sunday-school incident tended 
greatly to cheer my heart. Fellow-teachers, may 
it cheer yours also! Oh! be encouraged to perse- 
vere in your efforts, with humble faith, and entire 
dependence upon the blessed influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Pray on—hope on—labour on—ever keeping 
in view the gracious promise, ‘‘In due season ye 
shall reap, if ye faint not.” 








ANIMAL LIFE IN LONDON. 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 
—_o— 
IN THE STREETS.—NO. I. 
On the third morning of my visit to London, my 
friend proposed that we should take a walk to- 
gether towards the City, as he had some purchases 
to make in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Church- 
ard; and, therefore, we started soon after break- 
fast, intending to lunch out and return home in 
time for dinner; in fact, to make as much of our 
day as we could, because it would give us an 
opportunity of visiting some of the principal attrac- 


_ tions of the metropolis, We walked slowly, having 


plenty of time before us, and entered into conversa- 
tion on the various objects that we saw around us, 
and naturally enough returned to our old subject, 
which we had already discussed on two consecutive 


My visit to the town in which this school was | evenings, namely—‘‘ Animal Life in London.” A 
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person walking vy, the streets of a large city 
cannot help having his attention drawn to the 
sufferings of the over-worked and under-fed ani- 
mals that minister by their ill-paid labours to his 
daily wants; and so, as we leisurely paced one of 
the broad and well-frequented roads that enter 
London from its western suburbs, we could not 
help observing how starved and over-tasked were 
the majority of the horses that we met, and how, 
even at that early hour of the day, they seemed 
wearied out with the exertions of the previous one. 
We naturally fell to talking on the rights and 
wrongs of animals—on the noble nature of the 
horse. 

‘IT could no more behave brutally to one,” said 
Frank, ‘‘ than I could to my own child. In fact, I 
am sometimes of the opinion of the old groom, who 
always maintained that horses would speak if they 
thought men worth speaking to.” 

« Graelly as horses are treated,” said I, “the 
treatment they meet with is humane compared to 
that of the ass. This animal is naturally very in- 
dustrious, and has many good qualities; but when 
it is abused as much as it is with us, it gets mali- 
cious and bad-tempered, nay, eyen stupid, a cha- 
racter which is by no means proper to its nature. 
The asses in the East are celebrated for their 
utility ; they are peculiarly adapted to the moun- 
tainous districts in which they are principally used, 
and their sure-footedness is far superior to that of 
the horse.” 

“Look how that fellow there is belabouring his 
unfortunate donkey!” exclaimed Frank; ‘‘it is 
lucky his hide is thick. Donkeys and horses have 
a peculiarly thick hide, have they not?” 

““ Yes, luckily for them. It is the character of 
the order of quadrupeds to which they belong.” 

‘4 I did not know they belonged to the same 
order.” 

‘“‘ According to most authorities, gy ag I 
replied; “but some naturalists divide this order 
of Pachydermata, or thick-skinned animals, into 
several sections, and so, of course, the horse and 
donkey would belong to a different section to the 
YI eg,” 

“y suppose so,” said Frank. Then, turning to 
me, he soddenty inquired— 

“Do you think that all the varieties of horse- 
flesh that we see around us have descended from 
a common origin—some primeval horse, for in- 
stance?” 

‘* Well,” I replied, ‘‘I will put another question 
to you before I answer yours. Do you think that 
all the varieties of the human race that we see 
around us have descended from a common origin ; 
some primeyal man, for instance ?” 

My friend looked me in the face with a comical 
expression, and then returned— 

“* Of course ; we are told in the Bible that Adam 
was the father of all mankind. I wonder you could 
ask such a question.” 

“* Well, I wanted to do was to show you that 
if the European, the Negro, the Chinese, the Red 
Indian, and the Esquimaux were really descended 
from a common parent, so it is very possible that 
the hack, hunter, and Arab steed are all varieties 
of a single species.” 

“It seems very strange that the horse should 
have been unknown in America before the Spanish 
immigrants introduced it.” 





*« But the strangest part of the story is,” I added, 
‘‘that, although the horse was unknown to the 
inhabitants of America prior to the advent of the 
Spaniards, and although the human race has ex- 
isted in America during a vast lapse of years, pro- 
bably almost as long as it has existed in the Old 
World, still the horse could not have been at all 
uncommon in that region during the age that 
geologists of the present day generally term ‘the 
pre-historic,’ for fossil remains of this noble quad- 
ruped were found in considerable quantities by 
Mr. Charles Darwin in the southern continent of 
the New World.” 

* Really, that is very curious.” 

‘* And more than that,” I continued. ‘The re- 
mains of horses are by no means uncommon in 
North America, a tooth having been brought from 
the United States by Sir Charles Lyell, the great 
geologist of the present time.” 

“ And is there any difference between these re- 
mains and the existing horse?” 

**Yes; the extinct ies had peculiar teeth, 
which no existing kind of horse possesses, nor is 
there any other fossil horse like it in this respect.” 

* Are there, then, other fossil horses besides the 
one from America ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; several in the Old World.” 

“Where are the original wild horses to be 
found?” 

“In the vast plains of Great Tartary. .We are 
told, by those who have visited these regions, that 
there, free and unfettered, they scour the desert, 
each troop guided by one mighty steed, to whom 
all appear to submit.” 

o !” exclaimed Frank; ‘there is a little 
goat, What funny looking creatures they are! ” 

“Yes,” I returned; “the goat is another of 
those animals that have run into almost an infinity 
of varieties. The common goat that we see here in 
England varies not only in size, but in colour, the 
quality of its hair, and even the number arid 
magnitude of the horns.” 

‘*T presume, then,” said my friend, “that the 
wild goat is the original of the domesticated yarie- 
ties? ‘Where are they to be found?” 

‘In all probability,” replied I, ‘the wild goat 
of Asia is the source from which the common 
kinds have been derived; it is found in lai 
herds in the mountainous districts of that conti- 
nent,” 

ar not Angora wool the produce of a variety of 
goa ” 

“Yes; and Cashmere shawls are fabricated from 
the exquisitely fine and delicate wool of the Thibet 
goat, which, on this account, is a highly valuablo 
animal.” 

‘** There is a singular expression in Amos iii. 12, 
to this effect—‘ As the shepherd taketh out of the 
mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear.’ 
Now, I have often wondered why it is so particu- 
larly stated a piece of an ear, for those appendages 
in the sheep are very small, too small for a piece to 
be taken out of the mouth of a lion.” 

‘The same thing has struck others besides your- 
self,” I answered; “ but the fact is that in Syria 
there is a kind or breed of goat remarkable for 
the large size of their ears; so much so, that 
they hang down on each side of the face below 
the chin.” 

“Now, that is very curious,” ejaculated my 
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friend; “‘and it clears up a ge of Holy Writ 
which I never could fully Bab sxor nit 

«‘ That is one example where Natural Science is a 
key to the mysteries of Revelation,” I said. ‘ And 
here is another one: we hear in the Bible of sheep 
following the shepherd. Now, we never sce this 
in England. For instance, here comes a flock 
towards us; but the shepherd, or drover, as 
wo call him, goes behind, and not before the 
sheep. How can we explain these passages of 
Scripture ?” 

«Ah, I fancy I can answer that question,” said 
Frank. ‘Do not the shepherds in the Holy Land 
go before their flocks ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘ that is quite correct; but 
had it not been for travellers finding out these facts 
for us, we should have been inclined to scoff at the 
Scriptures, and imagine them opposed to the truths 
of Natural Science.’ 

“I have heard that in hot countries sheep are 
covered with hair instead of wool.” 

“‘ Yes, if is quite true.” 


he inquired. 

‘“‘ Yes, they are. I have in my pocket-book an 
extract which I took one day out of one of the 
works on Zoology in my library, chiefly because 
it describes in few wo: 
system of ruminant quadrupeds.” 


as follows :— 


“Sheep are ruminant animals, are they not?” | 


the peculiar digestive | 
I accordingly opened the pocket-book, and read , 
“«The stomach is divided into four distinct | 


| foreign cattle look so lean and wretched from their 
long journeys and sea voyages.” 
| “There seems to be a great deal of disease among 
, cattle now.” 
|_ “Yes; this pleuro-pneumonia, as they call it,” 
_I answered, “carries off annually a vast quantity 
, of them.” 
“It is a great pity that so many of the foreign 
cattle should be sent over in a diseased state,” said 
| my friend. ‘It is more than a pity; it is a shame; 
| for it may become in time the ruin of our good old 
English beef; and what John Bull will do without 
his roast beef I cannot tell.” 
| ‘It is a curious fact,” I said, ‘‘ but, neverthe- 
| less, perfectly true, that in many cases healthy 
| animals have brought an infectious disease into 
a soln without being in the least infected them- 
selves.” 

“* Indeed!” Frank ejaculated. 

“Yes,” I proceeded, “‘ a celebrated living natu- 
ralist tells us that he has heard it stated in Shrop- 
shire, that sheep which have been imported from 
vessels, although themselves in a healthy condition, 
if placed in the same fold with others, frequently 
produce disease in the flock.” 

‘* Tt certainly is a very singular fact. 

“Talking of diseased meat,” said my friend, 
‘‘reminds me of pigs; for there seems to be a 
|regular panic among English people now with 

respect to pork. We hear of ks y eckiea le thin 
| and emaciated on account of their eating pork. Is 
there really any danger in it?” 








cavities, chambers, or lesser stomachs; the first! ‘‘ Most certainly; diseased pork is very unwhole- 
and largest is the paunch; the second, the hood ; | some, for this reason : the pig is sometimes infested 
the third, the many-plies, and the fourth, the red. | with an intestinal worm, which, when received 
The large paunch, or first cavity, serves as a re- into the human stomach, is likely to be very in- 
ceptacle for the grass or herbage, coarsely ground jurious?” 

by the first mastication ; from this the grass passes,/ ‘‘ But most animals have intestinal parasites, 

y, into the second cavity, and in it the have they not?” 

mass, entering by degrees, is compressed, divided,| ‘‘ A great majority of them. The history of 
and compacted into small balls, which, by its | these intestinal worms is fraught with the deepest 
action, and that of the gullet, are returned by a/ interest; they generally pass through two distinct 
voluntary effort into the mouth, to undergo the | states of existence ; in the first, they nearly always 
second process of mastication. During this opera- | inhabit an herbivorous or a graminivorous animal ; 
tion the animal es at ease, until the meal it | but, in the second, they are always parasites of 
has taken has been all subjected to the like process, | some carnivorous quadruped. For instance, the 
Fach ball, as soon as it is re-ground, is swallowed _ mouse has an intestinal worm, which, when the 
direetly into the third stomach; from this, the | mouse is swallowed by a cat, becomes quite a 
mass then passes to the fourth, the true organ of | different creature. The change is so great, that, 


digestion, and analogous to the simple stomachs of , before the life-history of the group was worked out 
; eis 


or . The object of this elaborate; by Professor Owen, the two stages of the same 
process is that the food, which is coarse, may be worm’s existence haye often been deseribed as 


repared so as to yield every particle of nutriment different species.” 
rprarercsn Besides being thus elaborated, it has 
to pass through an enormous alimentary canal, the 
lacteals opening on the inner surface of which 
absorb every nutritive atom, as the mass proceeds. 
This increased volume of the alimentary canal is, 
indeed, a characteristic in the organisation of every 
vegetable-eating quadruped.’ ” 

“What a complicated digestive system!” ex- 
claimed my friend; “but how admirably adapted 
to the requirements of the animals.” 

At this moment a drove of cattle passed us, on 
their way from the Islington Cattle Market, and 
our attention was naturally drawn to them. 

‘* What splendid beasts!” My friend was rather 
given to the use of exclamations. 


“‘ Dear me! how very curious!” 

“The intestinal worms that are parasitical on 
the human race are almost innumerable,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘There is no organ in the human struc- 
ture that is not subject to their attacks; and some 
of the larger ones—as, for instance, the liver—often 
contain seven or eight, or even more, separate 
species.” 

‘‘IT suppose that the pig is, like most other 
domesticated animals, the descendant of some 
Asiatic quadruped ? ” 

“Yes; wild pigs are very numerous in Asia, and 
pee’ some of our domesticated breeds may be 
‘ovandad from that stock; but the boar is by no 
means confined to Asia; it is found in Affica, and 





“They are very fino,” I said; ‘‘ they are evi- in the forests of Europe. In bygone ages he was 
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hills and dales and wooded valleys of Old Eng- 
land.” 

“T am always struck by the interest the Ger- 
mans take, or rather used to take, in hunting the 
wild boar.” 

“Yes, German literature abounds with accounts 
of boar-hunts, and in the wooded parts of Europe 
and the East this pastime is still enjoyed by thoso 
who do not mind risking their lives for the sake of 
an exciting chase. We are told that often the 
hunter pays the forfeit of his rashness with his life, 
eyen if he be mounted on horseback.” 

“It must be very dangerous sport,” said my 
friend. ‘‘ You would hardly believe that close upon 
where we are now standing there may haye been a 
forest full of wild boars.” 

“No,” I replied; ‘and still less would you 
belicve that probably on this very spot once roamed 
elephants and other huge animals of the order 
Pachydermata.” 

«Elephants in London!” exclaimed my friend. 
‘¢ Elephants in London! What do you mean?” 

“What do I mean?” I replied. ‘‘ Why, I mean 
what I say; that elephants were once very abun- 
dant on the very spot on which London now 
stands.” 

‘* You don’t say so!” 

“Yes; it is quite true. The clay on which 
London is built is full of their bones; and they are 
preserved in a wonderfully perfect condition.” 

“Really, I had no idea of it,” exclaimed my 
friend. 

“‘T dare say not. I confess the idea does seem 
startling when one hears it for the first time; but 
it is a parallel case to one which we were consider- 
ing but a few minutes since—I mean the entire 
extinction of the horse in America. For, picture to 
yourself for a moment England as an open country, 
covered with prairies, and fine savannas, and sus- 
taining as many thousands as it now contains mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Then suppose some foreign 
adventurers, who use elephants as beasts of burden, 
to land upon this unknown shore, and to let loose a 
number of these gigantic quadrupeds upon the very 
land where in geological times they roamed freely 
and in vast numbers. Here we have a case exactly 
in point, and in every essential respect precisely 
similar to that of the American horse; so you see 
that those things which appear most improbable at 
first sight, upon more minute investigation become 
more credible.” 

‘* Yes,” said Frank; ‘‘it is so, indeed.” 

But by the time that our conversation had 
arrived at this point we were very close to the 
more crowded portion of the metropolis, and were 
therefore unable to continue it with any comfort 
or pleasure ; consequently, we let the subject drop, 
as it were, instinctively ; and walked on in com- 
parative silence, edging ourselyes through the 
many little knots of pedestrians that almost blocked 
up the footway, and contriving as well as we could, 
though often without success, to keep as close to 
each other as we had done hitherto. 

As the reader of these reminiscences is only sup- 
posed to be interested in our natural history con- 
versations, I will not carry him further with us on 
this occasion, but will close my narrative for the 
present With a promise to continue it next week 
with a brief account of our second stroll in the 
streets of London. 


RAGGED-SCIIOOLS, 


NO. Ill.—* LOVE'S LABOUR” NoT “LOST” —JosEPH 
| PAYNE'S OUTFIT—GRATITUDE OF RAGGED SCITOOL 
TEACHERS—POOR MOTHERS AND THE EFARL—DOCTOR 
GUTHRIE AND TIE RAGGED REGIMENT — NIGHT 
REFUGES FOR THE HOMELESS—UNDER THE ARCHES 

—A FEMALE REFUGE—FIELD LANE DORMITORY, 

Enter not heaven alone, but let thy way 

Up to the golden city be thrice bless’d, 

By taking others with thee, ae and tell 

The wandering child of Him who loved 

The little ones; till, planted in his heart, 

The living seed takes root for ever. 
Tirat the worst and vilest may be saved has been 
| proved in ever multiplying instances, in connection with 
what we may call the modern revival era in London, 
beginning with the establishment of the City Missions, 
of the Scripture Readers’ Societies, and embracing the 
more recent operations of the Domestic (Bible women) 
Mission, the Midnight Movement, the open-air mission, 
preaching in theatres, and last, not least, of ragged 
schools, 

We cannot better illustrate this last statement than 
by ‘quoting from an Exeter Hall speech which, some 
fourteen years ago, we heard delivered by one whom, in 
the closing part of our first paper, we styled “the Poet 
Laureate of the Ragged-school Union.” After stating 
that he “could not put a new face upon the matter, as 
that was the ninety-ninth ragged-school meeting in 
which he had taken a part,” Mr. Payne went on to say— 


By the kindness of my ragged-school friends, I am en- 
abled to appear in a new dress on this occasion. I am an 
illustration of the practical effects of the movement, from 
head to foot. I have on my feet a beautiful pair of boots, 
the work and present of twenty reformed thieves; I have 
also in my possession a beautifully-made pocket-book, the 
work of the boys in the Westminster Juvenile Refuge; a 
waistcoat made by the girls in the industrial class of the 
Field Lane Ragged School; and a cap, also made in the 
same school, 


What prompted these gifts? Gratitude to a bene- 
Sactor. Who were they who joined with the teachers in 
presenting to Lord Shaftesbury that fine picture, now 
prominent amid the portraits of his anvestors, lining the 
staircase of his mansion in Grosvenor Square? What 
picture, do you ask? Why, that very suggestive paint- 
ing which for some time was to be seen in an artist’s 
window in Ludgate Hill, which represented a member of 
the Red Shoe-black Brigade partaking of the smokin 
dinner brought to his stand by his smiling yet widowed 
mother, and provided out of his earnings, Nearly 2,000 
ragged-school teachers, for themselves and their scholars, 
thus testified their gratitude to a benefactor. 

Never shall we forget a scene when @ mothers’ 
meeting was addressed by Lord Shaftesbury, at Field 
Lane. All these women are from the dark, degraded lanes 
of Clerkenwell and Smithfield. Their children are at the 
day and Sunday-schools at Field Lane. They themselves 
are regularly visited or brought together by ladies, who, 
with womanly, hearty sympathy, pray with, cheer, and 
instruct them. And see how, to-night, the eyes of these 
mothers will sparkle with pleasure and fill with tears, as 
the nobleman speaks to them earnestly, lovingly, ten- 
derly, and noé (oh, no, no!) not patronisingly. They 
have never seen him before, but their whole affections 
are at-once drawn out towards him as a benefactor to 
themselves and their children, And then, when the 
address is over, mark how these women linger and wait; 
how, as the earl stands conversing ere he departs, two or 
three of them draw near; and one says, timidly yet 
trustfully, and as if to express far more than the words or 
the question seemed to mean, “ Have you any children ?” 
“Oh, yes, I have.” And then, as the. president of the 
Union tells of two of his sons, one away in the Black 
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Sea (the Crimean war was then raging), from the hearts 
to the lips of these grateful creatures prayers and bless- 
ings arise for those absent and, it might be, imperilled 
ones, What a beautiful commentary had I, that night, 
before my eyes, on that noble line— 
“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin ;” 

and on the dying utterance of Judge Talfourd, when | 
death snatched him away while addressing a grand jury 
from the bench—* What the poor need is not patronage, | 
but sympathy.” 

One other illustration let us give of practical sym- | 
pathy awakening gratitude to a benefactor :—A few years 
ago, visiting Edinburgh, I saw two most impressive 
spectacles: one was a regiment of Scotch Greys, in| 
Highland costume, mounted on their chargers, descend ; 
from the Castle, and ride down the old High Street of | 
Auld Reekie’s “romantic toun,” towards the Canon- |; 
| gate, and the ancient palace of Holyrood. But while 
this spectacle evoked the memories of gallant deeds by | 
the Scotch Greys at Waterloo and elsewhere, another | 
spectacle had greater charms for me. It was the sight | 
of about 100 boys of the Original Ragged School of | 
Edinburgh, happy and healthy, march three or four 
abreast through the streets. These were the successors 
of other boys—now in situations of comfort and respect- 
ability, and many of them on the heavenward way—who 
in 1850 had, through Dr. Bell, the secretary, and with 
loud huzzas on their part, presented to Dr. Guthrie a 
gold Albert seal, with this inseription—‘“‘To the Rey. 
Dr. Guthrie, a token of gratitude and affection from 
thirty-six boys who were educated in the Edinburgh 
Original Ragged School, Job xxix.11,12. 65th July, 
1850.” 

It was then that Dr. Guthrie said, referring to the 
vain opposition—which but largely increased the friends 
and supporters of the movement—made by a writer in a 
now extinct Londen morning paper, who had asked, 
“What good have ragged schools done ?”— 

I rejoice in this gift as a testimony—as Heaven's seal put 
to the ragged school. A most interesting and moral talo 
hangs w this piece of bijoulerie. This seal, ladies and 
gentlemen, tells a story of some score of children who were 
castaways and outcasts, who were perishing in a tre- 
mendous sea, who have been brought safely to land, and 
are now in the way to become ornaments and blessings to | 
society. 

The illustrious Guthrie, true to that sympathy which 
stoops to conquer and to save, well might say on such an 
occasion— 

I prefer the gratitude of the ragged school to all the 
schools in the world. I prefer the gratitude of those chil- 
dren before me to that of any party to whom, in the pro- 
vidence of God, I have been the means of doing a service. 

Night refuges for the homeless were among the | 
earliest offshoots and results of the ragged-school move- | 
ment. The necessity of such shelter at all seasons or} 
the year, and especially in winter, is evident. But the 
extent of destitution and wretchedness is, even yet, not | 





after this visit to the arches, the son of a nobleman was 
seized with sudden and fatal illness at Harrow School. 
His father was summoned by telegraph to his dying 
bed. He had taught his sons sympathy with the out- 
casts, by example, and by taking them to see their 
misery. The poor boy, ere he expired, threw his arms 
round his father’s neck, and urging him, as it were, not 
to slacken in his work of mercy, cried out, “Oh, papa! 
don’t forget the poor boys under the arches.” It is neod- 
less to give the name of the father; every reader will 
recognise that we refer to the president of the Ragged 
School Union. Immediate means were adopted for the 
rescue and benefit of this class. For a time those found 
under the arches came to the ragged school, and received 
a daily allowance of bread. Some of them were received 
into the Westminster Reftige, others into Mr. Nash’s 
dormitory, and three, who were ill from exposure and 
want of food, into the workhouse, At length was 
opened the Field Lane Refuge for the Homeless, both 
for men and boys, and also for females; and thus thou- 
sands have not only found shelter, but instruction in 
the Word of God, in industrial classes, and have been 
put in the way which restored them to society. 

Let any of our readers go, about six o’clock in any 
evening, to West Street, Smithfield, to the Night Refuge 
for Women, and mark the poor starving creatures 
standing in the street, or shivering before the door, 
waiting for admittance. Here are some poor girls who 
have come up to London looking for situations, and 
who are utterly destitute. Here, too, are other girls, 
driven out from home by drunken fathers or cruel 
step-moihers; and here also are poor seamstresses, who 
are starving because they cannot get needlework. Alas! 
for these. But there is a lower depth of misery; for 
there are some here who have recently become the 
daughters of sin and shame, and the heart bleeds at the 
discovery. And yet, even these are now on the threshold 
of a true home, whither they are providentially and 
penitently drawn, and after a short eareer of evil. Hero 
they may find, as many known to us have found, a true 
matron (mother); true hearts among the officers and 
committee, to sympathise with them; as well as hear 
(not in vain, and not rejecting or despising His mercy) 
of Him who came to seek and to save the lost. This, 
I repeat, is no fancy picture; it is a blessed reality. 
A work of grace has been in constant progress among 
these sheltered ones; many of them—rforgiven, and made 
pure and white—women filled with love anquenchable, 
such as these—have been trained and taught, and then 
have been sent out to service, giving satisfaction to 
their mistresses as a rule; and on every Sunday night, 
in Field Lane school-room, may be seen a large class 
gathered around a lady-teacher, made up of these girls, 
once sheltered in West Street, and whose mistresses 
permit them to come regularly to the Bible-class. There 
is an appearance of respectability about them which dis- 
tinguishes them from the motley throng around. 

But next, let the visitor repair on a week evening to 




































































fully realised, nor is it adequately provided for. it is, the front of the Field Lane School. What a motley group 
notorious that as many as forty persons, of both sexes, | is here! Cadgers, tramps, youths weary and footsore ; 
have been found in St. James’s Park, spending the | clerks out of place and brought down to deepest want; 
summer night, from want of means to procure lodging. | the rubicund and ragged drunkard who has “fallen,” 
But it was the ragged-school movement that led io vne | alas! in many cases, “never to rise again.” There a 
discovery of large numbers of lads who either crept for mnngty cro await tne opening of the door that admits 
shelter into the rollers used in the parks, or were found | tothe Nignt Refuge. The master of the Refuge a. ‘ength 
under the arches. Thus, on a night of May, 1849, two: appears. One by one, and not without questioning and 
tity missionaries, and one of the committee of Fie: | testing, the wretched ones pass the threshoid. To the 
Lane Ragged School, visited the arches under the then | left is the dormitory. Here is a separate bed for cach 
unfinished Victoria Street, near where the school stands, | here also, ere they go to sleep, a portion of food is fur- 
There they discovered seventeen wretched, homeless,| nished to each; the Holy Book is read and soleme 
friendless crestures, who had crawled thither as their ; prayer is offered. But before this, all—having first <u 
only resort. A sevond visit was paid by the same parties,! tered the lavatory and washed themselves thoroughly— 
accompanied. by Lord Ashley; and a large number of | are taught for au hour in a Bible-class up-staigs, 
poor creatures were found under the arches. Some time (To be continued.) 
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MARK WARREN; 


on, 
“ONWARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
—>— 


CHAPTER X. 


“T map better tell Miss Clare that I am married.” 

Herbert was in his room for the night; a fire was in 
the grate, and he had sat by it so long, buried in thought, 
that it had burnt almost to the last cinder. He had 
been a fortnight at the precentor’s, and was thinking of 
stopping a fortnight more. But if he did? He had 
made the remark after the fashion of a question. It did 
not mean “I had,” but “had I?” Isabel’s attentions had 
flattered his vanity. Other men had humbled them- 
selves at her fect, and met with nothing but rebuffs. 
The bright eyes that glanced scornfully at them were 
raised to Herbert in humility and deference; as far, at 
least, as Isabel could be humble. And she was gentle 
for the time, as far as she could be gentle. It was likea 
bit of calm sunshine on a changeful day—clouds here and 
there, and a morsel of serene blue overhead ; or a carpet 
of tangled verdure flung by nature over a chasm, that 
made the footing seem secure, but the wind might blow 
it back, and reveal the abyss beneath. So it was with 
Isabel. And Herbert was flattered. ‘To be sure, he 
took Isabel’s attentions as his due, and no more than his 
due. She could do no less to a guest so distinguished as 
= Loftus. What was all Westover compared to 

im ? 

Still, prudence demanded he should tell her he was 
married. 

But pradence was overmatched in Herbert’s mind by 
another principle—self-sufficiency. 

Why should he tell her? Ho did not wish the world 
to know anything of Phoebe in her normal state, The 
rust of her country breeding had not yet worn off; it 
sometimes occurred to him it never would. Then the 

recentor might be angry with the deception, and 
Herbert did not wish to lose his friendship. He liked 
the genial old city, with its pleasant hospitalities, and 
wished to come again. Perhaps the next time he might 
bring Phebe. 

At any rate, he would not tell Isabel he was married. 
As for Isabel, her pride was at stake. She would have 
given her very life to humble him. For this was the 
difference between Herbert and the rest of her admirers: 
from the first he had entrenched himself on a height, 
ana victory was in his hands, not in hers. Isabel knew 
it, and she chafed and fretted at his coldness, Every 
morning she rose hoping the man who mocked her so 
might fall into her net; and every night she retired to 
rest devising fresh schemes for subjugation. Every 
look and word wrested from him was a triumph; for she 
only wanted his humiliation, His heart she fancied she 
did not care for; only she would like to enroll it among 
her trophies ! 

Take care, Isabel! it happens sometimes that when 
the pit is dug the digger falls into it! 

“What is the matter with my little girl?” said the 
precentor to her one day, when she had been silent for 
more than an Zour. 

Isabel tooed up hastily—* Nothing, grandpapa,” said 
she, quick; . 

“Because you have grown so thoughtful, Isabel,” con- 
tinued the precentor. “There may be a reason for it, 
however,” added hc, mysteriously. 

Isabel co:oared and trembled. Then she went to her 
grandpapa, knelt down by his chair, and laid her head on 
his shoulder. He put his arm round her tenderly. 

“Do you love him, Isabel ?” 

Him! Isavel could think of but one person in the 
wor, <.er heari beat violently. It rushed upon her 
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like a sudden, swift torrent leaping from a mountain 
side, that Herbert had surrendered ! 

“ Silence gives consent, Isabel,” continued the preven. 
tor; “am I to suppose so?” 

Isabel clung to him convulsively. She could not utter 
asyllable. She lifted her face flushed with exultation, 
and then hid it again on his shoulder. 

It was worth anything to her the triumph of that 
moment ! 

“Well, be it so, my darling. I shall grieve to lose 
you, Isabel; but you must let the old man come and see 
you every day.” 

“Every day!” Isabel raised her head quickly, but 
the colour had died out of her cheek. Her very lips 
were bloodless, 

“Dear Isabel, what is the matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing, grandpapa. But of whom are 
you speaking ?” cried Isabel, vehemently. 

“Ofwhom? My dear, how can you ask me? The 
person we have been both speaking of—our worthy 
dean’s nephew, the Rev. Ebenezer Stocks. He has this 
very morning asked permission to pay you his addresses,” 

A moment after Isabel glided along the hall, colourless 
as a statue. Herbert met her. 

* Are you ill, Miss Clare? Pray tell me what has 
happened.” 

“ Nothing whatever.” And Isabel tried to laugh, but 
so unsuccessfully that Herbert was really alarmed. 

He became tender and assiduous. He led her into 
the study ; no one was there. He placed her on a sofa, 
and stood before her, regarding her with some anxiety. 

“What can I do for you? ° Pray tell me?” 

Tsabel had by this time recovered herself. Herbert’s 
manner, so unusual for him, soothed her disappoint- 
ment. She smiled at him reassuringly, and wiped 
away the tear that trembled on her long silken lashes. 

For once Herbert’s interest seemed excited. He sat 
down beside her, and said, still looking at her— 

“ Agitation becomes you admirably, Miss Clare.” 

Though, had Isabel’s eyes not been blinded, she would 
have seen that the steady gaze with which he regarded 
her was one more of curiosity than affection. 

Isabel blushed. From despair she passed to hope. 
She resolved to make the most of her position. She 
told him she was in a state of anxiety and indecision 
about a matter of great delicacy, but which involved her 
happiness or misery; that she had never felt so much 
the need of a friend before. 

Herbert gave a sigh of infinite relief. Then he said, 
rn 
“ Will you not make me your friend, Miss Clare ?” 

“T am afraid you would not think me worthy of your 
friendship, Mr. Loftus.” 

“Indeed, I do. -There is nothing you may not 
demand from me.” : 

Isabel raised her beautiful eyes with a look of grati- 
tude. Herbert’s eyes met them. The expression was 
friendly and cordial, but nothing more. It was a pity 
Isabel should deceive herself into fancying so. 

She went on, lured by an ignis fatuus. : 

“T can hardly tell you,” said she, faltering. “It—is 
—it is———” 

“You need not tell me, Miss Clare,” said Herbert, 
quickly. “I can spare your feelings. Beautiful and 
accomplished as you are, it is easy to guess at the 
matter which perplexes you. It can be but one thing.” 

Isabel was silent. So was Herbert. Then he said, 

vely— ‘ 

vs On this point I can offer no advice, Miss Clare. 
Your own heart alone must decide.” 

“Tt has decided,” said Isabel, softly, and without 
looking up. _ 
“Well, then, the principal matter is at rest,” said 
Herbert, cheerfully, and without a trace of emotion in 
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his voice. “Is it on the business arrangements you 
wish to consult me? I am quite at your service.” 

Business! Isabel bit her lip with suppressed passion. 
Why, the man had not surrendered! ‘There he stood, 
firm and immovable as the very pyramids of Egypt. 

Business! Isabel broke from him hastily and resent- 
fully. Hadshe met the Rev. Ebenezer Stocks—so was 
the dean’s nephew called—I believe she would have 
married him on the spot. 

Unfortunately for him, ‘she did not, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs. Octavius Lorrus was a person of considerable 
consequence. She was not handsome, very far from it. 
Nor. was she even prepossessing. She had a sallow 
complexion, thin lips; and a voice with an edge of sharp- 
ness init. But her belongings were of no mean order. 
‘They consisted of some half a million of money, the fine 
estate of Castle Manor, jewels of great value, carriages 
and horses, menservants and maidservants. All that 
heart could desire, or ambition covet, appertained to 
Mrs, Octavius Loftus, 

She was a Miss Springhurst, and old Mr. Springhurst, 
her father, was a millionaire. He was not a gentleman, 
far from it. He had amassed his wealth partly by trade, 
part by speculation. But that did not matter. He 
sent his daughter to school with the daughters of noble- 
men. He couldaffordit. And Julia Springhurst grew 
up, not beautiful, but ambitious. She had wealth for 
her footing, and standing firmly upon that, she could 
pluck golden apples of preferment. 

She was more than thirty when her father died, and 
then, but not till then, came palmy days for Julia 
Springhurst. The old man had lived simply, and made 
no display. Julia loved display, and now she could have 
it to her heart’s content. She made friends with grandees 
of every kind and condition. She spared no pains to 
blot out all traces of her origin. She was presented at 
court with train, feathers, and jewels. She made her 
position as brilliant as money could render it. And in 
the midst of all this she married Octavius Loftus, 

It was a splendid match for Octavius, who was not 
rich by any means. Though he was the eldest son, the 
property had been left to Herbert, and he had only a 
slender portion allotted to him. But when he married 
Julia Springhurst, his fortune was considered to have 
been made ; and his friends and relatives, seeing him in 
blaze of prosperity, supposed he must be happy in pro- 
portion to his belongings. 

Ife never said he was not. He was attentive to his 
lady ; nay, more, he was the obedient slave of all her 
caprices. Whether he enjoyed his slavery is another 
question, Herbert’s marriage with Phoebe Silverwood 
highly exasperated Mrs. Loftus. She declared that 
Hei bert had disgraced himself, and that neither he nor 
his wife should ever enter the doors of Castle Manor on 
‘ any pretence whatever. 

Octavius, who was really attached to his brother, en- 
deavoured to temporise, 

“My dear, you take it too seriously by half. The 
girl’s position will be entirely altered. As my brother's 
wife, society will wink at her shortcomings.” 

“T shall not wink at them, whether society does or 
not,” replied Mrs. Loftus, 

“Now, Julia, my love, be reasonable! I dare say 
Pheebe Silvertongue, or whatever her name was, is a 
beautiful girl, and will not offend anybody. I propose 
Wwe invite them to Castle Manor.” 

“Mr, Loftus, Castle Manor is mine.” 

Octavius Loftus shragged his shoulders. This was 
his wife’s way of ending all disputes, Sometimes it 
would be, “Mr. Loftus, the horses are mine ;” or “the 





carriages are mine ;” or “ the money is mine ;” or “ what 
is there, pray, that is not mine?” 

And it was true. Julia Springhurst had insisted on 
every jot and tittle being tied on herself. It was 
perhaps no more than reasonable; but it had planted 
a hedge of perpetual thorns in the path of Octavius 
Loftus. Some people declared he had paid too dear 
for his whistle. I fear he suspected so himself. 

He wrote his brother a lettcr, partly of remonstrance, 
partly of congratulation. 

“If you love the girl, and she is amiable and gentle 
tempered,” he said, “never heed what the world says; 
bring her out at once, and do not try to bend her 
nature out of its right shape, Ifyou do you will have 
nothing but a deformity.” 

Soon after, Herbert met his brother in London. When 
the first greetings were over, Octavius began, “ And how 
is Mrs. Herbert Loftus ?” 

Herbert frowned a little. 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” 

“ And happy ?” 

“ Of course ; how can she be otherwise?” 

“T don’t know. It does not always follow——? 

He paused. 

“ Well?” asked Herbert. 

“Why, that people are happy because the world 
thinks them so.” 

* Are you happy, Octavius ?” 

“Me! My good fellow, I was not speaking of myself.” 

“You have made a capital match, at all events,” 
replied Herbert, with a half sigh. 

Octavius was silent, Then he said— 

* Will you run down to Castle Manor for a day or 
two?” 

“ With pleasure, provided you will return the visit. I 
shall not mind introducing Pheebe to you. 

“Nor to any one, I should think,” said his brother, 


quickly. 

Octavius had not expected Herbert to accept the 
invitation so readily. He trembled rather at what he 
had done, and sent off a message to apprise his wife. 
Then the brothers drove down in Octavius’s carriage, 
with its pair of splendid horses. 

Castle Manor was only a few miles from town. 

Mrs. Loftus was in her dressing-room, and Octavius 
hurried to her. 

“My dear Julia, pray do not be angry, or at least 
do not give expression to it before my brother.” 

“Mr. Loftus, do you teach me how to behave? And 
allow me to remind you that this room is mine, sir.” 

Octavius retreated at once. He found his brother, 
and endeavoured to prepare him for what might be his 
fate. 

“ Herbert, my good fellow, you must not mind if Mrs. 
Loftus is rather distant. She hardly likes your marriage, 
that’s the truth; and, you see, her own position ——” 

“Not very different from Pheebe’s, I believe,” said 
Herbert, coldly. 

“Well, but he was a millionaire, you know, and that 
alters the matter,” said Octavius, with some confusion. 

Still he felt ashamed of alluding to the subject, and 
dismissed it hastily by offering to show his brother the 
gardens and grounds of Castle Manor. : 

They were very extensive and very beautiful, but 
Herbert did not envy them. 

When the dog boasted to the wolf of his good feod 
and comfortable quarters, the wolf heard his say out, 
and then asked the meaning of the collar round his 
neck. The dog, with shame, confessed to the badge 
of slavery, and admitted that his owner was in the 
habit of chaining him. 

So it was with poor Octavius. He had all these fine 
things, it is true; but, then, his owner was in the 
habit of chaining him! 
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When they returned to the house Mrs. Loftus was 
in the drawing-room. She had intended to receive 
Herbert on spikes, and crush him at But fate | 
had not so willed it. There was a wall of resistance 
on the part of Herbert. If Mrs, Loftus thought highly , 
of herself, so did he of himself. He was not the man | 
to let down his colours an inch, 

Dinner was announced immediately afterwards, and 
Ilerbert offered her his arm. ‘There were several zentle- 
men present; but this was the first time Herbert had 
been in his brother’s house, and she had no alternative. 
Herbert took her down in spite of herself. He sat 
on her right hand, and chose to talk to her, whether 
she would or not. 

It was a curious sight, but one that made Octavius 
shake in his shoes. ‘Lo him his wife was a tyrant; 
now the tyrant had met her match. Herbert engrossed 
the conversation of the dinner-table, and forced her to 
join in it. In vain she tried to put him down. In 
vain she essayed to break loose. In vain she snapped 
the thread of discourse. Herbert meant to humble her, 
and he did. He drew the chain all the tighter for 
her struggles. He adroitly joined the web when it was 
broken. He kept offall intruders, For the time being 
Mrs. Loftus was completely in his power. 

She knew it, and it chafed her to the quick. Her 
eyes darted a gloomy fire; her thin lips were com-/| 
pressed. She writhed under the tyranny, and yet there 
was no escape. Turn which way she might, Herbert 
Loftus met her. 

At length she determined to act on the offensive, 

Now, as we have said before, Mrs. Octavius was not 
a lady by birth, neither (as we think our reader has 
already discovered) was she a lady in feeling; so she 
raised her voice, and said, in a tone all the table could 
hear— 

“You are married, I hear, Mr. Herbert ?” 

“Yes, Many thanks for your kind congratulations,” 
replied Herbert. 

“Indeed! Iam hardly conscious that I deserve your , 
thanks,” said the lady, scornfully. 

“You do. At least, my brother wrote a long letter. 
of congratulation, and your good wishes were, of course, | 
included. The wife is always supposed to have unity | 
of feeling with her husband.” 

“Ts she?” said Mrs. Loftus, darting an angry glance 
at Octavius. “I differ from you there, Mr. Herbert.” 

“T am sorry for it,” replied Herbert, coolly. 

“Pray, who was Mrs. Herbert Loftus?” asked his 
antagonist, with a burst of spite that was uncontrollable. 

“She was a Miss Silverwood.” 

“ Of Naylestone Hall? I know those Silverwoods, all 
of them.” 

“No, she was not a Silverwood of Naylestone Hall, or 
in any degree connected with them,” replied Herbert. 

“ Who was she, then? I think I never heard of her 
before.” 

Several persons present blushed at the rudeness and 
ill-breeding of the hostess; none more than her husband, 
Hiis face was crimson; so was not Herbert’s. It was 
perhaps a shade paler than usual, that was all. 

“ Who was she, then?” repeated his adversary, in a 
grating voice. When she was in her worst humours her 
voice would grate like a rusty hinge. 

“T told you she was a Miss Silverwood.” 

“But that is saying nothing. Society always asks 
people’s antecedents; and really I have heard so much 
scandal. You would not believe it,” and her voice grated 
till every one at table winced; “but some one had the 
audacity to tell me that her mother was a washer- 
woman.” 

The offensive word was brought out as a coup degrace. 
“T have killed him now!” she thought. 





on hers. Every one thought the attack upon him was 
infamous, and, in good society, unpardonable. 

Herbert was not in the least discomposed. He filled 
his glass with a steady hand; then he looked his enemy 
in the face— 

“ Reports are never to be trusted,” said he, with a cool 
smile, “I have heard many times that the late Mr. 
Springfield began life as a jockey.” 

The latter part of the sentence, however, was for her 
ear alone, for Herbert was a gentleman, and he would 
not (whatever she might do) strike the blow in public. 
But he meant to make her smart for her misdeeds, and 
he did. 

She turned white in an instant, and trembled with fear 
and rage. He took no notice, but entered into conver- 
sation with his next neighbour, leaving her to digest her 
spleen as she could. She was inwardly furious. When 
she and the ladies withdrew to the drawing-room, she 
began to apologise for being obliged to have ¢éa¢ Mr. 
Herbert Loftus at table. 

“ He is a younger brother of my husband’s, and quite 
out of our set,” said she. 

“ Indeed; but he seems a very pleasant, agreeable man,” 
replied Mrs. Berners, who had married a son of Lord 
Stowbridge, and was herself, so far as connection was 
concerned, quite unexceptionable. “Is he staying long 
with you?” 

“ Only till to-morrow,” replied Mrs. Loftus, sullenly. 

“ Well, really, do you know I should like to ask him to 
The Grove, if he is disengaged.” 

“lie has married beneath himself, however,” said Mrs. 
Loftus; “a girl out of the very——” 

“Oh, never mind that,” interrupted Mrs. Berners, 
who secretly hated Mrs. Loftus; “birth is not insisted 
upon as it used to be, you know. People with money 
can always push their way in soviety, and why should 
not people with beauty ?” 

Mrs. Loftus bit her lip with vexation. But she had 
more to undergo yet. When Herbert came into the 
drawing-room he was received with open arms es the 
ladies. Every one courted and flattered him. No one 
made half such a fuss with Octavius, and yet Octavius 
was as good a fellow again; but his position was not so 
telling as Herbert’s. He was supposed to have married 
an odious woman for money, and Herbert a beautiful girl 
for love. Octavius had the worst bargain. His wife, 
everybody said, would be dear at any price! 


CHAPTER XI. 
| * AND so, Mr. Loftus, this is the way I am treated! In 
; my own house, too !” 
Mrs. Loftus was sitting before the glass in her dress- 
| ing-room. She had on a yellow wrapper, aud her thin 
hair fell on each side of her face. 

“ How dare you bring that man here to insult me?” 

* My dear, he is my brother.” 

“T don’t care for that. I detest him!” 

“T am sorry for that, Julia; very sorry, indeed.” _ 

“ And I won’t have him stay either, You must tell 
him so.” 
“ My dear, I really cannot.” 

“ Octavius, you are a fool!” 

* Perhaps I am,” replied he, meckly. 

“You mast him so,” continued the lady, per- 
emptorily. ‘ 

Octavius hesitated. For once he was inclined to dis- 
pute his wife’s authority, i 

“ My dear, I really cannot. -Herbert is my brother, 
and —— No, my dear, it is quite impossible that I 
should tell him! ” ; 

“Then I will!” and Mrs. Loftus compressed her thia 
lips, and gave a nod of defiance to her husband, “I 





But she had not. Popular feeling was on his side, nob 


will!” 
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It is a grievous thing for a man to be afraid of his 
wife. It causes him to stand in a wrong position at all 
times. So did Octavius Loftus, 

He was as good a fellow as ever lived, but his goodness 
stood him in no sort of stead; he was desperately hen- 
pecked, and the world despised him for it, Perhaps the 
world was right. 

The next morning he slunk out of the way. He knew 
there would be a storm, and, not liking to face it he 
rode off directly after breakfast, and did not return till 
dinner. By that time he thought the storm would be 
over. He was wretched in the interval; no man could 
be more so. He thought his brother was being insulted, 
and he loved his brother dearly. Why, then, did he not 
stand by him ? Herbert would have laughed at the idea 
ofany one standing by him—in his all-sufliciency—espe- 
cially Octavius. 

“Octavius, poor fellow!” as he always called him. 
“Not for the world,” thought he, “would I have 
married that she-dragon; but, having married, I would 
at least tame her. Poor Octavius!” 

Octavius felt sure, when he reached home at half-past 
six in the evening, that Herbert would be gone; but 
Herbert was not gone; he met him on the stairs. 

“ Where on earth have you been to, Octavius ?” 

“JI thought you were gone,” replied Octavius, 
very much confused. 

“Gone? I was intending to stay a week ! ” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, I am sure!” replied his 
brother, ruefully. 

“You don’t look glad, at all events. What has come 
over you, Octavius ?” 

“ Excuse me—I am almost too late to dress for dinner. 
I shall see you presently.” And Octavius retreated to 
his room. 

His wife met him at the door. She scanned him from 
top to toe with a look of great asperity. 

“Well, sir!” 

“Well, my dear? ” 

“This is very polite—to leave your brother a whole 
morning, with no one to entertain him!” 

“My dear, I thought ——” 

“You had no business to think, except you thought 
to the ae og !” said the lady, snappishly. 

“T thought you intended him to go, my dear,” replied 
Octavius, meekly. 

“Octavius, you are a fool! Now go and dress for 
dinner.” 

Octavius shrugged his shoulders and went; he did 
not dare to ask any questions, I think he lived and 
died without knowing what took place that morning. 

Mrs. Loftus had entered the lists, but she had suffered 
_ me gp and Herbert had remained master of the 

eld, 

She had descended to the breakfast-room, her heart 
swelling with indignation. She meant to scatter Herbert 
to the very winds of heaven. 

Herbert was reading the newspaper. He rose as soon 
as she entered, and offered her his hand. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Loftus.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

She touched the tips of his fingers— that was all. 

He seemed quite contented, and sat down to read the 

paper again. 
_ Mrs. Toftus remained standing ; her heart swelled as 
if it would burst. There was something in Herbert’s 
manner that gave her a check, in spite of herself. He 
was so cool and self-possessed, as if clad in polished 
steel, All her shafts glanced off without hurting him in 
the least, 
chair, 

“ A fine morning, Mrs, Loftus, Do you ride out to- 
day ? ”» 

“ No sir ! » 





a 


Seeing her still standing, he offered her a | 





The sir was an objectionable epithet, meant to express 
enmity. He knew it from the manner in which she 
hurled it at him; but he did not care. 

“We shall have it all to ourselves then,” said he, 
taking up the paper again. “My brother is out, it 
seems.” 

This familiar tone was the best he could have used; 
anything short of it, and she would have leaped on him 
like a fury. His coolness kept her off for the moment. 
She stood eyeing him, her lips compressed, her throat 
working with inward wrath. 

“ Mr. Herbert Loftus,” said she at length. 

“Well? ” replied he, looking up. 

Again she was astonished at his assurance; but he 
meant to tame her, as far as he was concerned. 
“ Octavius can do as he likes,” thought he; “ but this 
woman shall behave well to me; I’ll make her.” 

“ Well?” repeated he ; “have you anything tosay to | 
me, Mrs. Loftus ? ” | 

“Yes, I have!” said she, still glaring at him. 

* Will you have the goodness to say it, then?” 

She laid her hand upon her throat, clutching it in 
her rage and spite. Still, even to her, it was no easy 
matter to tell him to his face that she hated him. She | 
did say it at length; she told him in plain English that 
his presence was disagreeable to her, and she wished to 
rid herself of it. 

He listened to her without the least discomposure, 
Then he said quietly— 

“ Mrs. Loftus,” 

“Well?” 

“ When my brother did me the honour to invite me 
here, he said it was for a few days.” 

“ What does that matter ?” said she, rudely. 

€ - matters just this—I shall stay those few days.” 

“ ir ! 2 

“Yes; on purpose to screen you. I cannot forget 
that you are my brother’s wife, though you try to make 
me.” 


Screen me?” 

“Yes; you are open to censure on all sides. I speak 
to you as a brother, mind. Your temper is apt to get 
the better of you, Mrs. Loftus.” 

“My temper?” 

“Yes; and it does not become you. Take my advice, 
and set a guard over yourself. If I went away, and 
said that your violence had driven me from the house, 
I might do you a mischief.” 

She stood glaring at him without speaking. 

“ And I should say it,” continued Herbert; “and say 
it, too, perhaps where you would not care to have such 
a weakness talked about. So please to let me alone.” 

Her eyes were fixed upon him as if she would blight 
him, but she did not speak. 

“ And take a word of warning. I am a peculiar man, 
and not at all like my brother. When I am hit, I hit 
again, Mrs. Loftus.” 

He took up his paper and began to read, 

She stood a few moments looking at him, almost 
fiercely, but she did not spring. She was afraid of him. 
These sort of women are generally cowards. Her hus- 
band had let go the reins in the beginning, or he might 
easily have mastered her. 

Herbert had mastered her. There was nothing more 
to fear from her open enmity, whatever her malice might 
work in secret. 

He read on in silence, and presently there was a slight 
sound. She had stolen noiselessly from the room. 

They did not meet till luncheon, and then she had a 
sullen, half-abashed look. He treated her as if nothing 
had happened. After luncheon came a stream of 
visitors. When they were gone Herbert strolled into 
the grounds, and had just returned when Octavius 
arrived, 
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So passed that'morning, and Herbert stayed out his stay. 

When he left Castle Manor he reminded his brother 
of the promise he had made to come and see him. 

Octavius looked perplexed, and murmured something 
about Mrs. Herbert Loftus, and her coming to Castle 
Manor first. 

« That will not be at present,” said Herbert ; “Phoebe 
wants training. I told you so in the beginning.” 

Octavius shrugged his shoulders, 

“T never did approve of your system, Herbert. Let 
nature have her way. It will be better for you and for 
Phoebe too.” 

“ Opinions differ,” replied Herbert, shortly. 

“And, my dear fellow, if I might be allowed to say | 
it,” continued Octavius, laying his hand on his brother's | 
arm, “ don’t keep the poor thing from her mother. It | 
is cruel, Herbert, and places her in a false position.” 

“Why so, pray?” | 

“ Why ? if she has a heart, you will break it; and if | 
she has not, still her mother may have, and you may 
break hers.” 

“ Never mind,” said Herbert, coldly. 

“Herbert!” said his brother, indignantly, “I am 
sometimes ashamed of you.” 

The brothers were silent a few moments. The con- 
versation had taken an uninviting turn, and if was as 
well to drop it. 

At length Herbert held out his hand. 

“ Good-bye, Octavius. So you will not come with me?” 

* Well, not just at present. Ishall be in your neigh- 
bourhood some of these days, and I’ll look in at you.” 

Herbert said nothing. He knew very well what 
that meant. It meant his wife would not let him. 

(To be continued.) 











THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. 
THE brave and hardy Circassians have at last 
fallen under the yoke of a people far inferior to 
them in every way. Inhabiting the almost inac- 


cessible range of the Caucasus between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, they have long been a bulwark 
to Asia Minor from Russian ngapenenetnany: to 
whose attempt at conquering them they offered a 
firm front of opposition. 
a line of frontier defences, manned by 30,000 
Cossacks; but even this number ef troops 
found itself fully employed. Not content with 
keeping the enemy at bay, the Circassians did their 
best to obtain independenece.. Schamyl, who com- 
bined in his own person the character of warrior 
and prophet, kept the Russians out for some 
years. But not even their bravery, aided by their 
religious fanaticism, could avail them anything. 
The Russian armies closed round them, and, all 
hope of permanent resistance being over, they 
determined upon the most extraordinary resolve 
that a conquered nation, in its despair, ever con- 
ceived. Rather than submit to Russian tyranny, 
they resolved to leave their country and seek 
refuge among the Turks. 

It appears, from the letter of the Times eorre- 
spondent at Constantinople, from whom we obtain 
our knowledge of these facts, that the Russians, 
probably glad to be rid of these troublesome 
mountaineers, offered no opposition, and even 
negotiated with the Turks on their behalf. 

he Turkish Government agreed to receive them, 
on condition, however, that the emigration should 
not commence till the fine weather set in, and 


persons. What actually took place we give in the 


| of their Muscovite conquerors. It must be a feeling of 


The Russians established | the 





should not consist of more than 40,000 or 50,000 


words of the Times :— 


The immigrants, however, with whose multitudes Asia 
Minor is now being overwhelmed, reach in reality the enor- 
mous number of 300,000 persons. All that vast crowd of 
men, women, and children appear to be hovering on the 
Circassian coast. of the Euxine, and catching at eve 
opportunity to pour over its inhospitable waters to Trebi- 
zond. Their last stronghold has just been taken, and the 
whole population, consisting of three tribes, have aban- 
doned their old homes in indignation and despair, and 
seem to prefer any miseries to remaining under the sway 


extraordinary aversion and of the deepest hatred which 
can impel them like one man to face deliberately tho 
miseries of their exodus. In the first place, they are con- 
gregating to the seaboard in places where there is no pro- 
vision whatever for their daatien, and they have to linger 
in complete destitution until they can find a chance pas- 
sage in a meagre and insufficient transport service. It is, 
indeed, no shame to any one if no supply of transports can 
be found sufficient for the occasion. ‘The Turkish trans- 
port service is inadequate, and the Government have 
offered large pecuniary inducements without any adequate 
eupely bales obtained. In the failure of other resource 
they have disarmed some of their ships of war, and press 
them into the service ; but even thus they are hopelessly 
behind the demand. Every little coasting vessel seems to 
be eagerly seized upon, and the unfortunate immigrants 
crowd upon every craft that comes in their way in numbers 
which defy any precautions for health or safety. ‘The con- 
sequence is that a few days’ sail seems to concentrate all 
the notorious horrors of the Middle P. Out of one 
cargo of 600 of these unhappy beings only 370 survived 
after a four or five days’ sail, omen suffer the pangs of 
childbirth in the open air, with scarce clothes for them- 
selves and none for their wretched infants, and dead and 
dying men lie thick upon the exposed decks. Those, 
again, who survive the sea land to meet almost 
equal sufferings; and, to judge by our correspondent's 
description, it must be almost better to linger destitute on 
the shores of the Caucasus than to be smothered with 
i in a Turkish town. There is no accommodation 
whatever for them on their arrival, and they only crowd 
together to generate diseases and to create a famine, 
Typhus and smallpox break out among them, and are now 
raging at Trebizond among immigrants and native popula- 
tion alike; and in the consternation of the sudden catas- 
trophe the Turkish Government is at its wits’ end to 
provide a remedy. To quarter them on the inhabitants of 
villages is a tremendous tax on o poe population, and 
their numbers are so great that it would be scarcely possible 
to avoid over-crowding, and consequent diseaso, When 
we remember that the people who are suffering these 
aggravated miseries are a noble, brave, and splendid rac 
we have @ picture of desolation and horror which is 
equalled by anything we can remember in modern times. 
The ‘Turkish Government are behaving in the emergency 
with an energy and a spirit which does them very great 
credit. A commission is sitting to arrange means for the 
transport of the immi ts, and for their disposal when 
they arrive, and the Government seem to be doing their 
best to discover opportunities for. permanently adopting 
this vast immigration. The first thing to be done, of 
course, is to provide proper , and to get the un- 
fortunate exiles removed from their miserable destitution 
on the Circassian shore. Congregated, as they are de- 
scribed, without shelter and with bare food, there is r 
of positive violence breakmg out among them. © 
Russians have been asked to open their ports for their 
departure, and so to save them waiting on the open beach 
for a coasting vessel ; and it will be hard if they can refuse 
this poor consolation to a peoplé whom they have trampled 
on with gee 4 mercilessness for a —_ 7 
Tpose. ext in importance comes provision for 
ty on their arrival in Turkey, and this is for the moment 
as difficult a problem as the pe ccag It appears that it will 
cost the Turkish finances no less a sum than a million 
sterling to provide for the permanent establishment of the 
immigrants. There ought, however, ultimately to be no 
difficulty in usefully dispersing 800,000 men over the 
Turkish Empire in Asia. There are vast plains of fertile 
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land in Asia Minor and some other portions of the Asiatic 
Empire that are practically uncultivated for want of labour, 
"and the rapid soreepenent of the growth of cotton in the 
Turkish dominions offers another large source of employ- 
ment. Additional hands are wanted more than anything 
elso to forward the cotton trade in Turkey. Moreover, the 
Government is wisely turning such a brave race to military 
account, Pasha has sent out Ali Pasha with the 
object of obtaining 20,000 recruits from them for the 
| Turkish army. Ali Pasha is himself of Circassian origin, 
| and is said to have great influence with his countrymen. 
| Qu the whole, there is every prospect of the whole multi- 
tude finding in time a satisfactory refuge in the Turkish 
Empire. The present terrible condition of things arises 
from the suddenness and completeness of the catastrophe. 


It is gratifying to learn that the Turks are 
making so great an effort to relieve these poor men. 
They will become attached by the strongest ties of 
gratitude to their deliverers. Their vigorous and 
stalwart sons will infuse now strength into the 
enfecbled Turks. ‘Indeed, we think it not im- 
probable that Russian cruelty may recoil upon 
| itself, and by thus recruiting the ranks of its 
| deadliest foe, the Turks, be stayed, at least for a 
time, in its onward march of desolation. 











Department for Poung People. 


MARY AND MARTHA. 
Mary and Martha were not sisters, like Mary and 
Martha in the Bible. They were two little friends 
who lived in houses side by side, and who therefore 
played and studied together a great deal. Martha 
came to voce baby-house with her dolls, and 
Mary returned the visits with hers. If Mary had a 
new book, she was not contented until Martha had 
seen-it; and if Martha had an orange, it tasted 
sweoter when shared with Mary. If one was very 


“small sick,” she would go to the chamber of her 
little playmate and try to comfort her. Wherever 
you saw Martha you might be quife sure Mary 
was not far behind, They loved each other dearly, 
and, what was quite uncommon, they never seemed 
to get put out with each other: I suppose, beeause 
they were always ready to give up to each other, 
and were not wilful and selfish. Dear litile girls 
they were. 

At] a new little girl moved into the neigh- 
bourho Her name was Charlotte. Sho was a 
pretty, fair girl, with long brown curls. Mary and 

artha to wateh her through the cracks of the 
fence, when she drew her baby-brother in his car- 
riage round the yard. One day they climbed up, 
and looking over the top of the fence, Mary gave 
her a bunch of lilacs. harlotte took them, threw 
back her eurls, and said, ‘‘I thank you very much.” 
Martha and thought she was “sweetly pretty,” 
and they asked their mothers to let them call on her. 

Each went with her mother when their mothers 
called on Charlotte’s mother, and Charlotte showed 
them her baby-brother and her books. She had no 
baby-house. 

Charlotte was soon sent to their school, and her 
mother asked Mary, who lived nearest, to call for 
her little girl, and show her the way. Mary did. 
There was an empty seat near Mary, and the teacher 
gave that to the new scholar. Martha did not go 
with them that morning, as she had an errand to do 
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ill the other was sad and lonely; but if only | Ma 





for her grandmother ; but when she came to school, 
and saw where little Charlotte’s seat was, she was 
not pleased; no, she was not pleased. She wondered 
why the teacher had not put her next to Mary. At 
recess Mary took Charlotte by the hand to show her 
the playground and introduce her to the girls; and 
looking round, she beckoned Martha to follow. 
Martha followed, but afar off. She took no interest 
in introducing the little stranger, and pretty soon 
went back to the school-room. 

“Come, Martha, dear,” eried Mary, taking her 
by the hand after school, ‘‘let’s go and help Char- 
lotte pick out her books.” ‘1 must go home,” 
answered Martha. “Oh, I am so sorry,” said Mary. 
Charlotte said so too. Martha went home; but she 
did not go home happy. Do you know why ? 

Wednesday afternoon Mary invited Martha to 
come and take tea with her, and to come early and 
have a real good play. She went early; but when 
she arrived, who did she find there before her but 
Charlotte, as delighted as a little girl could be with 
the beautiful playthings. ‘‘Oh, oh, oh!” cried 

r little Charlotte, whose mother never bought 
er such things. ‘I am so glad you have come,” 
cried Mary, jumping up and running to kiss her. 
‘* Now what shall we play at, Martha?” ‘‘ Don’t 
know,” answered Martha, standing still and looking 
not pleased. ‘‘ Shall we play at mother, or paper 
dolls, or swing?” asked Mary. ‘Paper dolls!” 
shouted Charlotte, in an ecstacy of delight over such 
a magazine of enjoyments. ‘‘No,” said Martha, 
‘‘ there’s no sense in paper dolls.” ‘‘ Swing!” cried 
Charlotte, whirling round, curls and all. ‘We 
don’t want to go to the barn yet,” said Martha, in 
a cross tone. ‘Oh, play at mother then,” said 
Charlotte. ‘ We always play at mother,” answered 
Martha, in a tone which put a veto on that too. 
‘Tt seems to me you are hard to suit, Martha,” 
said Charlotte, turning away. ‘‘Oh, no,” said 
ry, ‘Martha is not hard to suit, only she’s 
thought of some nicer play.” “No, I hayen’t 
either,” cried Martha, with an unloyely look. 

‘* What is this?” asked Charlotte, opening a box 
and finding a small white duck in it. ‘Put that 
duck in the water, and it will swim all round after 
a magnet,” said Mary. ‘‘Do let me seo it swim, 
do!” cried Charlotte. Mary, wanting to do some- 
thing to give pleasure, ran down stairs after a bowl 
of water, and Charlotte followed her. They were 
gone some time, or if seemed so to Martha, who did 
not choose to go too. What did she do? She 
slipped off and went home, muttering—what do 

ou nr me ‘*Mary will go liking Charlotte 
better she does me.” 

You see, the little girl has let an evil spirit into 
her bosom, and that evil spirit is Jealousy. You 
seo, tao, how cross and contrary it made her. 
Martha never appeared so di ble before. Was 
she any happier at home? No; nobody can be 
happy with jealousy for a companion. She went 
down — na — i nema gee in the 
garden, a an ery, sobbing out 
every now and then, “ 5 ae like her best. 

will like her best, I know.” She heard Mary 
call her: ‘‘ Martha, dear Martha! where are you 
gone to?” but she would not answer. She hid 
among the tall bushes, and spent the time pouting. 
Should you call that the best way to keep old 
friends, or to make new ones? Do you think such 
behaviour is pleasing to God ? 
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BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 


AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
—_>— 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH— (continued). 


TURNED out of his headship to give way to a fifth- 
form boy, turned down to the bottom of the moni- 
tors, poor Kenrick felt unspeakably degraded ; but 
he was forced to endure a yet more bitter mortifica- 
tion. Before going to Dr. Lane he had received a 
message that he was wanted in the sixth-form room, 
and, with a touch of his old pride, had answered, 
‘“‘Tell them I won’t come.” Hardly had he reached 
his own study after leaving the Doctor, when Hen- 
derson entered with a grave face, and saying, ‘‘I 
am sorry, Kenrick, to be the bearer of this,” 
handed to him a folded sheet of paper. Opening 
it, he found that, at the monitors’ meeting, to 
which he had been summoned, an unanimous vote 
of censure had been passed upon him in his absence, 
for the opposition which he had always displayed 
against his colleagues, and for the disgraceful part 
which he had taken in attempting to coerce them by 
force in the case of Pinney. The document con- 
cluded, ‘‘We are therefore obliged, though with 
great and real reluctance, to take the unusual step 
of recording in the monitors’ book this yote of cen- 
sure against Kenrick, fourth monitor, for the bad 
example he has set and the great harm he has done, 
in at once betraying our interests and violating the 
first conditions on which he received his own autho- 
rity: and we do this, not in a spirit of anger, but 
solely in the earnest and affectionate hope that this 
unanimous condemnation of his conduct by all his 
rota may serye to recall him to a sense of his 
uty.” 


Appended were the names of all the monitors ;— 
but, no; as he glanced over the names he saw that 
one was absent, the name of Walter Eyson. Evi- 
dently, it was not because Walter disapproved of the 
measure, for, had this been the case, Kenrick knew 
that his name would have appeared at the end as a 
formal dissentient ;—no, the omission of his name 
was due, Kenrick saw, to thatsamehigh reserve, and 
delicate, courteous consideration which had marked 
the whole of Walter’s behaviour to him since the 
day of their disastrous quarrel. 

Kenrick appreciated this delicacy, and his eyes 
were suffused with tears. Wilton, somewhat cowed 
by recent occurrences, was the only boy in his study 
at the time, and though Kenrick would have been 
glad to have some one near him to whom he 
could talk of the disgraces which had fallen so 
heavily upon him, and to whom he could look for a 
little sympathy and counsel, yet to Wilton he felt 
no inclination to be at all communicative. There 
was, indeed, something about Wilton which he 
could not help liking, but there was and could 
be no sort of equality between them. 

** Ken,” said Wilton, ‘‘do you remember telling 
me the other day that I was shedding crocodile 
tears?—what are crocodile tears? I’ve always 
been wanting to ask you.” 

‘It’s just a phrase, Ra, for sham tears; and it 
was very rude of me, wasn’t it? Herodotus says 
something about crocodiles; perhaps he'll explain 





it for us. I'd look and see, if I my Herodotus , 
here, but I lost it nearly three years ago.” | 


By one of those curious coincidences, which look 
strange in books, but which happen daily in 
common life, Tracy at this moment entered with 
the lost Herodotus in his hand, saying— 

‘‘ Kenrick, I happened to be hunting out the 
class-room potas § just now for a book I’d mis- 
laid, when I found a book with your name in it— 
an Herodotus; so I thought I'd bring it you.” 

‘“‘ By Jove!” said Wilton, ‘‘ talk of ——” 

‘‘ Herodotus, and he’ll appear,” said Kenrick ; 
‘how very odd! It’s mine surecnough. [ lost it, 
as I was just telling Wilton, I don’t know how long 
ago. Now, Raven, I'll find you all he says about 
crocodiles.” 

‘‘ Before you look, mer I tell you something?” 
asked Tracy. ‘‘I wanted an opportunity to speak 
with you.” 

“Well?” 

“Do you mind coming out into the court, 
then ?” said Tracy, glancing at Wilton. 

‘‘Oh, never mind me,” said Wilton; ‘Tl go 
out.” 

“T shan’t be a minute,” said Tracy, ‘‘ and then 
you can come back. ‘What I wanted to say, Ken- 
rich, was only this, and it was a great shame of mo 
not to tell you before; but I seo now that I’ve 
been a poor tool in the hands of those fellows, 
Jones made you believe, you know, that Evson had 
told him all about your home affairs, and about the 
pony-chaise, and so on,” said Tiacy, hurrying over 
the obnoxious subject. 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Kenrick, impatiently. 

‘Well, he never did, you know. I’ve heard 
Jones confess it often with his own lips.” 

“‘How-can I believe him in one lie more than 
another, then? I believe the fellow couldn’t open 
his lips without a lie flying out of them. How could 
Jones possibly have known about it any other 
way? There was only one fellow who could have 
told him, and that was Evson. Evson must have 
told me a lie when he said that he’d mentioned it 
to no one but Power.” 

‘‘ T don’t believe Evson ever told a lie in his lifo,” 
said Tracy. ‘‘ However, I can explain your diffi- 
culty; Jones was in the same train as Evson; he 
saw you and him ride home; and, staying at 
Tuittleton, the next town to where you live, he 
heard all about you there. I’ve heard him say so.” 

‘* The black-hearted brute!” was all that Ken- 
rick could ejaculate, as he paced up and down his 
study with agitated steps. ‘Oh, y, what an 
utter, utter ass, and fool, and wretch I’ve been!” 

“So have I,” said Tracy; ‘‘ but I’m sorry now, 
and hope to improve. tter late than never. 
Good morning, Renrick.” 

When Wilton returned to the study a quarter of 
an hour after, he found Kenrick’s attention riveted 
by a note which he held in his hand, and which he 
seemed to be reading with hiswhole soul. So ab- 
sorbed was he that he was not even disturbed by 
Wilton’s entrance. Listlessly turning over the 
pages of his Herodotus to divert his pai 
thoughts by looking for the passage about the 
crocodiles, Kenrick had found an old note directed 
to himself. Painful thoughts, it seems, were to 
give him no respite that day; how well he knew 

¢ handwriting, altered a little now, more firm 
and mature, but even then a good, though a boyish 
hand. He tore it open; it was dated three years 
back, and signed Walter Eyson. It was the long 
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lost note in which Walter, once or twice rebuffed, 
had frankly and even earnestly asked pardon for 
any supposed fault, and begged for an immediate 
reconciliation; the y note which Walter, of 
course, imagined that Kenrick had received, and 
from his not taking any notice of it, inferred that 
all hope of renewing their friendship was finally at 
an end. Kenrick could not help thinking how very 
different a great part of his school-life would have 
been, had that note but come to hand! 

He saw it all now as clearly as possible—his 
haste, his rash and false inferences, his foolish jea- 
lousy, his impetuous pride, his quick degeneracy, 
all the mischief he had caused, all the folly he had 
done, all the time he had wasted. Disgraced, 
degraded, despised by the best fellows in the school, 
censured unanimously by his colleagues, given up 
by masters whom he respected, without a single 
true friend, grievously and hopelessly in the wrong 
from the very commencement, he now felt bowed 
down and conquered, and, to Wilton’s amazement, 
he laid his head upon his arms on the table before 
him without saying a word, and broke into a heavy 
sob. If his conscience had not declared against 
him, he could have borne everything else; but 
when conscience is our enemy, there is no chance 
of a mind at ease. Kenrick sat there miserable 
and self-condemned; he had injured his friend, 
injured his fellows, and injured, most deeply of all, 
himself, For, as the poet sings— 

* He that wrongs his friend, 
Wrongs himself more ; and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast: 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned, 
And that drags down his life.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 
IN THE DEPTHS. 
How easy to keep free from sin, 
How bard that freedom to recall ! 
For dreadful truth it is, that men 
Forget the heavens from which they fall. 
Cov. PATMORE. 


Ir may be thought strange that Kenrick did not at 
once, while his heart was softened, and when he 
saw so clearly how much he had erred, go there 


and then to Walter, confess to him that everything 
was now explained, that he had never received 
his last note, and that, for his own sake, he desired 
to be restored, as far as was possible, to his former 
footing. If that had not been for Kenrick a period 
of depression and ill-repute, he would undoubtedly 
have done so; but he did not like to go, now that 
he was in disgrace, now that his friendship could 
do no credit, and, as he feared, confer no pleasure 
on any one, and under circumstances ‘eich would 
make it appear that he had changed his views 
under the influence of selfish interest, rather than 
that of true conviction or generous impulse, He 
thought, too, that friendship over was like water 
spilt, and could not be gathered up again; that it 
was like a broken thread which cannot again be 
smoothly re-united. So things remained on the 
same footing as before, except that Kenrick’s whole 
demeanour was changed for the better. He bore 
his punishment in a quiet and manly way; took 
his place without a murmur below Henderson at 
the bottom of the monitors; did not by any 
bravado attempt to conceal that he felt justly 





on 





humiliated, and cote Whalley his best assistance 
in governing the Noelites, and bringing them back 
by slow but sure degrees to a better tone of thought 
and feeling. Towards Walter especially his whole 
ao altered. i ocak gm made a point of 

Ways opposing him, an ing every opportuni 
to how hin a strong dislike. If Walter hed 
embraced one opinion at a monitor’s meeting, it 
was quite sufficient reason for Kenrick to support 
another ; if Walter had spoken on one side at the 
debating society, Kenrick held it to be a logical 
consequence that, whatever he thought, he should 
speak on the other, and use his powers of speaking, 
which were’ considerable, to throw on "Walter's 
illustrations and arguments all the ridicule he 
could. All this folly and virulence was now 
abandoned; the swagger which Kenrick had 
adopted was from that time entirely laid aside. At 
the very next meeting of the debating society he 

oke, as indeed he generally thought, on the same 
side with Walter; and spoke, not in his usual 
flippant, conceited style, but more seriously and 
earnestly, treating Walter’s speech with approval 
and almost with deference. Every one noticed and 
rejoiced in this change of manner, and none more 
so than Walter Evson and Power. 

Kenrick finished with these words—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
before I sit down I have a task to perform, which, 
however painful it may be to me, it is due to you 
that I should not neglect. I may do it now, 
because I see that none but the sixth form are 
present, and because I may not have another early 
opportunity. I have incurred, as you are all well 
aware, an unanimous yote of censure from my 
colleagues—unanimous, although, through a deli- 
cacy which I am thankful to be still capable of 
keenly appreciating, the name of one”—the word 
‘‘ friend” sprang to his lips, but humility forbade 
him to adopt it, and he said—‘‘the name of one 
monitor is absent from the appended signatures. 
Gentlemen, I do not like pak ic recantations or 
= professions, but I feel it my duty to acknow- 
edge without palliation that I feel the censure to 
have been deserved.” His voice faltered with 
emotion as he proceeded. ‘I have been misled, 
gentlemen, and I have been labouring for a long 
time under a grievous mistake, which has led me 
to do much injustice and inflict many wrongs; for 
these errors I now ask the pardon of all, and 
especially of those who are most concerned. Your 
censure, gentlemen, concluded with a kind and 
friendly wish, and I cannot trust myself to say 
more now, than to echo that wish with all m 
heart, and to hope that ere long the efforts whic 
I shall endeavour to make may succeed in per- 
suading you to give me back your confidence and 
esteem, and to erase from the book the permanent 
record of your recent disapproval.” 

Every one present felt how great must have been 
the saith which could wring such an expression 
of regret from a nature so proud as Kenrick’s. 
They listened in silence, and when he sat down 
greeted him with an applause which showed how 
readily he might win their regard; while many of 
them came round him and shook hands with 
warmth. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said Power, rising, ‘‘I am sure 
woe all feel that the remarks we havo just heard do 
honour to the speaker. I hold in my hand the 
monitors’ book, open at the page on which our 
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censure was written, After what we have heard 
there can be no necessity toy that should 
remain where it is for a single day. I beg to move 


that leave may be given me to tear it out at onee.” 
“And I am eager to 


the motion,” said 

up at the same moment with 
several others; “and, Kenrick—if I may break 
through, on such an occasion as this, our ordinary 
forms, and address you by name—I am sure you 
will believe that, though I have very often opposed 
you, no one will be more glad than myself to wel- 
come you back as a friend, and to hope that you 
may soon be, what you are so capable of being, not 
only our greatest Seprrt. but also one of the 
brightest ornaments of our body.” He held out 
his hand, which Kenrick readily grasped, whisper- 
ing, with a sigh, “ Ah, Flip, how I wish that we 
had never broken with each other !” 

The proposal was carried by acclamation, and 
Power accordingly tore out the sheet and put it in 
the fire. And that night brightened for Kenrick 
into the dawn of better days. Twenty times over 
Walter thought that Kenrick was going to speak 
to him—for his manner was quite different ; but 
Kenrick, though every particle of ill-will had 
vanished from his mind, and had been replaced by 
his old unimpaired affection, put off the recon- 
ciliation until he should have been able in some 
measure to recover his old position, and to meet his 
friend on a footing of greater equality. 

Do not let any one think that his reformation 
wastooeasy. It took him long to conquer himself, 
and he found the task sorely difficult; but after 
many failures and relapses, the words of another 
who had sinned and suffered three thousand years 
| ago,-and who, after many a struggle, had discovered 
| the true secret, came home to Kenrick and whis- 
pered to him the message—‘“‘ Then I said, Jt is mine 
own infirmity : but I will remember the years of the 
right hand of the Most Highest.” 

It was not long before one great difficulty con- 
fronted him—the consequence of former misdeeds— 
and put him under circumstances which demanded 
the whole courage of his character, and thoroughly 
tested the sincerity of his repentance. 

After Mackworth’s expulsion, and under Whal- 
ley’s good government, the state of the Noelites 
aged improved. Charlie Eyson, for whom now, 

y-the-by, Kenrick always did everything that lay 
in his power, became far more a model among the 
younger boys than Wilton had ever been, and there 
was a final end of suppers, smoking parties, orga- 
nised cribbing, and recognised ‘‘crams.” But just 
as the house was recovering lost ground, and 
ceased to be quite a byword in the school, it was 
thrown into consternation by a long-continued 
series of petty thefts. 

Small sums were extracted from the boys’ jacket- 
peek after they had gone to bed ; from the play 

xes which were not provided with good locks and 
keys; from the private desks in the class-rooms, 
from the dormitories, and from several of the studies. 
There was no clue to the offender, and first of all 
suspicion fell strongly on the new boy, little Elgood. 
A few trifling items of circumstantial evidence 
seemed to point him out, and it began to be gra- 
dually ry rp no one exactly knew how or by 
whom, that he must be the guilty boy. Hints were 
thrown out to him to 'this effect ; little bits of paper, 
on which were written the words ‘‘ Thou £ not 





steal,” or ‘“‘The devil will have thieves,” were 
eae about in his books and wherever he was 
likely to find them, and whenever the subject was 
brought on the tapis his manner was closely 
watched. The effect was unsatisfactory; for Elgood 
was a timid, nervous boy, and the uneasiness to 
which this nervousness gave rise was set down as a 
sign of guilt. At length a sovereign and a half 
were stolen out of “on fe study, and as Elgood, 
being Whalley’s fag, constant aecess to the 
study, and might very well have known that Whal- 
ley had the money, and in what place he kept it, 
the prevalent suspicions were confirmed. The boys, 
with their thoughtless haste, leapt to the 
conclusion that he must have been the thief. 

The house was in a perfect ferment. However 
lightly one or two of them, like Pinney, may have 
thought about taking trifles from small tradesmen, 
there was not a single one are, Seong not even 
Pinney himself, whose morality did not brand this 
thieving from schoolfellows as wicked and mean. 
The boys felt, too, that it was a stigma on their 
house, and unhappily just at the time when the 
majority were really anxious to raise their cor- 
porate reputation, Every one was filled with 
annoyance and disgust, and felt an anxious de- 
ary to discover and give up the thief. # 

At © suspicions against Elgood proceed 
so far that, out of mere justice to him, the heads of 
the house, Whalley, Kenrick, and Bliss, thought it 
right that he should be questioned. So, after tea, 
all the house assembled in the class-room, and 
es 3B was formally charged with the delinquency, 
and questioned about it, Wilton, in particular, 
urging him in almost a bullying tone to surrender 
and confess. The poor child was overwhelmed with 
terror—cried, blushed, answered incoherently, and 
lost his head; but would not for a moment confess 
that he had done it, and protested his innocence 
with many sobs and tears. 

‘* Well, I suppose if he persists in denying it, we 
can’t go any further,” said Kenrick; ‘“ but I'm 
afraid, Elgood, that you must have had something 
to do with it, as every one seems to see ground for 
suspecting you.” 

** Oh, { hadn’t, I hadn’t! indeed I hadn’t!” 
wailed Elgood; ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t say 80, 
Kenrick; indeed I’m innocent, and I’d rather 
write home for the money ten times over than be 
suspected.” ; 

“So would any one, you little fool!” said 
Wilton. : 

“Don’t bully him in that way, Wilton,” said 

Vhalley ; ‘‘it’s not the way to get the truth out of 
him. Elgood, I should haye thought you innocent, 
if you didn’t behave so oddly.” : 

** May I speak?” modestly asked a new voice. 
The was Charlie Evson. 

** Yes, certainly,” said Kenrick, in an encourag- 
ing tone. 

‘Well then, please, Kenrick, and the whole of 
you, I think you have had the truth out of him; 
and I think he 7s innocent.” 

“Why, Charlie,” said Whalley, “what makes 
you think so?” ¥ 

‘“‘ Because I’ve asked him, and talked to him 
privately about it,” said Charlie. “When you 
frighten him he gets confused, and contradicts 
himself, but he can explain whatever looks sus- 
picious if you ask him kindly and quietly.” 
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“ Bosh |” said Wilton; ‘‘ who frightened him ?” 

‘* Silence, Wilton,” said ey. ‘** Well, 
Charlie, will you question him now for us?” 

“ That I ” gaid Charlie, advancing and put- 
ting his hand kindly round Elgood’s shoulder, as 
he seated himself on the desk by which Elgood was 
standing. ‘‘ Will you tell us, as I ask you, all you 
told me this morning?” 

“Yes,” said El eagerly, while his whole 
manner changed nervous tremor to perfect 
rey iy cg quiet, now that he had a friend to 


b 
«Well, now, about the money you’ve been 
pag lately ?”’ questioned Charlie, with a 
2. 


know, @ month ago,” 

“TI can tell you,” answered Elgood; “I hada 
very large present—large for me, I mean-—three 
weeks ago. My father sent me a pound, because it 
was my birthday, and my big brother and aunt 
sent me each a pound too.’ 

“TI can answer for that being perfectly true,” 
said Charlie, ‘‘ for I went with my brother to the 
post-office this afternoon and asked, and found that 
Elgood had had three money-orders changed there. 
Se ene In SO SS an, ee 

urse ” 

“* Of course I can, Charlie,” said Elgood, readily 
producing it, and almost forgetting that the others 
were present, 

“ Ah, well, now you see J’m going to rifle it. 
Ah! what have we here? why, here’s a whole 
sovereign, and eight shillings. That looks sus- 
picious, doesn’t it ?” said Charlie, archly. 

“No,” said Elgood, laughing; ‘‘ you went with 
~ a when I bought my desk for eighteen 
i ings, and the rest——” 

“ right,” said Charlie. ‘‘ Look, you fellows: 
Elgood and I put down this morning the other 
things he’s bought, and they come to fourteen 
shillin: I know they’re right, for I didn’t like 
Elgood to be wrongly suspected, so Walter went 
with me to the shops ; indeed it was chiefly spent at 
Coles’s”—at which remark they all laughed, for 
Coles’ was the favourite “tuck-shop” of the 

“ Well, now, £1 8s. 0d. + 18s. + 14s., makes £3, 

the sum which Elgood received from home. Is 


é, plain as a pikestaff,” said Bliss; ‘‘ and 
you're @ little brick, Evson; and it’s a chouse if 
ony oe suspects Elgood any more.” 

ilton suggested something about Elgood being 


Whalley’s ~~ 

‘‘Shame, Raver,” said Kenrick; “ why, what a 
suspicious fellow you must be; there’s no ground 
whatever to suspect Elgood now.” 

“T only want the fellow found out, for the 
honour of the house,” said Wilton, with a sheepish 
look at this third rebuff. 

“Oh, I forgot about that for the moment,” said 
Charlie. ‘* Whalley, please, you know the time, 
purl ag, when the money was taken from your 

es ” 


‘Yes; it must have been between four and six, 
Sr I saw it safe at four, and it was gone when I 
cane back after tea.” 

‘Then all right,” said Charlie, joyfully, ‘“ for at 
that very time, all of it, Elgood was in my brother’s 
study with me, learning some lessons. Now tnen, 
1s Elgood clear ?” 


ee 








“* As clear as noon-day,” shouted several of them, 
patting the poor child on the head. 

‘And really, Charlie, we’re all very much 
obliged to you,” said Whalley, ‘‘for setting this 
matter ee But now, as it isn’t Elgood, who 
is the thief? We must all set ourselyes to dis- 
coyer.” 

** And wo shall discover,” said Bliss; ‘‘ he’s pro- 
bably here now. Who is it?” he asked, glancing 
round. “Well, whoever it is, I don’t envy him his 
sensations at this minute.” 

The meeting broke up, and Kenrick accompanied 
Whalley to his study to concert further measures. 

‘* Have you any suspicion at all about it, 


** You usen’t to be so flush of cash, you | Whalley? 


‘* Not the least. Haye you? No. Well, then, 
what shall we do?” 

“Why the thief isn’t likely to visit your study 
again, ey; very likely he'll come to mine. 
Suppose we put a little marked money in the secret 
drawer. It’s rather a joke to call it the secret drawer, 
for there’s no secret about it: anyhow, it’s an open 

Vox good ; and then ?’ 

“Very ; and then ?” 

‘“Why, you know the money generally = 
at one particular time on half-holidays, Im 
afraid the rogue, whoever he is, has got a taste for 
it by this time, and will come to money like a fly 
to a jam-pot. Now, outside my room, a few 
yards off, is the shoe-cupboard ; what if you and I, 
and a few others, agree to shut ourselves up there 
in turns, now and then, on half-holidays, between 
roll-call and tea-time ?” 

‘*T see,” said Whalley; ‘‘ well, it’s horridly un- 
pleasant, but I'll take my turn first. Isn’t the door 
usually locked though ?’ 

‘* Yes, but so much the better; we can easily get 
it left . Y and the thief won’t suspect an ambus- 
cade. He must be found out, for the sake of all the 
boys who are innocent, and to wipe out the blot 

inst the house.” 

“‘ All right ; Pll ensconce myself there to-morrow. 
I say, Ken, isn’t young Evson a capital fellow? how 
well he man to clear Elgood, didn’t he? I 
declare he taught us all a lesson.” 

“« Yes,” said Kenrick; ‘‘he’s his brother all over ; 
just what Walter was when he came.” 

“What, you say that?” said Whalley, smiling 
and arching his eye-brows. 

‘Indeed I do,” said Kenrick, with some sadness. 
‘“‘T haven’talways thought so, the more’s the pity;” 
and he left the room with a sigh. 

After his turn for incarceration in the shoe-cup- 
board, Bliss complained loudly that it wasn’t large 
enough to accommodate him, and that it onnenped his 
long arms and legs, to say nothing of the unpleasant 
vicinity of oy and earwigs! But the others, 
laughing at him, told him that, if the experiment 
was to be of any use whatever, they must persevere 
in it, and Bliss allowed himself to be made a victim. 
For a time nothing happened, but they had not to 
wait yery long. 

(To be continued.) 








« \ CANDLE wakes some men as well as a noise; the eye 
of the Lord works upon a good soul as well as his hand ; 
and a godly man is as much afflicted with the consideration, 
‘Thou God seest me,’ as with ‘The Lord strikes me,’”— 
Donne. 
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SKETCHES IN YORKSHIRE. 
NO. I.—BEN RHYDDING, 

TRAVELLING in search of health, it ag we that 
I found myself, not long ago, at Ben Rhydding, 
which is not a mountain of Scotland, as some may 
suppose, but a building situated in the valley of 
the Wharfe, not far from Leeds. To call it a 
hydropathic establishment would scarcely be cor- 
rect, for although Dr. Macleod makes hydropathy 
the basis of his system, he uses in addition various 
other kinds of remedial agents, including a large 
portion of the materia medica. 

His aim, however, is the suitable employment of 
natural stimuli—such as air, water, exercise, &c.— 
to give strength to the human frame, and he avails 
himself of artificial stimuli only so far as they 
may furnish occasion for the more efficient appli- 
cation of the natural stimuli. These various 
means are applied in accordance with a pre- 
cise system of therapeutics, originating in a new 
theory of disease. Into these matters it is not 
my intention to enter. I purpose merely to give 
an account of what I saw at Ben Rhydding, be- 
lieving that a destription of the place, and of the 
mode of life there, will interest some readers. 

On a summer’s evening I left Leeds by the 
coach,* and after a drive of about an hour, we 
passed over Bramhope Hill, and came within sight 
of Wharfedale. A very pleasant scene was there— 
a broad valley extending far away in the distance, 
richly cultivated, and dotted at intervals with 
groups of dwelling-houses half hidden by luxuriant 
foliage. The various tints of sunset played on the 
tops of the hills, where a stretch of brown moor- 
land forms a sharp line against the clear evening 
sky, and down in the centre a river of many wind- 
ings glistened like silver through the fields. There 
was ascent of hawthorn blossoms on the air, and 
masses of blue-bells and wood anemones grew 
profusely at our feet. The traveller in the Oden- 
wald passes through a scene somewhat resembling 
this on his way from Neckar-Steinach to Erbach, 
and there are some yales nearer home of perhaps 
equal beauty—in the Isle of Wight, in Scotland, 
and in Wales; but the valley of the Wharfe will 
not suffer by comparison with any of these. The 
valley has also some points of interest peculiar to 
itself, notably the ruins of Bolton Abbey, nestling 
in one of the loveliest spots ever selected by the 
monks for their selfish seclusion. The principal 
houses in the valley have a history of their own, 
which I need not stop to relate. Enough to say 
that they include Farnley, the seat of the Fawkes 
family, of which Guy Fawkes is said to have been 
a member; Denton Hall, where Fairfax, the par- 
liamentary general, was born; and Weston, whale 
Cromwell passed the day before the battle of 
Marston Moor, Prince Rupert being then at Bolton 
Abbey. At Farnley they show, in addition to 
other relics, an old drab felt hat, two and a half feet 
wide, which was worn by Cromwell in this fight. 

We passed rapidly down the hill, and through 
the market town of Otley, quiet and old-fashioned, 
but seemingly not unprosperous, to the village of 
Burley, and thence near the bank of the river until 
a turn in the road gave us a view of Ben Rhydding, 
a brown castellated mansion of large size, looking 





* A railway from Leeds to Ben Rhydding is expected to be 
opened in the course of a few months, | 





down upon the valley from the height above us, 
and sheltered beneath a crest of rocks. Arrived at 
the lodge, I entered, in company with another 
visitor, a conveyance sent to meet the coach, and 
oer along the winding lane leading to the 

ouse. Two or three old-fashioned farm-houses, 
and some cottages, were on either side, all 
built of stone—for stone is cheaper than brick in 
this neighbourhood—but sometimes roofed with 
thatch, and one or two new houses were in process 
of building, to be followed by others; so that before 
long a village may be expected to grow up around 
the Ben Rhydding railway station. 

Higher up on the hill side, a tall, narrow build- 
ing, with a long row of windows, came in sight, 
This is a school-room built by Dr. Macleod for 
the children of the neighbouring cottagers, as well 
as those of persons employed in the house. A 
certificated master here gives a good plain educa- 
tion to children at terms sp from twopence to 
fourpence per week. The school is a great boon to 
the neighbourhood, for there is no other 
school within a convenient distance. On Sundays 
the school-room is applied to yet higher uses, 
There is usually among the visitors or patients 
some minister of the Gospel, able and willing to 
_— and the school-room is then opened for 

ivine Service on the afternoon of the Lord’s Day. 
Seats have been provided for about 100 persons, and 
they are often crowded. Some of the visitors and 
servants of the house attend, and a considerable 
number of the neighbouring cottagers. It is very 
gratifying to learn that these last aupens to appre 
ciate the earnest discourses to which they have 
listened in the school-room., The room had not 
long been opened at the time of my visit, but a 
marked disposition had been evinced to hear the 
Word of God, and an evident spirit of inquiry 
awakened. It may be hoped, therefore, that the 
Divine blessing has attended the work, and that it 
will prosper and continue. A Sunday-school is 
also held in the room. 

The buildings behind the school-room are the 
gas-works and the stables. We left them to the 
right, passed through a belt of shrubbery, and 
arrived at the house. Here the new-comers were 
received by attendants, whose kindly civility 
deserves honourable mention, and were conducted 
to the rooms appropriated to them. The public 
“tea” was just over, but in a few minutes a meal 
would be ready for us. 

I threw open the window, and saw the valley 
stretching away before me to the westward for many 
miles. Below me were lawns and shrubberies, the 
home of many singing birds, some of which had not 
= ended their evening song. There was medicine 
or the weary frame in that soft summer breeze, and 
the deep calm which rested upon the landscape had 
its influence over the spirit. 

A tap at the door, and I was told that tea was 
ready. Bread, of a sweetness unknown to town 
bakers, grass butter, cream, and cold meat, are, I 
suppose, to be classed among ‘natural stimuli,” 
and tea, no doubt, is one of the “ artificial stimuli.” 
These were exhibited together, and we agreed that 
this part of the “treatment” was very satisfactry, 
A visit to the reading-room followed, where I 
stayed long enough to make one or two acquaint- 
ances, and then came bed-time. 

(To be continued.) 
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GOD'S: PURPOSE IN THE INCARNATION. 


* When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that. were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. erefore thou art no more a servant, but a son; 
and ‘he then an heir of God through Christ.” (Gal. 
iv, ‘ 


THE incarnation—the great ae ogg of godliness, 
God becoming man—is probably the most won- 
derful event which has ever occurred in the uni- 
verse. We may look at it in two cts. We 
may think, with adoring reverence, of what God in 
the incarnation becomes to us; or we may regard it 
in the light in which I now propose, God helping 
me, to consider it: What, in and through the in- 
carnation, man becomes to God. This is set forth 
by St.Paul in the text. He there states, under 
the Spirit’s teaching, one object why the High and 
Holy One ya, te so low as to take our nature, and 
submit to the humiliating conditions of core | 
—infirmity, sorrow, suffering, and death included. 
It was that we might receive the adoption of sons 
now, and, as God’s children, enter on the inherit- 
ance of his glory hereafter. But you will observe 
there is an intermediate link in the chain of grace, 
between the incarnation of God and the adoption 
or sonship of man: ‘‘ He came to redeem them that 
were under the law.” Not only was the incarna- 
tion necessary, but also redemption—redemption 
from what is called in the previous chapter “the 
curse of the law” (Gal. iii. 13)—the malediction 
and ty, that is, under which every soul of 
man lies, in consequence of his sin God. 
I will not now tell over the story of the cross, or 
the mighty issues that are bound up in redemption, 
embracing, as they do, man’s guilt and Ohris t's 
atonement, the fearful ties of disobedience 
and the awful transactions in Gethsemane and 
on Calvary, by which God reconciled the world to 
himself, - But is it not a solemn thing that not 
only Baw Me i Lp mgoenigg but also the 
yet er m 0: cross, Was necessary 
to re-unite the broken links of relationship be- 
tween man and God? Adoption, and the heirship 
of glory, spring out of and follow upon redemption. 
But for redemption, every man must haye re- 
mained a stranger to God, though living in God’s 
world—an enemy to God, though fed by God’s 
bounty—must have been hopeless, helpless, misera- 
ble, lost, and undone ! 

Turn over the pages of human history since the 
Fall. . Think what treatment God has received at 
our hands ever since the tempter lured our first 
parents into the by-paths of sin! Measure, if it be 
possible, the qramnea sion. which God has had to en- 
dure at our hands during this long six thousand 
years of sin! Yet, in the face of all this, see what 
titles of dignity are here bestowed! Sons of God! 
heirs of God! Can you conceive anything nobler 
or loftier ? 

You think, perhaps, of the angels; how, free 
from the earthliness and sin which drag and kee 
us down, they soar even to the courts of God, an 
sun themselves in the brightness of his glory, and 
gather, in adoration, around the throne, ready to 
fulfil his will. You think how they are dea 


and immortal, and what an insight they haye into 











things yet undisclosed to ourselves, Above all, 
you, think, perchance, of their holiness, of their 
unchanging love to God, of their freedom from 
temptation, of the singleness of purpose with which 
they serve God, and of the perfect sinlessness and 
purity of their entire nature and being. You think 
of all this, and then recall the weakness of your 
own heart, the deformities which disfigure the 
, the miserable inconstancy of your will, 
even at its best; the evil which dogs your steps, 
the disease that prostrates your strength, the power 
which the devil has to ensnare you, the ignoble 
pursuits which, in comparison of the angels, occupy 
your mind; thestruggle for existence which makes 
up the life of so many of us, and the death which 
at any moment may snatch you from all that is 
dear, and strip you of all you have toiled for. 
How great, you are inclined to think, is the con- 
trast between your own lot and even the lowliest 
in the glorious ranks of the armies above! How 
incomparably superior his condition! how vastly 
purer and nobler a life like his! Who would not, 
ou are inclined to exclaim—who would not cheer- 
fully resign this blessed name (God-given though 
it be), if thereby he might take his place among 
the angels of God ? 

But, strange as it may seem, the poorest and 
meanest Christian who is resting on the Saviour’s 
promises, and loving him and doing his holy will, 
1s invested with a dignity loftier even than that of 
Gabriel, who stands in the presence of God. A 
closer relationship unites him to God. Why, even 
our very nature been taken into union with 
the Divine nature. The angels cannot say that. 
How much more, then, are we exalted above them, 
if we have been quickened from our death “in 

and sins”—if we have been born again, 
not of water only, but of the Spirit, and are indeed 
the children of God. The angels bear no such 
name as that; nay, they are servants—servants, 
too, whose. office it is to minister unseen to the 
wants and necessities of the saints on earth (Heb. 
i, 14). And if you look beyond the veil, which was 
drawn back to give St. John a glimpse of the world 
of glory, you will see there that the nearest to the 
throne are not ape, 20g gas sinless, and ex- 
alted though the’ , but the redeemed and sanc- 
tified Church of Christ. Itis not from angels’ lips 
that the song is heard, ‘‘ Thou hast made us kings 
and priests to God” (Rev. i. 6; v. 10); that is too 
exalted a strain.for them. It is not to the angels 
that the Lord said, ‘‘To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me on my throne” (Rey. ii. 21). 
This is a dignity reserved for man, if only we 
can Brasp, with a firm hand, the Sayiour’s pro- 
mise, and carry the cross after him, and be his 
faithful soldiers and servants unto our life’s end. 
Think not lightly, I beseech you, of what is in- 
volved in. these lefty words, ‘‘If a son, then an heir 
of God through Christ.” The name may belong 
to.a beggar. in his rags, but it is not a whit the 
less expressive of Christian privilege and heavenly 
ignity. When clothed in the wedding-garment 
provided by God, even a Lazarus ma e a place 
in the foremost ranks of the redeemed. 

See, then, the goodness and grace of our God. It 
is not only that he laid upon his dear Son the 
crushing burden of our sin, and, by the sacrifice on 
the cross, redeemed us from the curse of the broken 
law, which otherwise must press us down to the 
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owest hell; nor is it only that, being brought back 
to God, we have strength given’ us to do his will, 
and a reward assured to us if we be obedient and 
fuithful. This would; indeeit, have been’a glorious 
blessing by itself. But God raises us higher than 
this. Hoe is not content unless he makes us his 
children, and admits us to all the privileges of 
children—‘*t Beeause yo aré sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, erying, 
Abba, Father, Wherefore thou arto more a ser- 
vant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir of God 
through Christ.” 

Observe, there is a threefold blessing and pri- 
vilege. First, the child-like, loving spirit is grea 
the trustful confidence; the unhesitating faith ; the 
upward look of spiritual devire; the adoring’ sense 
of God's love; the feeling, day by day, '‘ God is my 
Father; Iam one of his dear children... He. loves 
me; shall I not love him? He cares for me; shall 
I not commit myself to him? He offers me his 
strength; shall I not lean upon him? He is all- 
wise, ‘almighty, all-good; shall I not trust him? 
He bids me draw near, and not be afraid to call 
him ‘Abba, Father;’ shall I not enjoy the pri- 
vilege? There is sin on my eonscipnes, but he will 
take it away. ‘lemptation besets ‘me, but he will 
help me to meet it. ‘Trials and disappointments 
come; he told me they would, but he assured me 
also that ho will over-rule all for good. I will 
trust, and not be afraid.” This isthe spirit of 
adoption—the spirit which God- pwts in the hearts 
of his children. Do you know anything of it? or 
do you feel that the full sense of all this’ would 
bring you too near to God ?—that the fellowship 
and closeness with God which it all implies is too 


awful and great a thing to be enjoyed at present? 
—that it would involve a sacrifice of your own will 
which you are hardly prepared as yet to make? 
If so, how then can you have received the spirit of 
adoption P 

For, mark, secondly, the true Christian is nota 


servant or slave, but ‘fa sen.” ‘ Wherefore, thou 
art no more a servant, buta son.” Judge for your- 
selves how great is the distinction, The one ng 
from fear, the other from love. The one prompts 
the service of God because he is a Master whose hold 
upon you you cannot and dare not shake off; who 
is keen to detect the slightest failing, and eager to 
exact the full measure of obedience; the other 
knows that God will not be extreme to mark what 
is done amiss, but for that very reason would love 
and serve him all the more. The slavish spirit would 
prompt you to escape, if you could, from the obliga- 
tions of God’s law as from the chains of an irksome 
bondage; the child-like, loving spirit would entwine 
the precepts of the law with the motives of the 
Gospel, and'make therewith an everlasting wreath 
to bind around the heart. What parent does not 
feel that no service which a child can render can 
be a substitute for affection? Just so God craves 
our love, and will accept at our hands all that love 
consecrates, valuing the gift of obedience according 
to the motive that prompted it. He desires us to 
love and serve him, not as slayes who dread the 
lash, but as children who delight to be doing their 
Father's will. 

Thirdly, mark the crown and- consummation of 
all this, “Tf a son, then an hejr of God through 
Christ;” or, as St. Paul yet more expressively puts 
it elsewhere, “joint heirs with Christ.” What an 





exalted conception this gives us of the Christian’s 
Heoey 1 What >. ye soul yeni et oe the 

gart conceive, which is not. embraced by these 
comprehensive promises f Whatever glory Christ 
has, that his disciples shall share, Wherever Ohrist 
Ba ip ec " pha st TH ath 

e all this why tt was thatthe Lord 

fae hia gh ¥, and lay de dh tatent the manger. 
or eaneneeta the mpter in the deeae and teed 
a life of poverty and shame. See why he poured 
out his soul in agony, and stood silent'in the midst 
of séorn, and wore the robe of mockery, and sank 
beneath his cross, and rested not till the work was 
accomplished and the onp of bittertiess was emptied 
to the hess: Tt. was to redeem us from the bondage 
and slavery of sin; that we pight be the children of 
God and co-heirs with Christ of an everlasting king- 
dom. ‘God forbid that any of us should count little 


were only fit for the pulpit on the Sunday, and no 
lowliest life of labour and toil. ve us 
is, indeed, no ‘empty hone nd itlegs - 
us that in Christ all things are ours, and that true 
a g of holy action | 

we turn away coldly, content to leave it for others, 


of these things, and aside from them as if th 
oo penis doogn ceed ch bee a st x pnts 
glory on thé entire being, and give di C) 
zi mee 
to feel and acknowledge that 
have been made a pore ' 
Ww 

he offers when he bids us come near to him 
the name of his blessed Son our Saviour, and assures 
Christians are his sons’ and daughters. Oh, what 

i at an ‘6 ent 
to’ love and serve our Father in hoayen! How 
ungrateful a return for this love and compassion if 
but not to enjoy it ourselves! God preserve us all 
from such unbélief and sin‘as this! 





— ———= 


Words for Teachers and Scholars. 
THE TEACHER'S CHARACTER. 


Wuo can speak wisely of teaching? It is at once 
thé grandest and loveliest work which can engage 
a mortal’s powers, lifting him wp to be a co-worker 
with angels, with God’s providences, with ereation, 
yés (in all reverence be it spoken), with the Son of 
God himself; at the same time ng him to sit 
down with little children, and through sympathy, 
bringing him into contact with their’ minds, that 
from their stand-point he may look into the realms 
of truth and light. 

Tn this view can all become teachers? Can all, 
with chameleon-like adroitness, adapt th 
to the rapid changes of the ehild-mind? Can all 
look behind the careless, it may be frivolous, ques- 
tion, and find the hoarded thought from which the 
question sprung P 

much forethought and much love 

order to teach 


Thore must 

for the work and for the subject in or 
effectively ; yet, after all, it seems to me we teach 
most by the mere force of our own characters, which 
rise unconsciously to view through our unpro- 
meditated words and actions. truth be in- 
wrought upon’ our own hearts, and how many 
times will some keen-visioned ehild comment upon 
the actions flowing therefrom, and, following our 
example, shape its conduct in’ récognition of that 
hidden prineiple. 
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A gen calling upon a teacher recently, 
said, '*E motice with great. pleasure that your 
character. is. imprinting itself upon my little girl, 
and on her account, more than on any other, 
regret going into the country. e other day, over+ 
hearing her say to her brother, ‘ Whatever you may 
say, Miss Wilson would think that thatis wrong, 
and it #¢ wrong,’ I asked, ‘Did you ever hear 
Wilson express her opinion on the subject?’ * No, 
father,’ she answered; “but: we always know with- 
out her speaking: she seoms to make you knew 
what is right by just looking at you, and we feel 
so ashamed. w: use she’s 80 
good herself.’ ”’ 

Here was the point; the gentleman had spoken 
correetly : the teacher was imprinting herself — 
her class; her look, tone, ‘and mannér, as well as her 
spoken words, were constantly protesting against 
wrong; and encouraging to well-doing. She was 
daily reflecting into the young minds around her 
her own power of judging and of feeling; she was 
drawing them towards right, as the sun draws 
moisture into the clouds, and was sustaining them 
by the buoyancy of her own loving smile. She 
had won their love, made them trust her, and 
now she coyld held their attention till the spark of 
truth had been so enkindled in their minds that it 
could be acted upon, and used as a part of their 
mental ‘furniture. This only is teaching. To do 
this, our own natures must be aro to’ that 
intense, outgoing en , which, like steam, seems 
to infuse life into-what re was dull and motion- 
less, Then how quickly the face reveals the glow- 
ing light within ! the eye, the Me Be 
witness to the quickening . Bverything that 
arrests the attention es either good or evil; 
and we can confer no greater benefit on any one than 
to influence him so that his mind shall be set towards 
thé right, and observe those things which tend to 
truth and holiness. Here is the mother’s power. 
Day by day, as she answers the child's numberless 
questions, she may teach it to see God’s loving eare 
in all things, and its young affections heaven- 
ward. But, on the other hand, if petulance rule 
her own spirit, she will surelysee, full soon, its 
m is ns ie _ child, and Stes eat 
wonder at its opment, forgetting 
— tenes and looks have surely taught their 
own lesson. 


we do wrong, 





SIMPLICITY IN TEACHING. 


Tuts is one of the highest attainments in Sunday- 
school teaching: to simplify and make clear the 
lessons of truth. are not creatures of 
mature minds. They do not think as men and 
women, Their minds run in a peculiar channel ; 
and if you interest them: gt,all, it ism proportion 
to success in discovering that channel. 

6 great point is to adopt a child’s mode . 
thinking, andl nn the objects that interest it, 
Speak with words beyond its comprehension, and 
you adoptan unknown tongue. The timois wasted, 
and the child is not instructed. 

First of all, get the idea to be conveyed clearly 
fixed in your own mind, Understand it thoroughly 
yourself; elothe it with language cadoutonl by 
your class; then you may safely hope to engage 
their minds, and make impressions for good, Re- 
call your own childhood, and the thoughts that 
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made the deepest impression on ‘your mind. What 
were they? How did they find access to your | 
heart? It was simplicity of manner and gentle 


J | words, so much in keeping with your own nature, 


that fixed great ideas on your memory. 
Your, manner will help you much to get down to 
the capacity of your scholars, . Be lively : children 


Miss | at@ quick in action and thought, Don’t be heayy, 


formal, dry, or stiff. Be awake! ow off your 
ideas cuick; it will help you to be more simple. 
You know how te engage a friend in conyersation, 
pial chain his eye and ear., Do the same with your 
c ° 





THE FATAL SLEEP. 


A. SCIENTIFIO party were once exploring a far-off 
frozen country, fo examina and procure specimens 
of its rare flora, when they were overtaken by a 
seyere storm. Tho cold was intense, and often their 
benumbed frames seemed ready ta yield to the icy 
king who reigned: in those frozen regions. From 
time to time they were warned and roused to fresh 
exertions by the leader of the party, who assured 


fhem that death would be the sure penalty of yield- 
ips to the feeling of drowsiness Dey! 4 
16m, $0 


ng oF a $ Which crept over 
30. they were ineited by his stirring words to 
press oewant towards the place a safety. But 
who, think yon, was the first to yield to that fatal 
sleep, and lie down on his bed of snow, never to 
rise again? It was the same leader who had so 
faithfully warned others of their danger. The 
ertion of bas aeig ot Bre too great; the soft and 
i) hy ey: stole oyer gil his senses was 
gray ul to the tired frame to be resisted, So 
e' ale the sleep that. knows no waking,” and his 
alf-stupefied. companions were compelled to leave 
him where he lead hmselt down, May not the 
example of this unfortunate botanist Noam us 
with a serious lesson? We may be very earnest in 
our efforts to saye others, and yet ourselves be cast- 
aways, There are TARY of Ly it may be said, 
pleats a8, - wet As Ri Q ag ig cl the 
f @ Wor. uring, and, ta ng 
on * the enchanted ground,” ite suffered the 
drowsiness which the place induces to arereomo 
them, How fearful the declaration of God’s Word 
with regard to them, when jt com: them to the 
briars and thorns, ‘‘whose end is to be burned!” 
Let us, as Sunday-school teachers, meditate often 
on this solemn subject. If Paul had reason to pra 
that while he ‘‘ taught others, he might not hims 
be a castaway,” how much more need haye we to 
offer the same prayer! Great. and conspicuous sins 
are not needful to secure our destruction. Wo 
need only to Secor: leave off watching and 
raying—and Satan will find us easy prey. Woe 
ve always reason to fear when we find our souls 
a 


. 


a cold and drowsy frame with re to spiritual 
Tinos though Aa Shae be quite vale with 
to the Shings: of time. ‘Therefore let us 
a Sa as do o ; but let us watch and be 
sober.” 








MAN. 
Max, thoughtless man, whose moments swiftly fly, 
Wakes but to sleep again, and lives to die; 
But when this present fleeting life is o’ar, 
Man dies to live, and lives to die no more, 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN. LONDON. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 
—_~— 


IN THE STREETS.—NO. II.'™ 


On the following day, we were walking, after break- 
fast, along the stibear thet road near my friend’s 
house, when a poor Italian boy passed us, with a 
monkey under his arm. He stopped for a moment 
as we came up, and, in an humble, plaintive, 
voice, asked us for money. My friend gave him a 
few halfpence, and put to him some questions re- 
lative to his manner of life, and the name and 
acquirements of his monkey. 

“Jacko!” said the boy; ‘‘here, Jacko, show the 
gentlemen what you can do.” 

At first the monkey only frowned, and grinned, 
and showed his teeth ; but after the same order had 
been repeated, he got up and performed several 
curious tricks, at which Frank was highly delighted. 

‘‘Clever monkey, that!” he exclaimed, as soon 
as the little Italian was gone. ‘‘ He did those tricks 
remarkably well, did he not?” 

“Yes,” I returned ; “he certainly did them very 
creditably; but I never can see those poor little 
fellows carrying about their ‘Jackos’ without re- 
flecting how much misery is suffered by both of 
them—boy and monkey: the boy toiling for his 
daily bread in a foreign land, and forced to do it 
by some hard taskmaster, who takes every penny 
of the gains; the monkey removed from his own 

nial climate, beaten and tormented from day to 
fia , until he has learned to practise sueh tricks 
as we have this moment witnessed; and com- 
pelled to go shivering about the streets of London 


all day, for the amusement of the public and the 
profit of some brutal Jew, most likely.” 

‘* Where do these monkeys come from?” asked 
my friend. 

‘Well, there are so many of them,” I replied, 
‘and af come from so many different places, that 


it is hard to say; but I believe the best—I mean 
the most clever—monkeys come from America.” 

‘Indeed! Are American monkeys different to 
those that inhabit the Old World ?” é; 

‘Very; so much so that the order of monkeys is 
divided into two distinct sections—the Old World 
and the New World monkeys. The most marked 
difference is in the number of teeth—American 
monkeys having four teeth more than the others; 
but there are mary other discrepancies between the 
two tribes, which it would take me too long to 
detail to you.” 

‘* Monkeys are very amusing,” Frank went on to 
say; “I always enjoy looking at them in the 
Zoological Gardens. They are so very droll. A 
relation of mine, some years ago, brought a couple 
of marmosets from Brazil; but they were unable to 
endure the cold, and died within a day or two of 
his landing in England.” 

‘What a pity! but it is always tho case, except 
in large menageries, where they are taken great 
care of, and kept warm and comfortable.” 

‘*My cousin—for it was he that I spoke of,” 
said Frank, ‘‘used to feed these monkeys on cock- 
roaches and other insects, of which they were fond.” 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ many of the South American 
monkeys feed almost exclusively on insects.” 

‘It is curious to notice,” my friend said, ‘how 
so many of them appear to use their tails as organs 





of progression; there is one, for instance, is there 
not, that naturalists call the spider-monkey ?” 

‘* Yes; the ateles, or spider-monkey, has an’ ex- 
tremely long tail, which is very useful as a pre- 
hensile organ. This is the ies that is most 
mischievous in the Zoological Gardens. You should 
caution your lady-friends against venturing too 
near the cage in which these monkeys are kept.” 

“Why? Do they bite?” 

‘Bite! No; but they have a great eye for 
ornamental flowers and coloured ribands—so much 
so that they very often do not ups od put their 
long arms through the spaces be the iron 
bars, and to snatch these enticing objects from the 
ladies’ bonnets.” 

‘‘ Which is by no means agreeable to the parties 
concerned,” said my friend, 

A large black dog passed us at this moment, with 
a basket in his mouth, apparently walking quite 
alone, as we could see no one near enough to be 
considered his master. Our versatile conversation 
was immediately turned into a new channel. 

‘That dog appears to be doing an errand for 
some one,” my friend. ‘‘See! he walks 
straight on, and is now turning down that street 
to the left. I wonder what he has got in that 
err ta 

“Dogs are very intelligent,” I said; ‘‘and this 
inciden veniaiderthn pe I have read, but of 
which I cannot attest the veracity, to the following 
effect:—A certain person had a large dog—a re- 
triever, I believe—that used to every morning 
to fetch his master a loaf of b: from the baker’s. 
The transaction was thus effected: Each morning 
the requisite money was placed in a small basket, 
which the dog immediately picked up between his 
teeth, and carried to the er’s. ived at the 
shop door, the sagacious animal would whine till 
the baker made his appearance, and then invariably 
wait for the man to take out the money and put 
the loaf in its place. This done, however, he tarried 
no longer, but made off at full towards home, 
and laid the basket and loaf at his master’s feet.” 

‘*A very pretty story, and, if true, a, remarkable 
one. I, for my part, can believe anything of a dog, 
I am so fond of them. I remember staying, one 
day, at a friend’s house, where the dog, e morn- 
ing, brought in the trivet for the kettle when the 
servants came in to prayers; and after he had 
finished his breakfast or dinner, would out 
his own plate, and hand it to the cook be 
cleaned.” 

‘There is another story, which I have heard 
from an eye-witness,” I added; ‘‘and I consider it 
a very extraordinary one; and I think you will say 
so when you have heard it.” 

**Oh!” said Frank, ‘‘I should like to hear it. 
I am never tired of stories about dogs.” 

‘* Well, a gentleman, who is now dead, possessed 
a little dog—I cannot tell’ you of what breed ; but 
the peculiarity of this animal was that he always 
knew exactly when his master would return home, 
although business matters prevented him from doing 
so at any stated hour; nevertheless, a short time, 
say @ quarter of an hour, or ten minutes, beforo 
he arrived, this little dog would testify his joy by 
dancing round and round, all over the room, and 
barking and whining alternately, to express his 
impatience to see him. This is the more strange, 
since the inmates of the house themselyes never 
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knew when he would get home. This story I can 
youch for.” ° 

‘* What a great number of different breeds of dogs 
there is now,” said Frank. “T often wonder what 
sort of creature the Yas ge dog could have been. 
Do ice think that the dog is descended from the 
wo. 

“No, I.do not,” I replied; ‘“‘my impression 
is that it is descended from some wild form that 
does not now exist, or, if it does, is not known to 
science. This primeval dog, if I may so call it, was 
probably very similar to the wolf in external 
characters, so much so that a person who had not 
studied them would pronounce them the same 
animal, It is well known that the dingo of Aus- 
tralia approaches very closely indeed to the wolfish 
form, but it is probable that the dog, from which the 
dingo, and other kinds are descended, was still 
more Closely allied to the wolf; but I do not believe 
that the wolf and dog have had a common origin, 
any more than I believe that the primeval man was 

igantic ape.” 

ell, I often think,” said Frank, ‘‘ that the 
number of species of animals is not really so large 
as naturalists of the present day imagine. I mean 
to say that I believe three-fourths of them to be 
mere. varieties, or races—thus, that there is in 
reality only one horse, one dog, and so on; and 
that these different breeds aro the result of change 
of climate, or of domestication.” 

‘¢ Yes,” I added, ‘‘and then we must remember 
that the animals that now exist have spread from a 
common centre, so that some individuals have en- 
tered different climates to others, and have attained 
an altered form in consequence—thus, man at the 
tropics is black, and at the poles is fair, whilst, 
between these limits, as he approaches the equator, 
he becomes first brown, and then of an olive hue, 
until at that point his skin attains its maximum of 
darkness.”” 

Our attention was here drawn to a performing 
hare, that was lustily beating a small drum, at 
the command of,.a , thin, raw-boned man, who 
was accompanying it with a tune on a small wind- 
instrument. We stopped for a moment to witness 
the | prone and then walked on, and my 
friend reopened the conversation by peer me 
bases 9 had — the account of the pet hares 

ept by the poet Cowper. 
replied in the affirmative. 

My friend continued— 

“‘T have often enjoyed reading the paper in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; it is written in so fresh 
and unaffected a style, so like He ee from whose 
pen it came. But it is very rarely the case, is it 
not, that hares are so docile as his were ?” 

“Very,” I replied. ‘The hare is such a timid 


familiar, even when it is young; but the article of 
which you spoke just now is a very important. one, 
inasmuch, as it otis what kindness on the part 
of man will do to overcome the timidity of such 
creatures even as hares.” 

‘‘Ts itnot true,” he asked, ‘‘ that fear is an ac- 
quired instinct?” 

‘¢ Quite true.:. Mr. Charles Darwin tells us that, 
when on one of the islands of the Galapagos Archi- 
pelago, he found the birds so tame that he actually 
pushed a hawk off the branch of a tree with the 
muzzle of his gun. He also says that, one day, as 





animal that it is extremely difficult to render it | corn 
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he was lying down, with a pitcher made of the 
shell of a tortoise in his hand, a bird, called the 
mocking-thrush, alighted on the edge, and began 
very quietly to sip the water. He adds, ‘It allowed 
me to lift it from the ground whilst seated on the 
vessel.’ A little further on he says that, in Charles’ 
Isle, which had been colonised about six years, he 
actually saw a boy sitting by a well with a switch 
in his hand, with which he killed the doyes and 
finches as they came to drink.” 

** Talking of the birds of the Galapagos Archi- 
pelago,”’ said T’rank, ‘‘ reminds me of our London 
sparrow, especially as I see one at this present 
moment perched on those area railings: now, I 
doubt whether you could go and knock him down 
with a stick.” 

**No,” I returned; ‘‘ fear is now an hereditary 
instinct in the birds of the British Isles; they know 
man’s cruel nature too well to trust themselves to 
his tender mercies; and I think they are quite 
right, for we, taken as a nation, persecute the small 
birds in a most unpardonable manner.” 

“Do the small birds, then, do us any good?” 
inquired my friend.. 

‘Do us any good!” I repeated ; ‘‘ yes, of course 
they do; it is their office to keep down insects from 
too large an increase, and to turn. to account the 
many morsels of nutritive matter that are rejected 
by man and the lower animals. You must remem- 
ber that this world of creation is supported on 
highly economical principles, so that no particle of 
matter is ever allowed to be wasted by the Great 
Author of all, who has so arranged the material 
universe that it seems to return again and i 
into itself, and ever and anon to burst forth in some 
new form with redoubled brilliancy. It is very 
interesting to work out mentally the history of a 
bubble of gas for example, which, in the first in- 
stance, we will suppose to be floating about in mid- 
air; a storm bursts forth, and combined with 
another bubble of different gas, it falls to the 
ground in the form of a drop of water; this drop of 
wales panera the soil, and is, in due course, 
imbibed by some neighbouring plant, so that, by 
this time, it has become a portion of a vegetable 
organisation; in a few days, aan this plant—it 
may be a kind of grass, for example—is devoured 
by some herbivorous quadruped, and therefore it is 
now a particle of an animal structure; but it is 
still doomed to another change of quarters, when 
this animal is devoured by another of a carnivorous 
nature, and finally it is given off from the body of 
the animal 2 e form of expended heat, or 
perspiration.” ; 

“Yes, it is certainly very curious; but I had no 
idea that the small birds were in any way useful, 
for I fancied that all they did was to devour the 


‘‘ They do devour the corn, certainly,” I replied ; 
‘but in nine cases out of ten the corn is infested by 
insects ; indeed, the small birds prefer diseased ears; 
although, if there be no di corn at hand, they 
will undoubtedly eat up healthy crops; neverthe- 
less, the good they do more than compensates for 
the evils arising from their presence; and were we 
to destroy them, our crops would be worse off than 
they are now; indeed, the experiment has been 
tried over and over again, but always with the 
same result.” 

“Yes,” added my friend, “‘I remember reading 
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of a fatmer Who fesdlyed to destroy all the srhall 
birds on his land; but, in the followitig year, his 
crops were éntirely. spoiled by yast quintities of 
grubs which eat up the ears.” 

“‘T have heard a very. Cn story of the common 
sparrow,” I said, ‘‘and 1 believe you will find it in 
Stanley’s ‘Familiat History of Birds,” very much 
in the same words in which I tell if to you. Inthe 
early spring of the year 1818 a couple of sparrows, 
haying a desire of building a comfortable nest, hit 
upon @ most bom hole among thé tiles on the 
roof of some building; the male bird, however, 
became entangled in the fallen mortar, and was 
imprisoned. ‘This accident attracted the sympi- 
thies of all the sparrows neat, afd, with ote 
consent, they flocked around to express their corti- 
miseration, for his sufferings; but his spouse, not 
relishing her husband’s position being thus a 
matter of curiosity on the part of thé sparrow- 
world, drove away the troublesome visitors, and 


sét herself to work to liberate her imprisoned lord.’ 


His beak, being the most ae ag ottion of his 
body, formed an excellent handle for her exertions 
and accordingly she seized it in her owh, and pulled 
at it with might did main. But her unfortunate 
husband was not proof owt such S1iérgetic tugs, 
and yielded up his life before his industrious bettét- 
half had made thuth way towdrils the desitetl effect. 
Yet the feinile bird wis not to ‘be dautited even 
by this, but coritinued to pull at the body of her 
deceased master with unreinitting industry, uhtil 
she was at length ditiven away by & spectator who 
had watched the scené froni Bogthhing toend. It 
is related that about an hour afterwards & sparrow, 
supposed to be this hen, was obseryell sitting on 
the very spot where the accident hud happened, 
crouched together, with her feathers all standing 
up, 80 as to give her the appearance of a ball, con- 
yeying a perfect idea of disconsolate sufferitig.” 

‘Poor eredture!” exclaimed Frank; ‘ bh ad 
little idea that het pffoctiotiate nay waiild be 
the cause of the death of hér husband.” 

‘Tho “th ol isa yery bold and gr nb ep 
bird, which is thé restilt of his perilous life. He is 
obliged to be bold, for, if he were not, he would dis 
of hunger, and the scarcity of food in the streets of 
the metropolis is the caus of his quatrelsomie dis- 
position,” 

“Under the satis Se eae I should be sutettl 
some too,” said Frank. “TI conféss I like the 
sparrow, in spite of his bad qualities.” 

«Well, I agree with you,” I replied } ** thete is 
sométhing very interesting about it ; de ‘habits ate 
so amusing, and its character so origitial, thit @ 
whole, volume might be written on anecdotes of 
sparrow-life.’ 


“The sparrow i8 almost the only Lotidon bird, is | f 


it not?’ my friend inquired, 

Well, there is the rook,” I rétutned ; “ there 
ave plenty of thase to be seen in pliites Whets there 
is any open groulid with & sufficient number of 
trees for a rookery; but the sparrow is the’ only 
London. bitd par excellence, fie we do not se6 
much of the rook in 4 genttal way.’ 

“Tom always greatly dmased with wa a 
rookery ; if is so funny to ses thé rogulit order 
which 18 preserved in tho socicty, and t6 watch the 
inceting of the paronts dnd offspring after their 
day’s separation.” 

* Sometimes a pair of tooks ate outldwed by the 





tribe, and thon no etitreaties will prévail én the 
birds to allow these to build either in or neat the 
a at of the rookery.’ A case occurted within 

6 Observation of a friend of ming, The tnifortu- 
nate retited to a short ras and began 
bitilditig most assiduously; but before they hail pro- 
ceeded far with the work the whole of the rooks 
nedr caimé and destroyeil the half-finished nest, and 
drove the unhappy outlaws away.” 

“How very extraorditiary ! ‘and what reasou can 
you give for this singular behaviour ? ” 

“ None whatever, I aiti'sotry to say; but I sup- 
ee they had infringed the laws of rookdoin, and 
iad thus drawn upoti themstlyds the wrath of 
their comrades; but it is one of those inexplicable 
probleihs which we cannbt at present solve, and 
pais will never be able to comprehend.” 

‘Tt is curious,” my friend remarked, ‘that 
whilst wo werd conversing’ on the animals that 
infest the hotise, our attetition was ‘chiefly dtawn 
towards the inséet world; but duting our two 
discussions on the creatures which ie to be 
seen in the Tiohdon streets we Hays hever once 
referred to theni; the fict is, I suppose, that no 
ame sof SY coliseqtionte ars to be foutid ih such 
0 eesti 

“Well,” I teplicd, “there is one tioth; kndwii 
td collectors as the ‘ leopard,’ that infosts thay of 
the squares to a gredt extent, so much so that they 
have pearly destroyed ‘all the ‘trees in Euston 
Squirts; but T do hot know’ of any other tioths 
that are particularly fetiarkible for their Tondon 
haunts, extept clothes-tioths, of which Wo lave 
dirvady conversed, and a little ons that is ‘occa 
aibnalty found in stables and garrets, but is not 
ba aN of inuich interest.” 

With these wotds our conversation téiniindted, 
a8 fir as ndtural history as concerned, ‘A friend 
joinéd ts, dnd we talked of other things wo 
reached home. 
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of consideration in connection with our present theme. 
One of these is orphanhood. It is an astertained faét 
that “ the number of parents, of the children attending 
an erdinady Sunday-school is nearly double the amount 
of those alive among the parents of an equal number of 
ragged-school children.” “Out of forty-tliree boys, from 
eieven to seventeen years of age, admitted into the In- 


dustrial Institution in Grotto Passage, there was riot one . 


boy who -had: both :parents alive; four had no mother, 
eighteen liad no father, and twenty-one out of the forty- 
three lad neither father nor mother, . How dreadful 
the consequences of such desolate and unprotected 
orplianhood! In Very many cises the deaths of ‘the 
parents form the date of the children’s downfall. Often 
cast on tlie. ope streets, without either fridnd or coun- 
sellor, their first refuge is a low lodging-house, where 
they are speedily instructed in the arts of thieving. 
Thefe aré many Wt ig asylums in and aroufd Lon- 
don. As early as't ob id 1708, ah orphan’ sclibol md 
refuge was’ established ih Londou, and nearly thirty 
have Bitice “ten opened. In soine.“ preference is given 
to the children,.of respectable parents,” but “no pros 
vision was mad@ for the orphan child who could not 
procure a bed. the first night after his father's funeral, 
and Whosé otily ‘proxies’ were the eviderices of want 
and misery,” until the ragged-school and the refuge 
opened their doors to the ‘mitherless bairn.” 

Another cause of juvenile crime.is, and has. been, tlie 

lluting influence of the rookeries and low haunts of 

ndon. It was only after ragged-schools had been 
enrablated hat ‘these began £6 be explored arid thieir 
sectets brotiglit’forth to the liglit of diy: Mark that 
“party of three gelitlonien, fendezvoured at the police. 
office, Scdtland Yard;,and,:aceompaniéd and guided by 
a fam “ dejevtive,’? plunge into the. very ‘heart, of 
ne It is evening at the “Seven Dials*—a well- 
known cetitre of villany. About twenty known thieves, 
‘disperse for thiei¢ Work, are pointed out ia 


just dbout to 
groups of twos dnd threes, sinoking theit pipes, and ap- 
parently arranging tlicirpluiis. Avcotiple of them recog. 
nise the, detevtive, but the party pass on, The “ Rais’ 


Castle,” a yautt vader ground and a known haunt of 
robbers, is entered, It is filled with some five-and- 
twonty or thirty inen—*& cottipahy of thorough black- 
guards, who; bub for the presetive of Sandérs atid his two 
allies, would have plundered us to the lasé farthing, and 
probably would not have felt very nervous about bury- 
ing ug under the floos of theic own cellar.” 

hat the lodging-houses are visited. One is entered. 
Ligtit famitiés ate to sleep liere; and “in that corfier— 
a small dhglé—two fariilies, hine or ten luman beings, 
are té tie wedged for the night.” It was this hovel that, 
at a! later hour; & few niglts before; Charlés Dickens 
had , visited... How vivid) is hia doncsiates —* Ten, 
twenty, thirty—who can count them! en, women 
childres for ihe most, port tated, heaped upon the floor 
like ots in a cheeté. “Ho! if that dark corner 
yonder! Dees any one lie there?” * Me, sir, Irish me, 
a widder With six: children’: * Add yonder ??: * Me, sir, 
with, me! wife, and leh’ poor babes?’ ‘And to the left 
there?? ‘Me, sir, Lrish me, along wid two more 
as is me fa i" re ipraage b there # ‘Me, 
cits had. 8 Mona :ftitnbaet ve blessed souls. 
And 's this ig iy foot? Atother Trish 
mé, whom I have wakened out of sleep; and across my 
other foot. lies shis wife; and by the:shoes of Inspector 
Field lie. the ae eldest, squeezed between the open 
door and the wall.” 

Next the party cross the Thames, and visit deiis of 
thieves in the heart-of Sout#iWatk. In one house it was 
wold em have came on a bad night; there are, few of 
us here to-night.” “Where are the rest?” “All at 
Ascot, sir” (ib was the day of Ascot races), 

‘The party now fitially repair to the neightouthood 
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of the dovks, aud enter the daticing sdloons where the 
sailors are ensnared and afterwards phitidered. Explo- 
ration is ulsé inade of a lodginy-house, blick With dirt, 
lodded with’ pollution, aid, in'a rooth some fifteett feet 
by twelve, eighteeti human beings sleeping together, 

The late Rev. Jolin Branch once made an exploratory 
Visit to 4 fitibet of the low lodgin&-houses of the metro. 
polis. He disvoveted, to his horror, such rafiipant vice, 
from tlie overerowding and prothiscuous mixitig of the 
séxes; tliat when he made kndéwn tlie results to Lord 
Shaftesbury, that noblemati refased to credit his report 
utitil he accompanied bim on a second midtight investi- 
gation, when ‘tll that’ had been ‘told him was awfally 
Confirtied. Disvoveries of this kind led to that most 
important piece of legislation, known as “The Lodging- 
house Act,” which has told so powerftilly in Lotidon on 
p> sanitary condition and in the diiinution of rice and 
crime, 

Polluting literature exercises a fearful ittfluence on the 
young. In foal tirid fetid stream it has flowed on for yedrs, 
debauching the mitdé, inflaming the passions, deadening 
the cunsviénce, obliterating the traces of eatly veneration 
for wliat i8 ‘good ‘ahd pure, hardening the heart, and, by 
itS descriptions of évil and its pictorial représentations, 
stitiulating the imagination. By thes influetives it leads 
on to & course of licentious indulgence, destroys both 
body and soul, and leaves parents to weep over early and 
unhonoured graves. For vile pelf, not only the prodtic- 
tions of bestial minds, but inipurtations of French pritts, 
aud translations of the works of Frenth withors who 
are at once the apostles of atheism atid lust, ouk youths 
are fearfully ‘corrupted. Theré are deighbetirhoods in 
London reeking with these abothinations ; proscribed by 
law, and sometimes punished; the poison vendors still 
survive and flourish. Vicious courses once entered on, 
through such-infludnee; crime follows, andthe Nemesis 
of legal penalty, swift and sure, overtakes and seizes the 
perpetrators, 

The cheap theatres have dorié incalculable imisclitef itt 
London. The youths fréquenting these places become 
familiar with foul: deeds; debauchery, intemperance, 
suicide, murder, are their habitual element, insomuch 
that crime loses its heirousness, anid public execution 
its terror. Tlie play of “ Jack Sheppard” has demo- 
ralised and made thieves of hundreds. “ The second play 
I saw at the 'tlieatre,” said # young convict, “was ‘ Jack 
Sheppard.’ . I thought hini a fine; sharp fellow. The first 
place we broke into was——..” [Here followed the detuils 
of seven cases of robbery.] “ H—— often compared us 
to Jack Sheppard and his comrades, and said we had 
gone thtough alfmost as much as he had.” Another 
prisoner said; “ I saw ‘ Jack Sheppard’ played twice. It 
éxeited in day mind a desire to imitate him. A few 
weeks after, L committed my first robbery. Iam quite 
convinced that if I had never seen the play I should 
have never got into this trouble, The play did me far 
more harin than the book. We did thesd robberies for 
thé nainé of the thing.” 

Singing-rooms atid concerts are: another sourve of 
crime. “I was never fond of drink,” said:a convieti; 
“but the singing and dancing euticed me to go; those 
places have been my pigs ‘There are twelve. persons 
now ii the prison whom I have seen there.” ‘To the 
causes of jiivenilé criihé already etunierated, titust be 
added the drunkenness and wicked éxample 6f parents. 
Many, very niany childven. are in a far worse condition 
than orphans; theis parents’ compel them to go oub on 
the streets to beg, beat them if they come home without 
money, and encourage those first acts of petty larceny 
which lead in the tirst instatice to the short Intprisoii- 
ment, then to years of penal servitude, ana, alas! in not 
a fow instances, to the murderer’s cell, aud the gaitows. 

‘ sichenzug feelings we gadiy turn away from 
these fearfai causes of juvenile crime. Bat for what is 
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now, thank God, being achieved by ragged-schools, by 
refuges, by reformatories, by parents’ meetings, by the 
ever-increasing absorption of many of both sexes, ap- 
parently lost for ever “to virtue and to. heaven,” into 
the ranks of the industrious, as domestic servants, as 
confidential employés in the shops of tradesmen and the 
offices of merchants, as well as those who have gone ont 
as emigrants to our colonies, and also the numerous 
happy, busy, cheerful lads that are now mustered on the 
rolls of our shoe-black brigades—but for these blessed 
contrasts to a dark and terrible past, and the trans- 
forming operations of the Holy Spirit, by the Word, on 
many hearts, we should be ready to despair. : 

'o these renovating agencies we have yet to refer.in 
detail, Meanwhile, let us pity, pray for, labour to save 
from ruin, the poor, outcast, ragged child; let us also 
ply unceasingly the power of truth and love. 

‘The great body who teach in ragged-schools are em- 
phatically loving, and so, “ wise to win souls.” Occa- 
sionally there may be harshness. Failure is the result, 
A teacher had been severe with some children ; one of 
them asked another teacher if Mr. —— was a Christian ? 
— Yes, doubtless.” “And will he go-to heaven? ”— 
“I trust so.” “Oh, then I don’t want to go to heaven, 
for I should not like to be where he is.” Let those who 
think that religion can be enforced remember this. 

Ob, speak to him kindly, the boy has a heart ; 

"_ Pray think ere you bid him in anger depart. 

His tatters and rags will not darken your door; 

It is not his fault he is dirty and poor, 

Can you wonder to find him a rogue or a fool 

With Distress for his master—the street for his school? 

(To be continued.) 








Biblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST.. MATTHEW, 
CHarter VI.—Verses 1 and 2, 
“Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them: otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven. 

“Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of 
men.” 

Our Lord in these verses cautions his disciples against 
vanity and ostentation in the performance of religious 
duties ; and at the same time enumerates the giving of 
alms, prayer, and fasting: almsgiving as being our 
especial duty towards our neighbour; prayer as our 
duty towards God; and fasting as a duty towards our- 
selves. These three relations—to. God, to ourselves, 
and to our neighbour—are frequently to be met with in 
the Seriptures. 

. As it does not appear to have been a Jewish custom 
“to sound a trumpet” on such occasions, the phrase 
must be regarded as a proverbial expression to signify 
publicity and display, 

The “hypocrite” is the man whose conduct. is to be 
shunned because he is one who combines actual vice with 
apparent virtue, by means of which he deceives himself 
aad attempts to deceive others. 


Verse 6. 
“ When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Pather which is in 





secret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly.” 

It would add to the fervour of our devotions did we 
reficct rightly upon thé nature of prayer, and its ‘suit. 
ability to the various conditions of men. -If we regard 
the supplicant— 

As a man, prayer is the language of worship ; 

As a creature, it is the language of dependence ; 

As a subject, it is the language of submission ; 

As a sinner, it is the language of confession ; 

As a reveiver of mercies, it, is the language of 
thankfulness ; 

As a needy man, it is the language of supplication ; 

As a pardoned man, it is the language of adoration ; 

As a grateful man, it is the language of obedience ; 

As ‘a man of faith, it is the language of love, 
leading him to do what the Bible tells him to do, and 
leading him to believe what the Bible bids him believe; 
for religion is such a belief in God’s Word as maintains 
a daily influence on the heart and life; and prayer is 
the secret of the Christian’s ability to believe and to 
obey. 

St. Chrysostom, in his oration on the Incomprehensible 
Nature of God, in glowing language thus ‘speaks of 
prayer :— 

Prayer is an all-sufficient panoply, a treasure un- 
diminished, a mine which is never exhausted, a sky 
unobscured by clouds, a haven unruffled by the storm ; 
it is the. root, the fountain, and the mother of a 
thousand thousand blessings. It transcends a monarch’s 
power. I speak not of the prayer which is cold, and 
feeble, and devoid of energy. I speak of that which 
proceeds from a mind outstretched; the child of a con- 
trite spirit—the offspring of a soul converted. ‘This: is 
the prayer which mounteth to the heavens. The power 
of prayer hath subdued the strength of fire; it hath 
bridled the rage of lions; hushed anarchy to rest; 
extinguished wars; appeased the elements; expelled 
demons; burst the chains of death; expanded the gates 
of heaven ; assuaged diseases; repelled frauds; rescued 
cities from destruction ; it hath stayed the sun in its 
course ; and arrested the progress of the thunderbolt— 
in a word, it hath destroyed whatever is an enemy to 
man, I speak not of the prayer engendered by the 
lips, but of that which ascends from the recesses of the 
heart. May we not say with the inquiring disciples, 
“Lord, teach us how to pray?” 

In our prayers we must not lose sight of this im- 
portant lesson. Prayer is designed for the honour of 
God as’ well as for the benefit of man. “ Acts of 
worship,” says Dr. Manton, “are to be unto God and for 
God;” and Bishop Ken thus piously expresses himself 
on this point: “I adore and love thee, O Jesu, who hast 
taught us that the right end of our prayer should be 
the glory of God; that we should ever be careful to 
mix praise with our’ prayers, and be as zealous’ to give 
thanks for what we receive, as to pray for what we 
want,” 

a Verse 7, 

“When ye pray, use not’ vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do.” 

That repetitions in themselves are not. improper, we 
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judge front. the fact. that our. blessed Lord) when 
enduring. his: agoriy in the garde; knélt down’ at 
three different times in prayer—using the same wards. 
Repetitions ‘nity ofteh aris in the fervotir of earnest 
supplication ; it is only vain repetitions that aro. to be 
condemned. .In.one of the Greek. pacts, mearly! one 
hundred, verses.are filléd with the repetition of two or 
three words as an address to the Deity. The priests of 
Baal cotitinted repeating the sanio strain from morhing 
until “evetiing ; and the writer of the Acts tells us 
that the inhabitants of Ephesus, for the: space of 
two. hours repeated: the cry“ Great is: Didna!” A 
remarkable instance of “vain repetitions” occurs in 
modern times, as showr by 4 prayer ih the handwriting 
of Tippoo Sajb, found in the folds of his robe when his 
dead Body was discovered among the slain after the 
storming of Seringapatam : O. God,.0. God, G God, 
O God! O. Lord; 0. Lord, O Lord, O Lord! 0. Living! 
O Immortal! O Living! 0 Tmitiottal! © Livyitig! 
O TmmdtHtel! “O Living! O Immortal!” &. These 
are the vain repetitions of heathens, and, not energetic 
prayer. 
Verse 9. 

“After this imatiner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven,” &e. ; 

In creating this preséat world; the Spirit of God was 
pleased to operate upon the chaotic mfiterials dlready 
existing) and by ‘his. créative eriergy to adapt crude 
mattér t6 the wanls and the comforts of man. In like 
manner, when, our blessed, Lord, in his great work of 
redemption;: instituted: the:.sacraments that were to 
benefit the members of the» Christian Chittch; tie 
adopted ‘rites and custotis that already pteviilel, and 
gave them. a new application, accompanied by the 
assurance of espegial blessings to the spiritual, recipient 
of these. sacraments; and when the disciples entteated 
the Saviour to teach ‘them how to ptay; our’ Lord 
did not, compose a new form of words, but h@ Saw fit to 
select, ‘avd ‘to arritigé, ahd to enlarge ‘the petitions 
which the Jews themselves had been accustomed to 
present to God.in prayer, I 

Dr. Lightfoot, in his works, gives us the Lord’s 
Prayer as extracted froin Rabbinical writers: 

“Our Father who artin heaven, bé gracibus tinto us. 
© Lord our God, hallowed be thy name, and let the 
remembrance of thee. be glorified ‘in heaven above, and 
in the earth here below, Let thy kingdom: réign over 
us now anid for ever, ‘The Holy nieti of old said, Rethit 
and férgive’ nto all inén Whatstever they have doud 
agaitist thee, Aud lead’ ‘us not into the fiands of 
temptation, but, deliver.us from. the evil thing, For 
thine.is. the kingdom, and thou shalt reign. in glory fot 
ever and for evermore.” 

Theéondition of forgivencss, 18 iheorporatéd ‘in’ the 
Lor?'s’ Priyet, ig without similarity in the da 
writings, This was.a.lesson ouly to, be acquired un 
the teaching of the Gospel, i i 

In the» brief summary of the Lord’s moan | 
many sayings of the prophets; apbstlés, disedurses 
sab LAR, Eig adhd precepts, ate touichel ‘upon ! 
“How many duties,” says Tertullian, “are ab oned 
discharged! The honouring of God in the Father; the 
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testimony of faithin thexame; theoffering of obedience 
to the will; ‘thé remenibrance of hope in the kingdom; 
the petition for life in the bread ; the confession of debts 
in the prayer t6 forgive ; the attxious cite dbout tempta- 
tions in the call for defence.” 

In the Lord’s Ptdyer the majority of writers reckon 
the number of pétitions to be sever. The ‘first’ threv, 
says Olshausett, speak of the richts of Goll; using the 
pronoun tiy—*Tiry name ; ‘Tty kingdom’? "Tiry will” 
the last four mark. the poverty of man, denoted by the 
word us; ' To the Holy Trinity allusion is thus made— 
God the Creator and Preserver, in the pétitions of the 
fitst and sevdrid parts; God the Redeemer, iif tlie second 
petition of each part; atid Gott the Holy Spirit, in the 
third. (Tholuck.) In this prayer the ‘lationship of 
man to.God is clearly stated... Under: the Old Testament 
dispensation, the relationship was that of a servant to 
a master; under the New Testament, it is that of a son 
to a father, 

To say “ My Father ” is the exclusive privilege of the 
only-begotten Son of God; but.“ thy Father ” is said to 
the faitlful-also; and ‘our Father” is ‘said 49 the 
faithfat (John xx. 17). 

' (To be continued.) 





“SEEK. THOSE. THINGS WHICH ARE 
ABOVE,”—Cot, iii. 1. 


Wr ited hot seek fot happiness 
In aught beneath the skies ; 

Farth’s “ broken cisterns ” ne'er cati bless, 
Or yield the sou} supplies, 


“at he have, tried with eager care 
Ive, 
Wi it's thas lhe promi fair, 


ut fail true peace to give. 


The soaring mind of man hath sought 
In learning to be blest; 

But while oppressed by anxious though, 
Has found no place for rest; 


Aud if induced ‘by tempting fame 
In toil to persevere, 

Has gained at length an empty dame, 
And laurels steeped in cite. 


PHS bliss we need can only spring 
From streams of heavenly birth ; 

Thence we may living waters briiig! 
And joys of lasting Worth. 


A simple deed for Jesus done— 
A loving, gentle word— 

To chieét 4 sid or safferirig one, 
Will often pedte afford, 


For only they. are happy here 
Who btimbly sir} 4 ta ail, 


SLIANO ; 
In. patience, each ailotied re, 
With calm phony Cal 


Whose hearts are fixed above the skits, 

. And net.on things below ; 

While pressing onward to the prize 
Which Jesus will bestow, 
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MARK WARREN; 


oR, 
“ONWARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
cece pmen> 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ocravius Lortus kept his word, He had a great 
desire to see his brother’s pretty wife. This feeling was 
not altogether one of curiosity. It was partly good- 
natured pity. None knew better than he did the truth 
of the saying, “ All is not gold that glitters.” And he 
had a suspicion that this homely proverb would be veri- 
fied in Phosbe’s case. 


“For, after all,” thought he, “I dare say his house is | b 


little better than a prison for the poor thing, and 
5 teaching and preaching will worry her to 
death.” 

Octavius would have liked to pop in at a venture. 
But he knew that unexpected visits were disliked by 
Herbert, and also he fancied a little preparation might 
be better for Phosbe. So he wrote a line to say he 
should dine with his brother on Thursday ;. the day he 
wrote being Monday. And receiving for answer that 
Herbert would be glad to see him, he went. 

If he could have guessed ‘what Phosbe would have en- 
dured in the interval, I think he would have) put: his 
note in the fire, and run the risk of displeasing his 
brother. But; happily for Herbert, he did not. 

“ Now, Phosbe, you must mind how you behave. My 
brother is coming on Thursday.” 

“Brother!” Phosbe’s heart gave a great leap, but 
she silenced it. 

“Yes, Herbert. Will you please tell me what I am 
to do?” 

“Do! nothing at all. Have you not learned by this 
time that calmness and self-possession—repose of man- 
ner, in fact—is the point to which I am ee oy bring 
you? You are too nervous and fidgety by half,” 

“ That is because I am afraid of making pos Sogey." 

“ Am I ever angry ? ” asked Herbert, displ ‘ 

“No, no; not as other people are,” replied Phosbe ; 
“but I can see you are vexed, and then I lose heart, 
and get worse and worse.” 

Herbert sighed, and took a turn up and down the 
room. Then he said— 

* Phebe.” 

“ Yes, Herbert.” 

“ My brother is used to refined society, and I don’t 
want him to think you are countrified, and none the 
better for my teaching.” 

“No, Herbert.” 

* Well, then, in the first place you must not talk 
much, Phoebe. You have not quite got rid of your 
provincial accent. Speak very little, and to the pur- 


pose. 

“ Yes, Herbert.” 

“ And try to do the honours of the table more grage- 
fully. I was ashamed of you the other day, even before 
Mr. Simms.” 

** Yes, Herbert.” 

“ And you must practise that new song. I shall like 
my brother to hear it. You will have nothing to do; I 
shall arrange everything; so you will have full leisure 
to digest the hints I have given you.” 

Phoebe did not answer; a tear began to steal down 
her cheek, but she put her finger upon it to stop it. 

“Why do you cry, Phebe? It is very ungrateful,” 
cried her husband, impatiently. “Am I not always 
taking pains to make you presentable? What would 
you have ?” , 

Phoebe knew very well what’ she would have—her 
liberty ; but she said nothing. 

Octavius Loftus, poor henpecked fellow! who hardly 


iia 





dare call his soul his own, was a Goliath of Gath in the 
eyes of Phoebe. She trembled at the very thought of 


him. 

“ What shall I do?” said she to herself, as she sat 
alone, her hands folded in her lap. “I shall be so 
nervous I shan’t know what to do, or where to look; 
and Herbert will be angry, as he was the day Mr. Simms 
came, and I spilt the gravy. It was all because my 
hand shook so: . Ah, me !. what will become of me ?.” 

The next day was Thursday. . Octavius met his 


brother in the town, and they walked home together. 
On the way, Herbert threw out a few hints touching 
his domestic difficulties. 
“ Mrs. Loftus is: very nervous, unfortunately,” said 


e. 

“Ts she? poor thing!” said Octavius, in a, tone of 
deep compassion. 

“T don’t know what cause there is to pity her,” said 
Herbert, coldly. 

“Oh, no; of course not. ‘Oh, no, not at all ;” said 
Octavius, hastily, and afraid of giving offence. He was 
used to drawing in his horns. 

. “Most people would think she was to be envied,” con- 
tinued Herbert, striding along with great dignity. “I 
have raised her from an inferior position, and given her 
a good one. What more could she wish? It: is not 
~— Phoebe Silverwoods to whom Fortune is so kind,” 

“Is she happy ?” asked Octavius, inadvertently. 

“Happy! How can you ask? Of course sho is! 
Happy! How can she help being happy ?” 

“T only thought perhaps——~” 

* Perhaps what?” 

“ Well, you must not be offended. But if the poor—if 
Mrs. Loftus ”—correcting himself hastily—“ has strong 
family affections, and you keep her from——” 

“Nonsense, Octavius; she has my family to attach 
herself to ; what more can'she want? I introduce 
her as soon as she is presentable.’ 

Octavius.said no more; but in his heart he pitied 
Phebe, 

Phoebe was in her room ready dressed, but trembling 
excessively. Herbert ran up to fetch her. 

“Phoebe! what on earth are you doing here? My 
brother is in the drawing-room, and I expected you to 
receive him.” F 

“Oh, Herbert, I am so frightened!” cried Phoebe, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Frightened ?” 

a a at Mr. Loftus. I dare not go down without 
you!” ; 

“Nonsense! what an absurdity!” 

Phoebe still lingered, however, her hand on the door. 

“ Herbert, what am I say to him?” 

“Say ?. Good Heavens ! you surely know what to say. 
Go down at once! I have to dress yet, and Octavius 
will think we are not glad to see him.” 

Pheebe went slowly down-stairs, and stood a moment 
at. the drawing-room door,.with a white, face and 
trembling limbs; then she opened it, and peeped in. It 
was well that Herbert did not see her making her début. 

When Octavius heard a rustle of silk outside the 
door, and then saw the door open a few inches, and a 
face expressive of great alarm and em ent show 
itself, the whole state of the case was clear to. him. 
Accustomed to the sign of terror, he could fully sympa- 
thise with Phoebe, He rose to meet her, shook hands 
cordially, and led her into the room. 

“Mrs. Herbert Loftus, I am sure.” 

“Thank you, how do you do?” said Phoebe, all in a 
flutter, and not daring to look up. 

*T am quite well, thank you, and very glad to make 
your acquaintance,” replied he, kindly, and leading her 
to the sofa. 
Phobe sat on the sofa, and he took a seat near her. 
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She was awkward and embarrassed in theextreme; her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 

e thought her very pretty, but a mere child, and, of 
course, i without training or conduct—* The very 
last person Herbert ought to have married.” 

He could see she was not happy, or, so far as he knew, 
ever likely to be so. And he could see—as standers-by 
do see the most of the game—that Herbert’s scheme 
was @ failure; that Phoebe would never become what he 
was trying to make her. 

Octavius had long regarded Phoebe as a victim; now 
he was convinced of it. 

At first he tried 1o draw her out by conversing on in- 
different subjects, but Phcobe came off badly; her 
answers Were monosyllables ; her range of ideas, as may 
be imagined, remarkably limited. Octavius tried another 
plan, perhaps an imprudent one, certainly one likely to 
get him into trouble—he began to talk to Phoebe about 
her relations. His great pity for her, and a chivalrous 
idea of befriending her, Ted him into this snare. 
~—_ is no doubt he -had better have let the subject 
aione, 

To do him justice, he approached it with considerable 
delicacy, and avoided startling Phebe in any way. Still 
he could not touch her secret wound without causing 
considerable agitation. At first she tried to evade his 
remarks, for the Silverwood question had been pro- 
hibited. Then, when he persevered, she looked up into 
his face with an expression of absolute terror. He re- 
assured her with the utmost kindness, and very soon the 
ice was broken, and Phebe’s full heart had poured 
itself out in all its bitterness of disappointment and 


regret, i 

She knew it was wicked to leave her mother and Giles, 
and she had been wretched ever since. Herbert would 
not let her write, and they would think her so cruel. 
Giles. was the best brother that ever lived.. She pined 
so after him. If she could only send him a message, it 
would be some comfort to her; but there was no one to 
send it by. 

* Where does Mr. Giles live ? ” asked Octavius. 

Tt is not Mr. Giles—-his Christian name is Giles; he 
is Giles Silverwood, and he lives at Michael Warren’s,” 
said Phosbe, quickly. ‘ Michael Warren is a shoemaker 
at Westover, and Giles is apprenticed to him.” 

Octavius winced a little. It was evident Herbert had 
made a d te mistake, 

Still it did not prevent his pitying Phebe. He liked 
her all. the better for her sisterly affection, and was just 
the last. man in the world to crush it down, 

“Tf you will give me your brother’s exact address, I 
am sure to be penne through Westover some of these 
days, and I will call upon him,” said he. 

Pheebe’s face lighted up with a gleam of joy that made 
it quite beautiful. : 


“ It may not be at present,” continued Octavius ; “ but 


you may depend upon it I wild call.. What shall I say 
to him ? 4 


“Oh, everything!” cried Phoebe, clasping her hands. 
“Everything to convince him how I love him, 
and shall never, never forget him, Tell him I think of 
him day and night, and long so to seo him and gy 
mother, But no, you will not see my mother. . Tell 
Giles to tell my mother how I am pining after her. And, 
oh! would you give him this little ring, with my dearest 
love! Herbert will not miss it, for I do not often wear 
it. Will you give it into his own hands ? ” 

“Certainly I will.” 

“His address is at Michael Warren’s, shoemaker, 
Chapter Street, Westover.” Octavius took a scrap of 
pees out of his pocket-book, and wrote according to 

er direction. ; 

“But don’t let Herbert see it,” urged Phosbe. “I 
know it is wicked to have secrets from my husband, but 


meee 





my heart is torn in two—indeed it is; and I think 
sometimes I shall die of grief if I may not see my 
mother and Giles,” 

Octavius put the slip of paper back into his pocket- 
book, and had no more than time to do so, Herbert 
came.in that moment, and all conversation touching the 
race of Silverwcods was at an end. 

Phebe would have done better that day if Herbert 
had not watched her so narrowly. 

She liked Octavius, and felt grateful for his kindness. 
She tried in her simple way to make herself agreeable to 
him, but a look from Herbert stopped her. She was 
eithar talking too much, or too loud, or forgetting her 
accent.. And Phoebe drew up short, and was timid and 
embarrassed again, 

In this nervous state she was requested to sing; and 
might have acquitted herself well if Herbert had not 
planted himself at the back of her chair. As it was, she 
sang out of tune more than once, and when she had 
finished, and Octavius began good-naturedly to praise 
her, Herbert frowned, and said, coldly— 

“You need not sing again, Phebe.” 

Phoebe sat down discouraged. The brothers began to 
talk, and she sat, listlessly by. She could not work, she 
might not read, she might not talk, There was no 
freedom for her any way, and so the evening dragged 
its weary length. 

When Octavius was gone—he was staying in the 
neighbourhood—Pheebe got up to retire. Her sad, 
Ww look vexed Herbert. 

“Phoebe, you want cheerfulness. I shall never teach 
you to be an agreeable woman,” 

Phebe hung her head. She was inclined to be 
sullen. The sweetest tempers get sour with ceaseless 
contradiction. 

“You find fault with me for.everlasting, Herbert! I 
can never please you.” 

“ Phebe, yon are forgetting yourself,” replied Her- 
bert, haughtily, 

“Forget myself! I wish I could,” thought Phabe, 
in the bitterness of her heart. 

But did Octavius pay the promised visit to Giles? 
Certainly he did. Some time after, he contrived to pass 
through Westover, and he searched out Giles ? 

Giles was in Michael Warren’s shop, soling a pair of 
boots, when Octavius entered, and courteously requested 
to k to Mr. Silverwood, 

iles was a plain, rough fellow, as we all know, and 
hated fine gentlemen, the whole batch of them, for 
Pheebe’s sake. He replied bluntly that his name was 
Giles Silverwood. What had he (Octavius) to say to 
him ? 

Octavius glanced round the shop. No one was there, 
Then he moved a heap of leather from the only chair in 
the place, and sat down, Giles eyeing him. with im- 

atience and distrust. Be pan vad a small box from 
is pocket, opened it, and took out the ring. 

Humph !” said Giles, scornfully, 

“Your sister sends you this ring, Mr. Silverwood,” 
said Octavius, holding it out. 

“Eh? What?” cried Giles, starting, so that the 
boot dropped out of his hand. 

“Your sister, Mrs. Herbert Loftus, I have the plea- 
sure of her acquaintance—a very agreeable——” 

“Pray, sir, what is your name?” asked Giles, 
bluntl 


untly. 
“ Octavius Loftus. Iam Herbert Loftus’s brother,” 
was the bland reply. m1 

“Then, look you here, Mr. Loftus,” said Giles, getting 
up; “ there’s the door, and I'll trouble you to go out of 
it before you're pitched head-first into the street.” 


“Sir! 
again. Haven’t.I had enough of 
“ Haven’t you 


“Yes, sir, and sir 
you Loftuses?” said Giles, fiercely. 














catried off my sister, worth sceie of Loftuses ay day? 
What do you come dog¥ing tity heels for?” - 

“Perhaps you will allow me to éxplaid,” begau 
Octavius, mildly, 

“No, I wou’t. I’ve liad exphinations enough, and 
they all coine to the sate thing—that you ran off with 
our Phoebe, and shut her tip like a slave.” 

“My dear sir, J have not.” shaw 

“Yes, you have! You're 6fie of the set, and it’s all 
the same,” voviférated Giles, “ You were rich ettough, 
all of you, and hdd the whole lind ‘to pick atid choose 
from, and yet you ititist needs take the poor man’s ewe 
lamib, atid kill it.” 

“Kill it, Mr. Silverwood?” 

“Yes, kill it! Don’t you know that she'll wear her- 
self ont pining after tis?’ I do, if you don’t. So Td 
advise you, Mr: Loftus, to make yourself seatco, or 
you'll come td-grief.” 

Octavius was puzzléd what to do; whether to press 
the point, of wliether to forbear. ae 

The question was quitkly set at rest, for Gilés; seeing 
that he lingered, got tp, and taking him by the collar, 
thrust him rudely ottt into thé street. His hat, whieh 
had fallen off, Giles chiicked after him, and also the ring. 
This done, Giles bolted the door; atid’ sat down to his 
wotk again. But his mind was rifled for a ‘long time 
after. As he went on soling his boot, he kept muttering 
to himself from time to time— 

“Loftus, indeed! I’d Loftus him with a vengeative; 
if I had another chance.” ; 

As for Octavius,’he walked quietly off, inwardly ¢on- 
vinced that, after all, his brother was right, and that 
Mr. Silvertyood was sucha peetiliar péersoii that the léss 
they had to do with him the better. He nevef at- 
tempted any more to act the pork of go-between in the 
case of Phebe and her relativhs, feartn t lis‘zeal 
had outrun his discretion. Nor did hé tell’ Phw@he how 
he had fared. fle was far tod ood“tiatured> He’ did 
not.seg her for a long time, and when he did; and Phos 
contrived to ask— yee 

“ Did you give Giles the ring?” 

He merely 1 ng 

“My dear Mrs. Lofttis, I give Mr. Silvéfwood the 
ring, but I am sorty to say he devlitied t6 receive it.” 


ee ee 


CHAPTER XIV. ¢ 
“Tent your brotlier I warit to speak to hint, Margaret.” 

“Yes, father. Mark is of age to-day, father?” 

“T know it,” , 

Michael had coine ih from mofhing prayers at tho 
cathedral, and was hanging up his keys on the nail they 
had oeehpied for fifty years at léast, It Wad a great, 
rusty wail by the side of the clock, and woe he to the 
sacrilégious and that should dppdint thei aty other 
résting-place. ere 

Michael looked ti eoaY harsh and hard, atid yet it 
was as sweet and balniy a summer's morting #3 had eyer 
dawned on the earth. “Every pass lodketl eheatful and 
pleasant, from the courtyard, with its anti . fiteway, 
to the narrow streét lying in thé codl Shadow of’ the 
peaked houses opposite, to say nothing of the vathe- 
dral spite tliat Shot up clear and distinct agaltist the 
deep blue sky. ’ 

uit Michael is gloomy atid morosé. “Whe Margaret 
was gone to fetch her brother, he sat down indeed to the 
breakfast table, covered us dsttal with Pe stofr-trhite 
cloth and comfortable cheer, but it was to lean his head 
upun his habd, atid stise over something not very Agree- 
able, to. judge from the expression of His fics. 

Mark caitie i, very bright aiid Cheerful, “He lias got 
to his oratorio again, in spite of his father. He his no 
organ, it is Utne, Vut lie has 1dw the usd of Ute pre- 
cehtor’s. He goes there whéti he citi, and tlie kind ofd 


id 
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| mati lets him into his study, dnd makes much of him, 





and allows him to. compose ahd run riofamiong the keys 
just as ho lists, 

These are sweet but dangerous’ times: to Mark: Dan- 
gerous because he-has ah eliémy—an: éhemy with 
bright eyes and clustering hair, whose very: presence ‘is 
sufficient to distract hin, whose/light step passing and 
repassing thrills firough his heart. } 

Itis a noble heart; too, great evén in its: weakness; 
This is what it says— 

“T love Isabel Clate. I will win her if Lean.» 1 will 
climb high enough to reach her.’ I will make myself 
such as she shall be proud to accept. | I will work night 
and day. I will be steadfast and patient. I will deny 
myself eyery indulgenve. I will shrink: fron no Aabour 
9 painstaking. All. this will I do, Isabel, for love of 
theo! 

Soinetimes : Isabel ‘will come. in aiid sit beside him. 
¥es; she who is the very idol:of his heart will leaa over 
him, and try to read: iis music, will strike in with her | 
delicious voice, will praise his genius, will say; as she did 


‘this morning— 


“What a great musician you sill be!” [ 
‘ Mark took his fingers from the keys and turned td 

er, 

“Grandpapa says your ordtorio will be a very fine 
one., What shall you do when itis ithished ?” 

* Bring it out, it Dean, Miss Clave” 

“ti’ London, I suppose? Well; I shall’ certainly 
conie to hear it.” : 

“Oh! will you, indeed?” And Mark’s face lighted 
with excitement, 

“Of course it will be a great novelty; and I like 
novelties, | Besides coming fromm our own town++ 

“ We shall patronise you,” Isabel had almost daid; but 
the expression of Mark’s face shamed her out of iti She 
did: patronise hin, though: the beginning and end of 
her, hehaviour was nothing less; 

As for Mark, the thought of that grand moment when 
he would have finished his oratorio was ever before his 
mind, It was the light in the harbour guidirig’ the 
vessel, buffeted by troublesdine waves; ints security aid 


eace, 

This moment had béet the subject of his nieditation 
as he walked homie froth the | preceritor’s house, Tb ac. 
dotinted for the stile with which ‘he cathe: into his 
father’s presence. he at 

Michiel Warren was a man ‘of few words: HG) hind 
long viewed the present state of things with dissabisfae- 
tion, and he nieant to end’ it,’ Mark had re-lighted his 
candle once ; this time it should be put out effectually. 

“Whiere have you been to, Mdtk P” , 

“To the precentor’s; father.” 

The old itttn scowled ominously. 

“T will not have this sort of thing any more you 
catinot work ahd play.’ L intend you to be a shoenidker, 
atid I forbid you; ondé and fok all, dablling in music! 
Do you hear ?” 

“Tt hear, futher.” 

“But will you obey ?” 

“ Ne? bp : 


Michiel tiered on him fletodly; bib Matk stood his 


ground. 

Nee citinot give up iny music; father; but B wilk not 
Vex you witli it,” added He, calmly: * Let tte go out into 
thie world, re make tity way there” 

“ You into tlie world!” and Mivhiet Warren langhed 
scornfully, “What will you live updii ? will smuisio feed 
ao P ay ee Phe think #*” Mat aaptbbe ai) 

“« Ye” replied Mark’; * it wil” a 

Michael; witht all His obstitiaty, wis tuken somewhat 


apr by ofa firmuess, é dispose 
Mark thal a Gititt conseiotistioes' Of his OWn ‘powers 
that mdde Hit a match eveti for his hither, 
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For once Michael Warren descended to persuasion. 

“Look you,” said he, smoothing down his ruggedness 
a little; “Iam getting an old man, and the trade has 
improved in my hands. I should be ylad to lay aside a 
bit by-and-by... If you stuck to the business a year or 
two, maybe.it might. be your own.” 

Mark-shook, his ‘head. 

“What! let such a business as this slip through your 
fingers?” cried the old man, impatiently. “The lad is 
a fool—a downright fool ! ” 

“T carinot-be a shoemaker,” replied Mark. “Nay, I 
goa step further—I wil/ not! Nature has made me a 
musician, and I ‘will be one.” 

Michael Warren scanned him from head to foot. “Go, 
then,” said he, in his most grating tone; “be a musician 
—but not here. There is the world you talk of—go and 
try it.” 

uy will go,” said Mark, firmly: 

“ Very well... This house is not your home any longer. 
You understand that? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Nor have you any claim upon.me as your father. 
Since you.choose to disobey me, you must take the con- 
sequences,” 

“ T am prepared to do so,” replied Mark, steadfastly. 

“Go, then ! the world is before you; play to it, and 
make it pay you,” added the old man, sarcastically, 

Mark was silent. He had carried it off boldly, for he 
felt it was the turning-point of his career, and this con- 
trary current might him from the land of promise 
unless ‘he grappled with it. But Mark had a tender 
nature; he was full of sensibility. Home, such as it 
was, was dear to’ him; and the world might be harsh 
and rugged, as + had once told him it was, 

But melody was his birthright and inheritance, He 
could nomore keep gem arene filled re soul,than 
the gushing spring cou its crystal treasures. 
He must exercise his faculty, even at the cost of Michael 
Warren’s Jove and of Margaret’s tears, Of the two, 
Margaret was the nearest to his heart. 

Still it was hard to leave his father thus. To have a 
cold, pitiless, unforgiving perting, that must leave a stin 
rankling in the mind. Mark could not have it so, an 
he tried to soften the harsh old man, and to extract 
from him a drop of tenderness. But Michael was in- 
flexible. “No, I will not shake hands! and mind you, 
Mark, you leave home to-day. I will not have you fling- 
ing your cursed music in my very teeth. Go! there is 
the world. See: if it will listen to your trash any more 
than I will.” 

And Michael Warren turned on his heel and departed. 

“Never mind,” thought Mark, as he tried to keep 
back the tears of wounded feeling that sprang to his 
eyes ; “ I know better than he does what the world will 
listen to, I will. make itfawn on me before I have done, 
as the wild beasts did on Orpheus,” 

Still, when he heard his father hammering away in 
the shop, as if nothing had happened, it cut him to the 
very quick, He hurried away to find Margaret, 

“T am going, Margaret,” 

“ Going, Mark ? ” 

“Yes—to London.” 

He spoke q , und Margaret turned pale, and 
came up to him, and looked eagerly into his face. 

“Oh, Mark! what for ?” 

“Because I cannot be a shoemaker, and my father wants 
to driveme toit; so Lam going. I always told you I would.” 
“But why to London, Mark?” 

“ Because it isa great place, full of great souls, I 
shall meet-with enco ment there.” 

ret threw herself into his arms, : 

“Mark, dear Mark! my own darling brother! give 
it up—this odious music! No good can come of it; it 
will be your ruin, Mark,” 


ne 





“Nonsense, Margaret! I can do well enough when 
I get my hands untied. There, do not cry. I want you 
to pack up my things. I shall start directly.” 

“ Mark, you cannot go. Don’t let him, Giles.” For 
Giles, his awl in his hand, had come in to see what was 
the matter. 

“Well, now; I think, myself, he might do many a 
worse thing than that,” said Giles, composedly. 

“What! than run away from home, without money, 
and without friends? Oh, Giles, for shame ! ” 

“Well, as for running away from home, home_isn’t 
so yery pleasant that he need much mind leaving it; 
and as for money, it’s odd if we can’t hunt him up a 
trifle of cash amongst us; and as for friends, he’s got 
a and me, and the precentor—what more would the 

have ?” 

“You put it so queerly, Giles.” 

“ How would you have me put it? I don’t see any- 
thing to make a fuss about. He’s music mad, let him 
go and have his music fever out; he can but come 
back again.” 

And Giles, feeling that his presence. cut short the few 
moments the brother and sister had to spend together, 
took himself off with more delicacy than might have 
been expected. 

Giles behaved very well on this occasion; he had a 
rough way of doing things, but his deeds might have 
been weighed and not found wanting. As Mark, with 
his bundle in his hand, went down the street, Giles 
overtook him, and walked beside him. 

“ Good-bye, Mark,” said he, cheerfully. “ Don’t you 
hear the bells—‘ Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of London?’ I could throw an old shoe after you for 
luck, if I had one.” 

Mark was sore at heart, and did not speak ; he had 
just from Margaret. 

* Never mind the governor, Mark; he’ll come to. I 
like you, myself, for being so plucky. Don’t give way, 
ert f If it’s in you to do it, why you will, in spite 
of anything or anybody. .How are you off for cash, 
Mark ?” 

Mark coloured. He was very sensitive, and Giles 
rather grated on him, He did not want Giles to know 
that a few shillings tied up in his handkerchief were all 
he had in the world: for he would not touch a far- 
thing of t’s money. 

But Giles did know it. He guessed it from what he 

led circumstantial evidence, He knew that Mark 
was kept very short, and what little he had he spent; 
and he did not suppose Michael Warren had on the 
present occasion lined his pockets for him. 

* Now, listen to me; I’m older than you, and I know 
just what will happen. You'll be hard up, and have to 
come back. Now, it’s unlucky turning back ; and what's 
to become of your music?” 

“T mean to earn money when I get to London, Giles, 
by my voice.” 

“Of course, so you can; therefore you need not 
care about my lending you a trifle, You'll pay me, safe 
enough,” Bo he thrust. an old leathern purse into 
Mark’s hands, ‘Good-bye, and Heaven bless you!” 

So saying, Giles retreated with great precipitation. 
He was round the corner of the street and in his work- 
shop before Mark had time to collect his ideas, Mar- 
garet stole in presently, her eyes swollen with weeping. 

“ Did he the money, Giles?” 

“ Of course be did, like a sensible fellow. Now don’t 
go fretting a to death,” said Giles, cheerily. 
“ He'll do well enough ; there’s luck in the looks of him. 
Why, he'll be coming back a fine gentleman some of 
these days, with his pockets full of money.” ‘ 

And Giles laughed that pleasant, hearty laugh of his,on 
the strength of which Margaret went away comforted. 

(To be continued.) 
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DELAYS ARE NOI NOT DENIALS; 


OR, A FATHER’S PRAYER ANSWERED AFTER THE 
LAPSE OF FIFTY-siX YEARS, 


TuE experience of the Church of God in all ages 
goes to prove that ‘* praying breath was never spent 
in vain.” How encouraging is this! What an 
argument for hope to the liever. His motto 
may well be, ‘Hope on, hope ever,” 60 long as he 
continues to obey the injunction, “ Pray wee 
ceasing.” Oftentimes prayer may be 

precious graiti which, buried in the earth, seems 
lost and dead. But, nevertheless, the abundant 
increase shall, after a season, appear ; and what was 


sown in tears, be reaped in joy. The anecdote we | had a 


are about to relate a appears well caleulated to re- 
animate the hopes of such as may be inclined to 
despond, because the answer to their prayers is 
long deferred ; and it presents, at the same time, 
encouragement to parents especially to be ‘ fervent 
in supplication” on behalf of their children, even 
from the earliest period of their existetice. 

Among the youthful yolunteers who énlisted 
under Washington, § in the great American wit, wis 
a young man haieéd Mitchell K——. ‘He was ‘then 
in his eighteenth year, and the only child of tits | oa 
mother. His father, Captain Mitchell K——, had 
been bred to the sea, and commanded a merchant 
ship that sailed from Philadelphia. . About the year 
1756, he married, and not many months after that 
event, sailed for Europe, leaving his. young wife in 
the expectation of soon pons See Short 
as the period of their union had bebn, it afterwarils | cixtlés. 
appeared that the Christian deportment.of' Captain | com: 
K-——- had produced a deep i hg peice on the heart 
of his bride. He was truly a spiritually-minded 
Christian, and his lovin, and anxious solicitude for 
the temporal and er piness of his wife and 
their expected offsp hi Tein thntiilly pforh: 
the most ervent te Bt pplitatons es them. Like the 
father of Samson, he made ki tidns fe the 
Divine blessing and aid on tals of his tee un- 
born child; and, as in that case, “Go 
to the voice of Manoah,” so was it in eat |S 
instance. Having pesmepliges. 8. the eats ot Be 
voyage to Europe, © i 
return to his native olan, fondly manag 
happy, meeting with the a § os of 
affection. But the will of God was otherwise; 
oot eo: le. Reanigiae Geig: Ronen, and 

© 

The gtief of his unhappy wife, on learning that 
os was a widow, and her infant son fatherless, tray 

ed: She had goné to reside with het 
thar lonel D———, who lived on Indian River, 
near the Cape of Delaware ; ind as soon as htt little ae 
one was old enough to understand her words 
used to lead him to thé beach, and polttt otit to io 
the ‘ast elim on the ho. horizo, whete she Phe had 
is ales Willg canvas My was 
his fi ni of is ny to reburn ;, ibe 
Satie oe he eee fepeat 


ed her » iiichelh che hie ating, y- gave 
tn peypemeen e rh mba OM 4 
was in her power 
loss he had sustained in the’ déath of that parent ! ca 
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whose uidance and care he. was never, to kgow. 
As the fad gtew up, he showed a disposition to 
in the adventurous: spirit: of the times, 
scarcely beyond the age of boyhood when hé enlisted 
in the A Delaware Blues,” and matched for Boston, 
in the year 1775, He remained in the Amerieas 
army till the close of the war, atid Was ches 
three battles. Afterwards, he ‘weit to bath, 
wheré he was severely wounded, and take tot 
within a few feet of the brave Baron de Kalb, ye was 
foully slain while begging quarter. Young K — 
was exchanged, and, joining the army under General 
Green, fought at the Eutaw Springs, and at Com- 
erry. At the close of t erican war, ho 
returned to his mother’s nee, in, his. native 
State. He was now twenty-five years old, and his 
worldly prospects looked fair and prosiing: - 
good estate, his family was respected, aiid by 
his bravery in the field bo had won the warm 
affection of his comrades. But, alas! it soon be- 
came evident that he had imbibed the ungodly 
notions of the camp, and was ‘a libertine, both in 
principle and practice. In vain did his mother 
rg ae with him ; he tithed 4 deaf er to her 
sels, dnd reftised td listen {o the &xhortations 
of his 6 of his Sire It wis ie discovered ‘that this 
Was & 8 Ss ) 


young plea he Hp. 1004, . His man 1ers 
ot fam amon ao and thongs, af ve 
a seductive px ~ ger aud corrupt morals. = it 


was not to Sk winettin tec long, he 
eaw himself an sls respectable 
Se sestinny ao gradually shunned 
society, and Suess: Ganetll: be: Lirvibe tion ton hat 

uence was, that he sought the 

Poy, degree, ane tcnonen, theme ob 

and, rhe de 


ne self-respect 
victim ay temeee eh 


still it the died 6 aati 
and his Pe bie 


that ult made him 6, 
Seber Be 


vey ad thus, i det 


reaching eelf-roproach, he 
| from, one whom he still "AL longo what 


Sorte seeds te ale ato tga ita the the key of 
asa 

an ae dd oaken chest, whigh sion 
ever since the death of lier husband. ‘ _— given 
to her after ee in a thee at 9 
ing it, thatit contain a seach 
and mathematical ore hana iy tee piging to the 
pany she had put it aside, after care 

it; and it bie istux 

e. jQir 
preservo ie c me an 


ee 
seat hi mote 


Sho | to his hoa any hin 
own ho ; 


Riasana dietn opetiaee q 
atiasveets ‘ho Sb 8 Shade 





had pure avoided searching i 
og gre knew that his i ee teen vey 
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mother;had said, that the: box contained, among 
other. things; bis: 3 and MSS., and: he felt 
a misgiving: that, if he opened it, he might meet 
with something:onthe subject of religion: that 
would: harass. liis feelings. | Por a considerable 
time he went on:in his evil courses; ‘yedr after 
year found him. neithér'a wiser nor'a better man. 
He ran riot in wickedness, 

At length, in: 1814, when ‘he was*in his fifty- 
sixth year, it-pleased God to put it into the heart 
of this reprobate to exaihine his father’s boeks and 
papers iy the old chest. It does not appear what 
prompted him: to do this—perhaps it was but the 
caprice of the hour, or the result of a mere accident; 
but; be that as it may, he had the chest brought 
down-stairs, and set himself to work about opening 
it, whith provéed:a matter of some difficulty, the 
lock and hinges ‘being rusty with age. When he 
had succeeded in getting it open; the first book 
he took up was'‘*Oliristian Philosophy,” with his 
father’s name written on the title-page. Resolved, 
now he had widertaken the task, to complete it, he 
went on, piling up’ books, niaps, charts, and instru- 
ments upon a table, determined to imuke hiniself 
acquainted with all he found. In process of time 
he cams::to the bottom, and there lay a paper; 
neatly folded, and endorsed on the back of it— 

“ont Phavitk OP “MitcHitLL K—,\ 
FOR BLESSINGS ON: HiS WIFR AND enThD, 
: August 3rd; 17574. - 
At sea, off the mouth of In River.” 
As he stooped to take up this paper the swpérseription 
caught his eye, and opening the mw he read it 
through: Iimimediately theié vushed upon his mind 


a whole flood-tidé of revollections, and especially did 
he reiiéniber how his’ mother had led hiti to that 


spot of the beath, whence she paizeil on fhe n 

vessel, ini which, at that very tnoment, her husband 
was pennin ese words. Yes, no sooner was his 
ship safe out at 66a, atid he had gazed his last at the 
distant shore, that this excellent man, retiting td 


his son now held in his hand: a prayer fur hiin— 
a father’s‘prayer! The thought overwhelmed him ; 
and, fall of ai 1, hd tumbled thé contents of 
the box back agiiti as spbetlily as possible, and then, 


folding up the prayer, arid putting it into the case 
whigh oUntained hi father’s quadtand, he placed it 
at the top, and fastened the lock, determining never 
again tp open it, 80 loge as fetes oe rege’ ! 
His father’s pra’ node id iitiagination. Day 
and night it ct hal #6 his thovghts, It was im- 
possible to t froth his renicmbrance. He 
tried various @xpédierits; ahd liad recourse’ to his 
most favotirite attitiseients, bit all his efforts were 
inoffeettial No soorier had he ‘tetiked to his’ own 
chatiber, thatt yd gt canis Back to his rere 


the stone, the tints, ‘thé plite, the mistein 
undér which it Hall beet writtett, Saath Shntth 


filled iim with bitter self-reptoadhes,’ At length, 
his distress became so gieat, that he ¢éuld no 
longet coneéal i# fréin the eyes of one whom le had 
tempted from the piths of i6; and meade at once 
his vietith atid his eéttipdnién: Poor creative’! she 
loved the author of her disgrace ; and, seeing hia 
angitish, ihpléred hing to tell Wer its eatise. “This 
was # digger to his heart. He looked wildly at 





_,. 


his' Own cabin; Had cvtimitted to writitig tlie prayer | passa 


about him, and, incréasitig his consciousness of lit 





her, and éxcluiined; “ Nay, I cantiot possibly tell’ 
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réligiows mah, and he ‘was aware, from. what his | you? ” ‘Her solicitude was rediubled at these words, 





and again she urged him to unbosori to her his 
grief. He them begged her to leave him for a while, 
till he shouldzbo- ableto recollect himsélf, and re- 
cover —- of self-possession. She obeyed, 
and as she passed from the room, turried and casb an 
anxious'look at him before! closing the dotr.. His 
conscience smdte him as shedid so, and he instantly 
called her back, and with all the self-upbraiding an 
awakened conscience could suggest, he confessed to 
her that: his father’s prayer, found in the old chest, 
had-led to this’ agonising self-examination. The 
poor woman believed him to bé deranged, and sent 
for her neighbours, One-of his old acquaintances, 
who o the suminons, seeing his situatidn, also 
pronounced him to be insane; but he pérsisteth in 
repeating that what he had said was no fiction of an 
excited imagination, but the truth. To convinte 
his friend that -was the ease, he unlocked the chest, 
and produved the prayet.. The person who narrated 
these incidetits; concluded by saying he had himself 
read that prayer, and that it was one of surpassing 
earnestness and pathos. 

From. that timd an entire change passed upon 
Mitchell K——-. He became, to use the expressive 
words of Scripture, ‘‘a@ new man;”’ old things 
passed away; his evil cburses wote relinquished, 
ahi. ‘all things. became néwi’ He married the 
woman he had: bétrayed; united himself to the 
Church of God, liberated his slaves, and-lived and 
died a humble devoted Christian. 
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BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
ACTHOR OF “‘EAIC§ OR, LITTLE BY LIrtun.” 
——- 

CHAPTER: THE THIRTY-SIXTH—(continued). 
On® day; Kenrick had been mounting guard for 
about half ati hour, and was getting yery tired, 
when a light and hasty step along the 
ssige, and into His robm, Th y fountl the 
study empty, and proeséded noiselessly to open 
Kenriék’s desk, sok extttine the eontents. “At 
ar gs hie pulled open thé sveret drawer; it opened 
with a little click, and there lay before him two 
half-sovereigns and some silver. He was a wary 
fellow; for ho scrutifiised these all over most care- 
fully, to see if they were marked, and finding no 
mark of any on them-for it almost required 
a tie to ’e6 the titty scratch betwebn the 
Ww. W, on thd smooth edge of the ieck—he took out 
his purse, and was proceeding to drop them into it, 
when 4 hedty‘hatid was latd wpon his shoulder, and 
Kenrick atid Wiiron—the detected thief—stood 
face to facé. The pirse dropped on the fieor, 

Fer a mombrt théy stood silent; staritig at each 
other, and diawitig quick breath. Wilton stood 
there, pale as death, and looked up at Kenrick 

j'and with a frightened stare, It was 
too to be 66 suiddenly surprised; to have hat 
an tinkhown 6yo-withess standing by him all the 
while that, faneying himéelf unseen, he was in the 
very det of committing that secret deed of sin; to 
be ‘arrested; detected; exposed; as the boy whose 
hidden misdoings had been, for so long, a sotirés of 
diseorfurt; ame , and shame. 

You, Wilton—ijou, you ! you tho distarber of 
the house; you, who have 86 long boon treated by — 
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me as a friend, and allowed at all times to use my 
study; you, the foremost to throw the suspicion on 
others!” He stopped, breathless, for his indigna- 
tion was rushing in too deep and strong a torrent 
to find vent in words. 

“Oh, Kenrick ! don’t tell.of me!” 

‘‘ Don’t tell. of you! Good Heavens! is that all 
you can find to say? Not one word of sorrow— 
not one word of shame? Abandoned, heartless, 
graceless fellow!” i 

‘J was driven to it, Kenrick, indeed I was! I 


owed money to Dan, and to—to other places, and | sad 


they threatened to tell of me if I didn’t pay: Then 
Harpour and those fellows quite cl me out at 
cards ; I believe they did it by cheating. Oh, don’t 
tell of me!” 

‘<I cannot screen a thief,” was the freezing reply ; 
and the change from flame to ice showed into what 
commotion his feelings had been thrown. 

‘¢ Well then, if it comes to that,” said Wilton, 
turning sullen, ‘‘ J’l/ tell of you. It'll all come out. 
Remember, it was you who first took me to Dan’s, 
and that’s not the only thing I could tell of you. 
Oh, Kenrick, don’t tell, or it will get us all into 
trouble.” 

‘« This, then, is the creature whom I have suffered 
to call me friend!” said Kenrick; ‘‘for whom I 
have given up some of the best friends in the school! 
And this is your gratitude! Why, you worm, 
Wilton, what do you take me for? Do you think 
that fear of your disclosures will make me hush up 
twenty thefts? You enlist the whole strength of 
my conscience against you, lest I should seem to 
screen you for my own sake, Faugh! your yery 
touch sickens me !—go !” 

‘Qh, Kenrick, don’t be so angry; I didn’t mean 
to say it; I didn’t know what 1 was saying ; I am 
driven into a corner by shame and misery. I know 
Ihave been a mean dog; but even if you tell of 
me, don’t crush me so with your anger, for indeed, 
indeed, I have been grateful, and have loved you, 
Kenrick. But oh, don’t tell, I implore, I entreat 
you, Ken! _ How little I thought that I should 
have to speak to you like this!” 

But Kenrick could only. say—‘‘ You the thief! 
you! the last fellow of all I should have suspected ; 
you whom I have called friend! Oh, Heavens! Yes, 

know that I have done you harm by bad example, 
I know that I have much to answer for; but, atany 
rate, I never taught you to be a thief.” 

‘* But one thing comes of another, Ken ; it all 
came of my being so much with those brutes, and 
going to Dan’s; it all came of that. Ishouldn’t 
haye thought myself that I could do it, or do half 
the bad things I have done, two months ago. It 
all came of that; and you used to go with those 
fellows, Ken, and you went with me to Dan’s.” 
And the by, Papa his hands, and wept, and flun; 
himself on his knees. ‘I must tell all, if you 
* Sa tha d Ki kk him 

‘‘Say that again,” said Kenrick, spurning hi 
seornfully away—‘‘say it once cstie, ior y I go 
straight to Dr. . Poor worm! you don’t under- 
stand me, you don’t seem to have the capability of 
a high thought in you. I tell you, that nothing 
you can say of me shall shake my purpose. I am 
going now.” 

But before he could get his straw hat Wilton had 
clasped him by the knees, and in a voice of agony 
was beseeching him to relent, 


ted ; | before I 
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‘* Tt’s all true, Kenrick ; I am base, I knowit; I 
have quenched all honour in me. I won’t say that 
again, but do, for God’s sake, ene me this once, 
and not tell of:me! Oh, Kenrick, have you never 
had to say forgive? Do, do pity me, as you hope 
to be forgiven ; don’t ruin me, and give me a bad 
name; 1 am so young, so young, and have fallen 
into bad hands from the first.” 

He still knelt on the floor, exhausted with the 
violence of his passion, hanging his head upon his 
breast, sobbing as if his heart would break. It was 
to see him, a mere child still, who might have 
been so different, long a little reprobate, and now a 
convicted thief. His face bathed in tears, his voice 
choked with sobs, the memory of the past, con- 
sciousness that much which he: said was only too 
true, touched Kenrick with compassion; the tears 
rolled down his own face fast, and he felt that, 
though personal fear could not influence him, pity 
would perhaps force him to relent, and wring from 
him in his weakness a reluctant promise not to dis- 
close Wilton’s discovered guilt. 

** What can I say to you, Wilton? You know that 
I have liked you, but I never thought that you 
could act like this.” 

‘‘Nor I, Kenrick, a short time ago; but the 
ce tempted me, and I have never learned to 
resis ” 


“From my very heart I do pity yous but I fear I 
must tell, I fear it’s my duty, an have neglected 
so many that I dare neglect no more; ugh, 
indeed, I’d rather have any — but this.” 

Wilton was i ghering his and har- 
rowing his soul by his wild anguish, imploring to 
be saved from the horror of opey shame; and, ac- 
customed as Kenrick was to grant anything to this 
boy, he was reduced to great distress. Already his 
whole manner had relented from the loathing and 
anger he first displayed. He could stand no more 
at present. 

“Oh, Wilton,” he said, ‘‘ you will make me ill 
if you on like this. I cannot, must not, will 
not Pah you any promise now; but I will think 
what to do.” ‘ 





“I will go,” said Wilton, deeply abashed ; “but 


go, promise me one thing, Ken; and that 
is, even if you-tell of me, don’t quite cast me off. 
I shouldn’t like to leave and think that I hadn’t 
left one behind me to give me a kind thought some- 
times.” 

“Oh, Ra, Ra! to think that it was you all the 
while who were committing all these thefts!” 

‘You will cast me off, ?” said Wilton, in a 
voice broken by penitence. ‘‘Oh, what a bitter, 
bitter thing it is to feel shame like this!” 

“‘T have felt it, too, in my time, Raven. . Poor 

r fellow! who am I that I should cast; you off? 

0, you unhappy child; I may tell of you, but I 
will not cease to be fond of you. Go, Wilton; I 
will decide between this and tea-time ;—you may 
come and hear about it after tea.” ; 

He was already outside the door when Kenrick 
called out, ‘‘ Wilton, stop!” 

‘What is it?” asked Wilton, returning, alarmed ; 
for conscience had made him coward. 

“There!” Kenrick only pointed to the purse 
Ping on the floor. 

‘Oh, don’t ask me to touch it again; the money 
is in it,” said Wilton, hastily leaving the room. 


There was no acting here; it was plain that he was 
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penitent—plain ‘that he would have given worlds 
not to have been guilty of the sin. f 

Very sadly, and with pain and doubt, Kenrick 
tho rent the matter over, and thus much at least 
was clear to him: ‘first, that the house must be in- 
formed, though not necessarily the masters or the 
other boys; secondly, that Wilton must make full 
and immediate restitution to all from whom he had 
stolen; thirdly, there could be no doubt about it, 
that Wilton must get himself removed at once. 
On these conditions he thought it possible that the 
matter might. be hushed up; but his conscience 
was uni on this point. £ unlucky threat or 
hint of Wilton’s, that he could and would tell some 
of his wrong-doings, was his great stumbling-block ; 
whenever extreme pity influenced him to screen the 
poor boy froif full exposure, he began to ask him- 
self whether this was a mere cowardly alternative 
suggested by his own fears. But for this, he would 
have determined at once on the more lenient and 
merciful course; but he had to face this question 
of self-interest very earnestly ; nor could he come 
to any conclusion about it until he had determined 
to take a step in all respects worthy of the highest 
side of his r, by going, in any case, spon- 
taneously to Dr. Lane, and laying before him a 
frank confession of past delinquencies, leaying him 
to act as he thought fit. ; 

Having thus disentangled the question from all 
its personal bearings, he was able to review it on its 
merits; and went to ask the counsel of Whalley, 
to whom he related, in confidence, the whole scene, 
exactly as it had occurred. Whalley, too, on hear- 
ing the alternative conditions which Kenrick had 
planned, was fully inclined to spare Wilton as 
much as possible; but, as neither of them felt 
satisfied to do this on their own authority, they 
sought Power’s advice, and, as he, too, felt very 
doubtful on the matter, he suggested that they 
should put it to Dr. Lane, without mentioning any 
names, as a hypothetical case, and be finally guided 
by his directions. 

Accordingly Kenrick sought Dr. Lane’s study, 
and laid the entire difficulty before him. He lis- 
tened attentively, and said, ‘‘If the boy is so young, 
and has been, as you say, misled, and accepts the 
very sensible conditions which you have proposed, 
I am inclined to think that the course you have 
suggested will be the wisest and the kindest oue. 
You have my full authority, Kenrick, to arrange 
it so; and I am happy to tell you that you have 
behaved throughout this matter in an honourable 
and straightforward way.” 

‘*T fear, sir, I very little deserve your approval,” 
said Kenrick, with downcast eyes. ‘‘ In coming to 
ask your advice in this case, I wanted also to say 
that I have gone so far wrong that I think you 
ought to be told how badly I have behaved. It 
may be that after what I say, you may not think 
right to allow me to stay here, sir; but, at any 
rate, I shall haye disburdened my own conscience 
by telling you, and shall perhaps feel less wretched.” 

‘‘My dear Kenrick,” said Dr. Lane, ‘it was a 
right and a brave thing of you to come here for this 
purpose. mfession is often the first, as it is one 


of the most trying, parts of repentance; and I hail 
this asa new proof of your strong and steady desire 
toaménd,. But tell me nothing, my dear boy. It 
may be that I know more than you suppose; at 
any rate, I accept the will for the deed, and wish 


|to hear no more, unless, indeed, you: desire to con- 
sult me as a clergyman, and as your spiritual 
adviser, rather than as your master. I do not seek 
this confidence; only if there is anything on your 
conscience of which my advice may help to relieve 
you, I do not forbid you to proceed, and I will give 
you what help I can,” 

‘*T think it would relieve me, sir,” said Kenrick. 
“T have no father; I‘have, I am sorry to.say, no 
friend in the school to whom I could speak.” 

‘*Then sit-down, Kenrick, and be assured before- 
hand of my real yaar gros fa 

He sat down, and, twitching nervously at the 
riband of his straw hat, told Dr. Lane much of the 
history of the last two years, confessing, above all, 
how badly he had behaved as head of the house, 
a how much harm he feared his example had 

one. 

Dr. Lane did not attempt to extenuate the 
heinousness of his offence, but he pointed out to him 
what were the fruits and the means of repentance, 
He exhorted him to let the sense of his past errors 
stimulate him to double future exertions. He told 
him of many ways in which, by kindness, by moral 
co , by Christian principle, he might be a help 
and a blessing to other boys. He earnestly warned 
him to look to God for strength, and to watch and 
pray lest he should enter into temptation. And 
then, promising him a full and free oblivion of the 
past, he knelt down with him, and offered up from 
an overflowing heart a few words of earnest prayer. 

“There is nothing like prayer to relieve the 
heart, Kenrick,” said Dr. Lane; ‘and now, good 
night, and God bless you.” 

ith a far lighter heart, with far brighter hopes, 
Kenrick left him, feeling as if a great burden Mad 
been rolled away, and inwardly blessing the Doctor 
for his comforting kindness. He found Wilton 
anxiously awaiting his arriyal in his study; and, 
thinking that their cases in some respects resem- 
bled each other, he strove not to be like the unfor- 
giving debtor of the parable, and spoke to Wilton 
with great gentleness. 

‘¢Come here, my poor child; first of all, let me 
tell you that you shall not be reported.” Wilton 
repaid him by a look of grateful joy. 

‘**But you must restore all the stolen money, 
Wilton; the house must be told privately ; and you 
must leave at once.” 

‘“‘ Well, Kenrick, I ask only one fayour,” said 
Wilton, after a short pause. 

‘* What is that ?” 

‘*That the house may not be told who stole the 
money until it is nearly time for me to go.” 

‘*No; it shall be kept close till then; otherwise 
— next fortnight would be too hard for you to 


‘* But must I leave ?” asked Wilton, appealingly. 

‘* It must be so, Wilton; J shall be sorry for you, 
but it must be settled so. Can you manage it?” 

“Qh, yes,” said Wilton, crying quietly; ‘Ill 
write home, and tell my poor mother all about it; 
and then, of course, she’ll send me some money, 
and take mo away at once, to save me from being 
expelled. My poor mother! how wretched it will 
make her !” 

‘Sin makes us all wretched, Rayen boy. I’m 
sure it makes me wretched enough. And that you 
mayn’t think that fear has had anything to do with 
our letting you off, I must tell you, Wilton, that 
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I’ve been to Dr. Lane himself, and told him all the 
many sins I’ve been guilty of.” 2 
«Have you? Oh; I’m: so sorry; it was all 
through me.” ; 
‘*¥Yos; but I’m not sorry; I’m all the happior 


for it, Raven. There’s nothing so miserable as un- 


discovered sin; is there ?” 

‘¢ Qh, indeed there isn’t. I’m sure I feel uc) ood 
now, in spite ofall: No one knows, Ken, how I’ve 
suffered this last fortnight. I’ve been ina perpetual 
fright; I've had fearful dreams; I’ve felt ready to 
sink for shame; and I’ve always: been oe 
that fellows suspected me. Do you know, 1 am 
almost glad you caught me, Ken.” I'm very glad it 
was you, and no one else, though it was a horrid, 
horrid moment when you laid your hand on my 
shoulder. Yet even this isn’t so bad. as to have 

ne on nursing the guilt secretly, and not to have 

een detected.” 

Kenrick was musing; the boy who could talk 
like that was clearly one who might have been very 
unlike what’ Wilton then was.' 

‘* Wilton,” he said, ‘‘ come here, and draw your 
chair by mine, while I read you a short story.” 

‘‘Oh, Ken, I'm so grateful that you don’t hate 
and despise me, though IT am a——.” He mur- 
mured the word ‘*thief” with a shudder, and under 
his breath, as he drew up his chair, and Kenrick 
read to him, in a low voice, the story of Achan, 
till he came to the verses— 

“ And Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, 
the son of erah, of the tribe of Judah, was taken. 

*¢ And Joshua said, My son, give, I pray thee, glory 
to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession unto 
him; and tell me now what thou hast done; hide 
it not from me. 

‘*And Achan answered Joshua, and said, Indeed 
I have sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and 
thus and thus have I done.” s 

And: there Kenrick stopped, while Wilton said, 
“My son! You see Joshua still called him ‘my 
son,’ in spite of all his sin and mischief.” 

“Yes, Rayen boy; but that wasn’t why I read 
you the story, which has often struck me. What I 
wanted you to see was this:—The man was de- 
tected—the thing had been coming, creeping hor- 
ribly near to him: first his tribe marked by the 
fatal lot, then his family, then his house, then 
himself; and while he’s standing there, guilty and 
detected, in the very midst of that erowd who had 
been defeated because of his baseness; and when all 
their eyes were scowling on him, and when he 
knows that he, and his sons, and his daughters, 
are going to be burned and stoned—at this very 
moment Joshua says to him—‘ My son, give, I pray 
thee, glory to the God of Israel.’ You seo he’s to 
thank God for detecting him—thank God even at 
that frightful moment, and with that frightful 
death before him ‘as a consequence.’ One would 
haye thonght that it wasn’t a matter for much 
gratitude or jubilation ; but you see it was ; and so 
both Joshua and Achan seem to have admitted.” 

‘“‘ Ah, Kenrick!” said Wilton, sadly, ‘if you'd 
always talked to me like that, I shouldn’t be like 
Achan now.” 

Kenrick said nothing; but as he had ‘received 
infinite comfort from Dr. Lane’s treatment of him- 
self, he took Wilton by the hand; and, without 
saying a word, knelt down: Wilton knelt down 
beside him, and he prayed for forgiveness for them 





both. A few broken, confu uncertain words 


only, but they were earnest, and they came fresh 
ey were words of 
his k t mavenes ide 
his knees too oyereome to speak. 

(To. be continued.) 


and burning from the heart, ./ 
true prayer, and the poor, erring, 
boy rose from 








DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

Att advocates of temperance must wish well to the 
Association which busies itself in settiig wp fountains 
in the hot, dusty thoroughfares’ of our city.’ Before 
they were estabhshed it was impossible to get a drink 
without going to a public-house. In’ this respect wo 
are fat behind several cities of the Continent, whose 
general sanitary eg 0 would not be ‘thought 
satisfactory here, Rome, for instance, abounds with 
fountains of the.» purest water, Tong. lines © of 
aqueducts stretching across the grassy plains around 
the city, testify to the diligence of the Emperors 
to provide their; subjects. with; this inestimable 
boon; and the Popes, who were not in general con- 
spicuous for paying attention to the well-being of their 
subjects, were, in this respect, a model to all sovereigns. 
At Venice, water-carriers incessantly perambulate the 
streets, calling out jn their pasal twang, “‘ Aqua! aqua!” 
(Water! water!) In Germany, the fountain is the 
most conspicuous object in every v ; and in the 
great cities of the middle. ages the most distinguished 
artists were employed to decorate what the builders felt 
to be as im htas the town-hall, or the palace. 

But in London, as we said before, it was-i ible 
until lately to get a drink of water without paying for 
it; and it was literally easier to get beer or spirits. 

- Phe Association state in their report that they have, 
up to this time, erected eighty-four fountains in London, 
and several in provincial: towns. These are under 
constant supervision, and qualified workmen are con- 
stantly employed to keep.them in ‘an ient state of 


| repair. . Several, they remark, which have been created 


apart from the Association haye pon. euiees to fall into 
a state of negleet, which renders early useless, and 
clearly shows that the great extent of area over which 
the fountains are spread, and the constant super vision 
they require, rendérg an association absolutely necessary. 

A few of the direct henefits conferred by the erection 
of Fountains may be thus stated. They are ly used 
by messengers, who are often entru with ‘valuable 
property. If these men had not them to resort to they 
would be driven to public-houses, tan the risk of falling 
into bad company, and of ruining their ewn characters, 
and losing their employers’ property. 

’ They benefit the itinerant poor, by affording a ready 
means of quenching their thirst; and the resident poor, 
by supplementing the supply of water ided in their 
houses. ‘Their water-cisterns aye filled- only once in 
twenty-four hours, and are generally too te ¢on- 
tain @ sufficient supply for that period; they are also 
often foul, and expese the water to the, tainted and 
heated atmosphere of overcrowded rooms, thys rendering 
it totally ae for drinking el yarn Furthermore, the 

lrinking tronghs for dogs and cattle appended to the 
‘ountains prevent madness or disease, and, therefore, 
are indirectly beneficial to man. 

To show how much they are used, we may mention 
that it has been estimated that more than a quarter of a 
million of people are daily talaing advantage of the foun- 
tains in London. More than 8,000 persons have been 
known to drink at one fountain 3a a single day. 

Under these circumstances, we are sure we need onl 
mention the subject to excite interest and sympathy, re f 
we hope, pecuniary support for the Association. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the bankers, Messrs. 
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Ransom Bonverin, sud Co., 1, Pall Mall Bast, $.W.; to 

Barclay, Bevan, atid Co,, 54, Lombard Street, 
EC. ; to pest vy! Samuel Gurney, Esq,, M.P, ; or 
at the: offices of the Association, to the secretary, Mr. 
John Lee, from whom any further information may be 
obtained. 








BRUISED, NOT BROKEN. 
& wi all from e3; and th 
shai he pg mg ae pone ty pdm neither shall 
more : for the former gs are passed 
away."— Rey, xxi. 4 
From out the depths profound of bitter anguish, 
Through tears, O God, I lift my eyes to Thee ; 
Thy tearless eyes soe where the smitten languish; 
From heayen, thy far-off heaven, where all is bliss, 
One pitying look, Creator, turn on me. 
As fugitives and vagabonds we wander, 
Thine erring children, exiled far away ; 
Our sins and miseries in gloom we ponder, 
The death-brand on ourselves and all we love, 
Through darkness watching for the break of day. 


With sobbing wretchedness, our best affection 
We bury from our sight, and helpless grope 
Where Death holds fondest hearts in grim subjection, 
Mid that dréar stillness longing for one voice, 
One balm, one whisper, that might thrill new hope. 
Yet near the grave’s shut door I still must linger; 
Eternity’s closed portal—gate of heaven. 
Oh, rend the em Redeemer, with thy finger ! 
Let me loo rough and see my loved with Thee! 
The _— once let mo hear, “Redeemed! Forgiyen!” 


Tho wind, while gently now the long grass bending 
‘With tillowy wndulations, ebbs and flows ; 
Now to the trees, like unseen giant lending 
A strength sublime, they toss their mighty shades, 
And where *twas dark and dank a sunbeam glows. 
The unseen wind still “bloweth where it listeth :” 
Spirit Divine! disperse this sullen gloom ; 
Oh, breathe that breath which no one e’er resisteth ; 
Down through the rifted sky thy radiance pour, 
And waft my heart and faith above the tomb. 
§ od child! thou hast mistaken all thy story; 
° petra: Pe vagabond art thou; 
Yet but a little while F soreen a glory; 
Ba in geet thy heaven shall open soon ; 
y Dove is lighting on thee even now | 
“ Before the sepulchre the stone lying, 
Soon, for thy coming shall be rolled away, 
And thou shalt enter, not to doubts and crying, 
But loved and loving, holy and serene, 
Translated to my home and endless day.” 








Witerary Rotices, 


em 
Mauritius.and Madagascar: Journals of an Eight Years’ 
Residence in the Diocese of Mauritius, and of a Visit 
to Madagascar. By Vincent W. Ryan, DD., 
Bishop of ..Mauritius. London: Seeley and Co. 
1864, 
Tx scene of Bishop Ryan’s labours, which are recorded 
in his Journal, is confined, as may be seen by a glance at 
the map, to wine spots in the Indian Ocean—the Island 
of Means, formerly known as the Isle of France ; the 
Seyo group, some di to the north; and to the 
east of them the coral group of the Chagos. To the west 
of Mauritius: lies the and important island of 
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Madagascar, not inelnded in the diocese, but visited by 


the bishop at what will doubtless be found to be tlié 

most. important era in, its history—immediately after 

we death of the heathen queen and persecutor, Rana- 
na. 

The purpose and scope of his Journal may be best seen 
from the bishop’s peace — 

Many persons (he says) having expressed a desire to 
obtain information concerning the Diocese of Mauritius, I 
have thought it advisable to give a short account of the 
various islands in it; of the distinct elements of 


compri 
the population and of the progrese of the operations of the 
Church of Taste amongst them. Such an account leads 


necessarily to a description of the natives of M r, 
of whom so many are found in Mauritins ; and of the open- 
ings which have been presented for Christian efforts since 
the death of Queen Ranavalona. 


The population of the whole diocese is.of a most 
motley character; but the chief mixture is to be seen in 
the Island of Manritius. The ntry there consists 
of the descendants of slaves formerly imported by the 
French, partly from Africa, chiefly from Mad r. 
These are now free, of course, ynder English rule, and 
are employed either as domestic servants, or on small 
holdings of their own. The sugar plantations are worked 
by Coolies from India, of whom there are more than 

,000 on the island. To these we must add several 
thousand Chinese, chiefly artisans and shopkeepers ; 
Mohammedans and Parsees, from India; Arabs and 
Abyssinians, The remaining p12 of the settled popula- 
tion is made up of English and French residents, of the 
descendants of French colonists of former days, and of 
coloured people of mixed races. If, in addition to the 
above, we take into account a large fluctuating popula- 
tion, consisting of sailors in the harbour, and of soldiers 
in garrison; the inhabitants also of the Seychelles and 
Chagos groups, we may form some idea of the spiritual 
emergencies of the diocese, and of the missionary 
labours so graphically told in the ber Journal. 

Although the English haye occupied Mauritius since 
1810, no Brotestant church existed in the island until 
1828. Until 1850 no bishop visited it; in that year 
the Bishop of Columbo went, for the purpose chiefly of 
holding confirmations; and by his earnest representa- 
tions of the spiritual needs of the place, and through the 
zeal and liberality of the late Bishop of London, a sum 
of money was procured for the endowment of a bishopric 
at Mauritius; and, in 1854, Dr. Ryan, formerly a 
clergyman in Alderney, was consecrated to the see. 

We will now give some extracts from the bishop’s 
Journal. We fear, however, we can give our readers 
little idea from it of the zeal shown in this distant part 
of the vineyard, of the intense spreaiies of his work, 
and of the great difficulties to be encountered. Man’s 
evil nature, long habits of spiritual earelessness, genera- 
tions of spiritual neglect, aided by the zealous opposition 
of the Romish priests to all testant efforts, were 
some only of the. obstacles that were to be met and 
overcome in the Master’s name. 


5th.— Yesterday was one of those days of 

enjoyment, which often, in God's merey, succeed times of 
gpacial, though very wereateh, oflevy. Since April I have 
1 morning classe: on, Th ys for the young, and find- 
ing that several were overlooked in the confirmation of last 
ear, I gave noticé that there would be one again this year. 
expected ‘at first between thirty and forty. There were 
103; English, French, Creole, Mozambique, Malegache, 
and Indian ; and I had the very great comfort of feeling 
that one had been under a shand. The great 
majori passed individually before me. There was an 
impression on my own spirit, and en many others, I find, 
of the power of the blessing of God on the large congrega- 
tion, which itis very delightful to dwell upon. Ta connection 
with every such use of the means of grace, I feel great com- 
fort in the thought of many poss offered in our behalf. 
E may truly say that not a day passes in which I do not 
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realise to my thoughts, with hgartfelt gratitnde, the efficient 
help which has been given from home, I do not think I 
ever felt more deeply my own inability to-answer the calls 
of my position in the way of spiritually improving them 
than I do here. The comfort is to look beyond the con- 
tracted limits of our puny, or efforts, to the power- 
ful operation of the counsels and the actings of in his 
covenant of grace; and then hope revives again.—P. 40. 


During his visits to the Seychelles group, the bishop 
gives some very interesting accounts of the work being 
done. First; however, the following description of the 
appearance of the group may not be out of place :— 

I rose at half-past three, and saw the Islands of St. Ann’s 
and Ile aux Cerfs on one side, and Mahé on the other, 
by moonlight, The whole effect was most lovely. After- 
wards, in the course of the morning, we had a view which 
was perfectly enchanting. I never saw anything like it 
before. The islands to the east, being shut in with each 
other, presented the og VE ee of a utiful cove, the 
sea in which was of the brightest and lightest green. The 
shore was the light coral sand, skirted by gentle undula- 
tions, richly wooded; and above all rested a few elegant 
light clouds. It was, indeed, a scene of surpassing beauty, 
and elicited the admiration of all who saw it.—P. 47. 

It is among the 8,000 inhabitants of this beautiful 
group, with its thirty tiny islands, that a most cheering 
work is being done. Even in the short time that elapsed 
between his first. visit in 1856, and his second in 1859, 
the bishop saw tokens of great and most comforting 
progress, both in the outward machinery of churches, 
schools, &c., and the manifestation of the inner work of 
the Spirit. 

Of this group, the strangest and saddest is “The Isle 
of Lepers”—the hospital island to which all lepers are 
consigned by the Mauritius Government. It would be 
too painful to particularise the good bishop’s visit to 
these poor afflicted people. One by one he entered the 
several cottages, spoke words of comfort to the inmates 
suffering from this most horrible disease in all its s 
Now and then one is dismi as cured, or at least, free 
for a time; but too generally the disease ends in death. 
We can, therefore, a how acceptable must be the 
visit of one who can speak to them of the life beyond, 
and of Jesus and his work of love for them. @ can 
hardly fancy a sadder sight than the interior of these 
cottages; anything more hapless than the fate of the 
inmates, if this world were all; but there shines forth 
patience also, and resignation, and a confident hope 
through faith; and so the darkness is not all dark, and 
cheerfulness reigns where we might expect almost abso- 
lute despair. 

Our limits will not permit us to accompany the 
bishop in one of his trips to the Chagos group; other- 
wise we are tempted to linger for awhile to describe the 
curious coral reefs and the pretty green islands with 
their crowns of palms; but we hasten on to Madagascar, 
the visit to which forms a very interesting and im- 
portant part of the bishop’s Journal. 

About thirty years before the bishop’s visit, Chris- 
tianity had been suppressed in Madagascar by order of 
the queen; but when the missionaries were driven 
away they left behind them many native converts, to 
keep alive the knowledge of the Gospel. Finding that 
these persons continued to worship the true God con- 
trary to her orders, the queen punished them even to 
the death, and sold into slavery, all those who were con- 
nected with them. Of this period of persecution we 
have most interesting records, written by the native 





Christians, and published for the first time in the bishop’s 
Journal, forming a narrative of the general suppression ; 
of Christianity, and of the sufferings and noble faith of 
the different martyrs, | 
At this time the people were ordered to come and 
make their confession if they had followed Christianity, 
and then, upon promising to abstain from such worship 


for the future, were gonerally dismissed. without punish- 
ment. Some took the oath of apostacy; many would 
not; and upon these fell all the weight of the queen’s 
anger, The proclamation of suppression was very 
stringent :— : 


This is what I declare unto you all, my people, says 
Ranavalomanjaka. It is impossible that in this land there 
can be two sovereigns ; it is not to be inquired to how 
many did the kings Jeave the kingdom, for to me only was 
it left: Behold then, you fellows, these customs descend- 
ing from the twelve sovereigns are held by me, Ranavalo- 
manjaka; and now at this time that you fellows would 
change them, even these Vazimba [ancestors worshipped], 
and Sikidy [divination], and the Sampy [idols], and the 
customs descended from the twelve kings ; I detest it [the 
change], says Ranavalomanjaka.. If the ancestors’ customs 
are contemptuously treated by the people, that is a thin; 
I detest, says Ranavalomanjaka, And these words, whic’ 
you fellows use, saying, ** Believe him,” ‘follow his ways:” 
those words, ‘‘ Baptism,” ‘Society ;” you fellows are follow. 
ing the customs of the whites, and on Sunday you fellows 
abstain from work, and you fellows required to swear and 
will not, but say, ‘‘ True,” ‘ Verily ;” you fellows cannot be 
allowed to lean aside in this matter,;, and if you make your- 
selves masters in this, I hold this in aversion, says Ranava- 
lomanjaka. 

Then followed— 


I esteem not 10,000 people to be many ; but if it be a 
question of changing the rites and customs of. the twelve 
kings, and rites descended from the ancestors, then would 
I cut off twice as many, so I swear, for I will not suffer 
fools in my land.—-Pp, 228 —230, 

After so fierce a proclamation the Christians could 
expect nothing but “the fiery trial that was to try 
them ;” they were sold as’slaves, cast from the rock, 
speared, burnt to death; but no suffering could shake 
their faith in, or turn them from the worship of, “ Him 
whom they had believed.” For twenty-five years the 
persecution raged against the Christians who still con- 
tinued faithful, 

On the 11th of September, 1861, came.a letter from a 
native to the Rev. Wm. Ellis, in which is the following 
passage, telling that “ the dawn” had come :— 

And now God has, heard the pra which we have 
offered to him, and M is wide open for the Word 
of God ; those that were in bonds are now all released from 
their chains, and are come to Antananarivo. The pilgrims 
that were in hiding-places are now to be seen ; and these 
are now new things with us.. On Friday, the 23rd of 
August, Ranavalona, the queen, died, and oto Radama 
was raised to be the King of Bink, ee Sachaancth 
All is free, for Radama II. said to us :—‘ Write to your 
friends in London, and say that Radama II. reigns, and 
say that whosoever wishes to come up can come. And 
bring all the Bibles and tracts with you, for we long to 
see your face, if it be the will of God.”—P. 266. 

In the following year the bishop accompanied the 
deputation from England that went to congratulate the 
new king on his accession, and to bear to him presents 
from our Queen. In conclusion, we can only say that 
we like the bishop’s Journal much, and we hope that it 
will not only have many readers, but that many hearts 
will be touched by his humble piety, and many roused 
to “y increased interest in this, and in all missionary 
wor 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. L.—We think that you are perfectly right in the 
course you pursue to enable you to attend your place of 
worship on Sunday. Those who make a parade of their 
own superior sanctity in reprovi you would do well to 
lay to heart Matt. xii. 1—13; ili. 15 ; Luke vi. 
1—10. They would there see ur Lord reproves with 
the utmost severity those who objected to the performanco 
of works of necessity (the plucking of ths ears of corn) or 
of mercy (the healing the paralytic) on the Sabbath-day. 
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CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION OF A BOOK. 


Ir is by some modern writers put forth as a re- 
proach that Christians should rest their faith ‘upon 
a book;” and one of tho: suggestions of a writer 
whose station in the Christian Church has given to 
his publications a degree of importance which no 
inherent quality of their own would have imparted 
to them, is, that: it may be the will of God to teach 
us, amongst other useful lessons, at the present 
day, not to rest.our faith on a book, even though that 
book be the Bible/* But if this were the purpose of 
the Almighty, one might reasonably have expected 
that a new revelation would be given to set aside 
the old; and a. better system of faith and morals 
promulgated, to supersede what has been so long 
universally received by Christians; and newly- 
i os to teach it to mankind. But 
instead of this, it would appear that the work 
is to be. accomplished merely by permitting a pro- 
fessedly Christian bishop to reproduce the argu- 
ments and cayils of such infidel writers as Voltaire 
and Tom Paine, without any peculiar recommenda- 
tion of partentys clearness of reasoning, or depth of 
res 

But the Christian, reproached with resting his 
faith upon a book, and that book the Bible, may 
well be content to bear such reproach, and may 
adopt in reference to it language similar to that 
of ious David, when, in reply to the scoffs of 
the ccnoteete daughter of Saul, he avowed, ‘‘I 
will be more vile than this.” 

It shall be the endeayour of the writer of these 
remarks to furnish to humble Christians reasons 
which may enable them to meet and to refute 
the most subtle cavillers against the blessed Word 
of God, and to ‘‘give a reason of the hope that 
is in them,” in reply to all ‘‘those that oppose 
themselves.” - 
¢ It is. perfectly true, that independently of the 
revelation vou ed to us in God’s holy Word, 
‘He left not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 
Of his love for his creatures, we are continually 
reminded by all his blessings and benefits bestowed 
upon us. We may see it exemplified in his daily 
care for us, and his constant watchful providence 
over us, in the mercies that are ‘‘reseryed to us 
every morning,” in ‘‘our creation, preservation, 
and all the 5 nl a of this life.” It cannot be 
denied, ag the inspired apostle has fully shown, 
that ‘‘ the invisible things of him,” eyen ‘‘ his 
eternal power and Godhead,” were made clearly 
intelligible from the creation of the world, inso- 
much that “that which may be known of God” 
from his works was manifested to men; “for God 
hath showed it unto them.” But not only is it 
true that in the Gospel of Christ the glorious cha- 
racter of our God as a loving Father is chiefly 
manifested, but it is in the, WRITTEN revelation 
he has vouchsafed to give us, and in this alone, that 
we could ever have discovered that God could for- 
give a sinner. 

It might be that from natural religion man could 
have learned that a God of wisdom and of love 
would delight in the creatures of his hand, made in 





* Bishop Colenso’s ‘* Examination of the Pentateuch.” Part T. 








his own image, so long as they retained that re- 
semblance in their moral nature, and continued in 
their allegiance to him, and in the love and practice 
of the holiness in which he delighteth. But beyond 
this point, man’s unassisted reason could neyer 
have him, In vain would he have sought to 
discover a way by which a just and holy God could 
forgive, and take to his favour, a guilty sinner. No 
human law eyer holds out hope of pardon ; it only 

of reward and punishment: of fayour as the 
just recompense of obedience, and of condemnation 
as the due desert of transgression. It is ‘‘for the 
punishment of them that do evil, and for the praise 
of them thatdo well.” Even man’s finite reason 
would suffice to convince him that ‘‘a God all 
mercy were a God unjust.” Thus far reason, or 
we may eyen say instinct, might have led man; 
but in vain would he have endeayoured to reconcile 
justice with forgiveness. Here we may well apply, 
with a little alteration, the words of holy Job, in 
reference to true wisdom and understanding, and 
demand, ‘‘ Where shall pardon be found, and where 
is the place of forgiveness? The law saith, It is 
not. in me; and natural religion saith, It is not 
with me. . . Whence then cometh pardon, and 
where is the place of forgiveness, seeing it is hid 
from the face of allliving? . . . Gop under- 
standeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the 
place thereof. . . . He prepared it, yea, and 
searched it out.” And unto man he hath revealed 
the truth that the knowledge of Jesus bringeth 
pardon, and that by the atonement of Christ is 
forgiveness. And in his holy Word, and in the 
Gospel of Christ revealed to us in that Word, 
and there alone, hath God said this unto the sons 
of men, 

Moreover, if may well be questioned if even the 
simple truth of the immortality of the soul, and the 
fact of a future state of existence after death, could 
have been learned by man without the aid of revela- 
tion. We cannot tell how far the philosophers of 
ancient Greece and Rome were self-taught, or in- 
structed into the little they did attain to by tradi- 
tion, handed down from the common parents of 
mankind; while there is even good ground for 
believing that some of them had heard of the sacred 
writings of the Jews; as one of them expressly 
alludes to the Mosaic account of the creation of 
ight, and one of their poets appears to have heard 
of the -oer of Isaiah announcing the promised 
Messiah. But taken at the best, what did they 
know? They might have known, as some of them 
did, that virtue would be rewarded and vice 
punished; but they could never have discovered 
the truth most important for fallen man to know— 
namely, how a transgressor could be forgiven, and 
re the holiness of the Supreme Being and the 

onour of his law, be upheld. And even as to a 
future state of existence, the highest point they 
could reach was such as is well described by one 
of our own ts, who puts the sentiment into the 
mouth. of a Roman hero, persuaded by the reason- 
ings of a Grecian sage :— 

“The wide, th’ unbounded p 
But darkness, clouds, and 


But, blessed be God who hath ‘‘ brought life and 
pic gas ag’ f to light through the Gospel.” Yes, 
whatever the sceptic may say, whatever men wise 
in their own conceits may imagine, our religion is 


lies before me, 
ws rest upon it.” 
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that of.a Boox. All our oe of God that 
ean give peace, all valuable knowl of ourselves 
and of our future hopes, all is derived from a book, 
eyen from the written and inspired Word of God— 
Tus Hoty Brsuz! ‘When, therefore, we hear it 
confidently asserted that without a book man ma’ 
discover enough of truth to guide him, and to 

him to “‘ walk with God” so as to please him, the 
bumblest. Christian may boldly ask the proud ie 
who speaks disparagingly of the blessed Word of 
God, Where could man have learned the mani- 
festation of God’s charactor as “just,” and yet 
‘‘the justifier of the ungodly,” exeept from the 
volume of inspiration ? Would the works of crea- 
tion have ever told him how, having once trans- 


—, against God’s law, he could hope for pardon | it i 


is offended Judge? Very abundant, mdeed, 
are the tokens of God’s wrath against sin, as mani- 
fested in the trials, the sorrows, ‘“‘ the manifold 
diseases and sundry kinds of death” which daily 
present themselves to our view in ‘‘all the thou- 
sand natural shocks that flesh is heir to;” and 
equally numerous and apparent are the evidences 
of man’s fallen state, in the injustice, the crimes, 
and the eruel ware that have ever prevailed fen 
mankind—in “ man’s inhumanity to man,” that 
‘* makes eountiess thousands mourn.” All this we 
might, indeed, have learned by unassisted reason ; 
bat it cannot be repeated too often, thatnever could 
man haye discovered a way by which a holy and 
righteous God could @ sinner, and yet re- 
main no less worthy of adoration; or could i 
@ transgressor in a way that, if it wero the act of a 
human judge, would not bring the office into con- 
tempt. It 1s true that man has ever had recourse 
to sacrifices, which, however, are but, the evidences 
of a vestige of revelation handed down to him by 
tradition; although corrupted and disfigured by 
having passed through many generations of men, 
without the Book in which alone God’s revelation 
to man could ever be long preserved inviolate and 
pure. Nay, we may go even further than this; we 
may ask the seeptic whose lot has been cast in a 
Christian land, and who has been born of Christian 
rents—we may ask him, Can he be sure that he 

imself knows anything of God, and of the m- 
mortality of the soul, and of @ fature state, by 
unassisted reason? Can he now tell us to what 
extent he may not be indebted for the little that he 
acknowledges of truths like these to the teachin. 
of his infant years—to the lessons that he learn 
at his mother’s knee—to “the Oreed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments,” that he 
learned in the days of his childhood ? 

Upon a book, then—even on the Book, THe 
Brste—do we rest all our hopes; from ‘a Book alone 
we learn the way of acceptance with God ; to a 
book it is that we are indebted for correct ideas of 
God and of his dealings with mankind; in that 
Book we may learn all that is necessary to life and 
godliness; by that Book alone can we be exe 

ided through the dangers which beset our pa’ 
in life; through that Book we be made wise 
unto salvation; and hence with that Book man 
may be rich im faith and joyful through hope, how- 
ever poor in this world; while without this blessed 
Book, man would be poor indeed, however rich in 
this world’s goods—‘‘ without hope and without 
God in the world.” Yea, and as we have just now 
intimated, those very persons who would depreciate 





this. blessed volume, and. talk of a religion rie t 
it; are themselyés indebted’ to Haein eth Ook 
for all they know of God, notwithstanding their 
profession of independence. They talk ‘of the 
voice of God in the soul of man, and that that 
voice would teach us withont ; 


throug 
tradition derived from those who had the advantage 
“t We are told, indeut; in the, publication 
@ are told, in in 
haute bp: Guile on yaeaiesan sandy 
‘s own Pr, ag 
Apostle in the ome 90 hat ‘ tor 
warder of them diligent 
that ‘‘it is written there aaa, as 
the Bible, that ‘God is not 
soever a man soweth that 
and that ‘he that soweth to 
the flesh reap corruption.’ ’’* 
admitted, notwithstanding the well-ascertained fact 


the ignorance of all moral principles 
amongst savage nations, yet where, we would 
again ask, where, except in the Bible, shall we 
find that man, who Aas failed of his duty; who 
iligently sought the Lord, who has “sowed 
to the ,” and to the flesh alone, may yet 
poten od oe ant and se ae And of w: 
a is the knowledge’ of ’3 righteousness, 
Pe of thio bonnenting, oo en! oT, 
and appropriate reward at ishment, if I as 
@ dinnss know Gat T hove Senited git dais to 
the reward, and, as a pie fe“ incurred the 
Ity due te disobedience? The man who can 
satisfied with such a revelation of the being and 
attributes of God, must be wholly unawakened to 
the conseiousness of sin, and altogether insensible 
to “the plagues of his own heart.” 

But we are told, on the same authority, that 
“the light of God’s love did not shine less truly on 
pious minds when ‘Wnoch walked with God’ of 
old—though there was then no Bible in existence 
—than it does now.” But, we ask, had Enoch no 
oral revelation of God’s mind and will? If not, 
what means the Apostle’s explanation, that it was 
‘by faith Enoch walked with God?” For faith 
must have reference to testimony; there could be 
no faith without a revelation of something to be 
believed. How again, we would demand of any 
one who Opis: to’ believe in the inspiration or 
truth of the New Testament—how did Enoch, “ the 
seventh from Adam,” know anything concerning 
‘the latter days,” or of Christ’s second advent 
“with ten thousand of his saints,” of which St. 
Jude tells us -he prophesied P Did he learn these 
particulars from an inward yoice common to all 
men? or was it not rather from some express oral 





* See Dr. Colenso on the Pentateuch, Part L 
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revelation, which was to him (irrespective of his | 
oe inspiration) what the Bible is to us? 

Tt is instructive to obsérve how in this, as in 
other matters, extremes are found to meet—infidels 
and sceptics agreeing with fanatics and enthusiasts, 
in trusting to some imaginary inward light, that 
no one can bring to ‘the test, as distinct from a 
written revelation, and more to be depended upon 
Hy a book that is capable of being examined 

"Christint reader, rejoice in the revelation which 
God has ously yvouchsafed to give us. Hold | 
fast the formn of sound words; cleave to “ the Word | 
of the truth of the Gospel.” Take God’s blessed | 
Book as the lamp for your feet, and as the light for l; 
your passing through this wilderness. Let 
it be unto you St thes joy aiid fejoieing of 7 pe 3 heart ; 
dearer to your soul than thousands of gold and 
silver; sweeter, also, than honty and the honey- 
count Seek that by those Holy Scriptures ie 
ph a be Maa elect and pray Po Maa in ke 
a we 


walt es may fin 
att ey the teachin, oT Gots may Spirit, that 
he may open. your uf ndings to understand 
he Scripture; that he may show unto you what is 
por in the Scriptures of truth; taking of the 
things of Jesus as revealed in his Holy ord, and 
showing them unto to your soul’s blessing, 
comfort, and sanctification, and to the setting f 
of his . Beseech of Him, the hina Gaged oil 
to be written for our learning, that 
may ve stich wise hear them, read, mark, 
inward) Me ag them, that by patience, 
fort of his Holy Word, you may embrace, 
and ever hold fast thet blessed. in his Bon emu everlasting 
life, which he has given us in his 
our Lord. 











Biblical évioaitiees. 


IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— 

R. F—* Yo are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day: we aré not of the night, nor 
of darkness. Therefore let us not sloop, as do others; 
but let us wateh and be sober. For they that sleep 
sleep in, the night; and they that be drunken aro 
drunkenin the night. But let us, who ate of the day, 
be sober, puiting on the breastplate of faith and love,” 
&e.—1 Thess, 'v, 5--8. 

St. Paul commences this chapter with an exhortation 
to his Christian reader to be watchful and ready for the 
day of the Lord’s coming, which he declares, as Christ 
himself declared before him, will be unexpected and sud- 
den—will come as a thief in the night. He then shows 
that they, as Christians, being sons of the day and of light, 
have no reason to fear, except by their own fault,and have 
no excuse for fearing this sudden coming of the day of 
the Lord. In these verses the exhortation is carried on 
by an amplification of the same figure. Those whom the 
thief coming in the night will take by surprise and at 
an advantage, will be the careless sleepers, who, in spite 
of the knowledge that.an attack might be expected, have 
made no preparation against it; aud abeve all will those 
be the least fit to meet the emergency who have dulled 





their facuities, both of body and mind, by excess in wine. 


| Phe general sense of the passage, however, seems so plain 
that we need not enlarge further upon it, 

Our correspondent inquires whether there is “any 
reference to: the moral evil of drunkenness” in this 
passage. Surely he catinob in his own mind have any 
doubt whéther the moral effects end wickedness of 
drunkenness could be influenced by the mere fact of 
these verses either containing, or not, aspecial command 
against it. In this particular -passage that. detestable 
vice clearly is reprehended, as it always is, and must. be, 
although it is only alluded to incidentally and by way 
of illustration. 

E. E., Nottingham.—Meaning of the word “creature” 
in Rom, Viii. 19, 20, &0. “ For the earnest expectation of 
thie creature,’ &o. The word ering, translated “ereature,” 
would be better rendered “creation.” Butin what extent 
of signification this is to be understood is a matter of 
considerable difficulty. Commentators have been divided 
upon the point since the very earliest periods of the 
Church, and very great variety of meaning has been 
assigned to this word, and to the éxtromtely mysterious 
passage in which it occurs, and to which its correct 
signification forms the key. Without entering, as we 
cantiot do, into all the different authorities for the 
various interpretations, we may just mention that some 
commentators have waderstood it te apply to the world 
of inanimate nature only; others to all ereation, both 
animate. and inanimate, but excluding mankind; 
others again include man, ameng whom some are found 
to apply. it principally to the hunten raee; and the 
most extended signification of all whick has been given 
is that which understands it of all creation—the whole 
universe of reason and matter, including éven the angels. 

The most generally received interpretation, however, 
is some such one as that we mention second, viz., all crea- 
tion which has relation to and connection with mankind 
—that is; all the material world, both inanimate and 
animate, not endowed with reason. It is upon this 
world, then, that the passage teaches us to believe sin, 
introdticed by man’s fall, has set a stamp of ruin and 
decay. We have not space to enlarge upon this subject, 
atid draw out analogies and arguments in illustration of 
its truth; but our readers will find it fully and ably 
diseussed in some remarkable sermons, entitled “The 
Destiny of the Creature,” preached by Bishop Ellicott 
before the University of Cambridge. 

B. O.—* Search the Seriptures ; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which testify 
of me,”—John ¥. 39. _ 

So far as the word think is concerned, the translation 
is correct. The only question is, whether the first 
word in the sentence should be taken as the imperative 
or indicative mood ; that is to say, “ Search the Scrip- 
tures,” &c., as in the authorised version ; or, “Ye search 
the Scriptures,” &c. ‘The latter, perhaps, suits best with 
the argument of the context, which would then read 
something as follows:—“ Ye search the Scriptures, 
because in them ye think ye have eternal life; and yet 
these very Seriptures are witnesses of me, whom ye 
refuse to acknowledge. The life which is contained in 
them is eternal life, which I have to offer you, and which 
they contain only so far as they are testimonies of me.” 
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The other rendering would give a sense—‘ Search 
the Scriptures, because in them ye think ye have 
eternal life. If ye do this, these being they which 
testify of me, ye will find in them the true life, namely, 
that which I have to offer you.” 

But this does not suit either the force of the argu- 
ment or the construction of the original so well as the 
other translation. 

R. A—It has never, so far as we are aware, been 
questioned that St. John wrote in Greek. 

“There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost : and these three 
are one.”—1 John v. 7. 

It is almost certain that this passage is'mof genuine. 
Out of one hundred and fifty manuscripts of the epistle 
in Greek it occurs only in four, and these four are of 
but little authority, being of very late date, and some 
of them themselves not genuine, 

It is found in none of the early versions in other 
languages, except in the Latin version, and even by the 
best editions of that it is omitted. 














Words for Ceachers and Scholars. 


—_o—— 
PUNCTUALITY. 

ADVICE FROM AN OLD TEACHER. 
Aone the many qualities that are neces to 
make you good teachers, it is hardly too much to 
say that the most important is punctuality. With- 
out punctuality in attendance all else is of little 
or no yalue. Want of it in the teachers of our 
Sunday-schools has done greater injury to the 
cause than any, yea, I verily believe, than all other 
causes combined. It disarranges the plans of the 
superintendent; it destroys the interest of the 
teacher in his class, if he ever had any interest; it 
discourages the scholars, and causes them to be 
irre in attendance, or to leave the school alto- 


gether. In short, it has been, and still is, a prolific | class 


source of ‘“‘eyil, only evil, and that continually.” 
And why it is that persons, who feel in duty and 
honour bound to be punctual in all things else, are 
disposed to consider it a matter of indifference and 
perfectly optional with themselves whether they 
are punctual or not with their class in the Sunday- 
school, is, to me, quite incomprehensible. Would 
such persons be satisfied with a minister of the 
Gospel if a few drops of rain, or a little mud, or 
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to induce you to make sacrifices and surmount 
difficulties in their behalf, then you ought to give 
up teaching, and look well to the state of your own 
heart. Deceive not yourselves in a matter of such 
vast moment. 

I recently attended a meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers in which many schools were represented, 
Some of the schools reported the ave: attendance 
of teachers to be about two-thirds of the number 
belonging to the school. About one-third were 
habitually absent. Could it be possible that, in a 
time of general good health, so many should be 
detained by illness? I could not account for the 
cause moti I recollected that there is an epidemic 
proweiling in some parts of this country which I 

ve not heard defined by physicians, and which, 
for the want of a better name, I will call Sunday- 
sickness. And that teachers may know if they are 
afflicted with the complaint, I will try, though not 
a physician, to describe some of the symptoms. 

t usually makes its a ce early on Sunday 
morning, by a strong disposition to sleep. This 
isposition, in many cases, is so powerful that the 
patient feels quite unable to get up from his bed 
till an hour or two after his usual time for rising. 
And more than this, there is a feeling of languor 
quite uncommon on other days; sometimes ac- 
companied by a slight pain in the head or back, or 
the patient hardly knows where, as it is more 
imaginary than real, What is quite peculiar, the 
disorder does not. affect the stomach in the least; 
but the appetite is as or even. better, than on 
other days of the week. As I have described the 
disorder, it may be thought that I ought to oan 
to a remedy. Wall, the most effectual that I have 
ever known is, to shake off this unnatural tendency 
to sleep, when that symptom first makes its ap- 
pearance, which can always be done by a deter- 
mined effort. Rise at once; wash in cold water; 
then sit down and make a thorough preparation to 
meet your class; eat a light b ast; ask the 
blessing of God upon the duties and labours of the 
day ; then go to your place of worship and to your 
, determin faithfully to perform your duty. 
If these remedies do not prove efficacious, I fear 
your case is a hopeless one. 





A CHILD IN THE MIDST. 
Wuen Christ wished to rebuke the selfish ambi- 
tion of his disciples, he took a little child and “set 
him in the midst of them.” From that child 
they were taught a lesson of unselfishness and 


any other trifling cause, should keep him from his | humility. 


regular ministrations on Sunday ? How long would 
a teacher of a week-day school be tolerated in such 
a course? How long should we retain our con- 
fidence in a business man who habitually made it a 
matter of mere personal convenience whether he 
fulfilled his engagements or not? No, my friends, 
we do not act thus in any of the relations of life; 
We feel that both our honour and our interests 
would be damaged by such a course, and we dare 
not pursue it. And why should we thus act as 
Sunday-school teachers? Is it because the eternal 
interests of the young are in our estimation of less 
value than these things of earth? TI hope not; I 
trust not. But should a careful scrutiny of your 
motives compel you to come to the conclusion that 
your interest for your class is not strong enough 





_ So our Heavenly Father now sets little children 
in our houses to be our teachers, as well as to be 
taught themselves. No home is complete without 
child-music to enliven it, and little 3 to light 
up its apartments. Never was there a cottage so 
humble, or so meagre, but that it could be made 
cheerful by the crow and chirrup of infant gladness. 
And we have seen a magnificent mansion that, 
with all its rosewood and velvet, its pictures and 
marbles, was yet sadly empty, for no crib stood in 
its sumptuous chambers, and no child yoice ran 
through its rai? halls, No house is a furnish 
house” until God, in his loving kindness, sets a 
little child in the midst of it. 

Bear in mind that the little one is placed there 
to teach us, their parents, a3 well as to be trained 
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themselves. What lessons they impart to us, what 
exhibitions of our own faults, what spiritual dis- 
cipline! They are not sinless cherubs, or they 
would not: teach us so much; we are not sinless 
Adams and Eves, or else we should not so much 
need tobe taught. 

One of the first lessons they give us is PATIENCE 
—a virtue that some of us are slow in acquiring. 
But who can teach it better than a helpless, de- 
pendent, and often wayward and exacting child ? 
Through long, wakeful nights the peevish cry of 
the little sufferer means, ‘‘ Bear with me, mother! 
I know nobetter. I can’t helpit. I can’t be any 
lighter to carry; or any quieter under the dartings 
of pain’s sharp needles. You must bear with me.” 
Every year is a year of added instruction. Is the 
youngster slow and dull over his books? Then be 
natient. * If it is hard to get the truth in, it will be 
hander to get it out. ‘* Why do you tell that child 
the same thing a dozen times?” said the fathor of 
John Wesley to his persevering mother. ‘ Be- 
cause,” replied the shrewd woman, ‘all the other 
eleven times will go for nothing unless I succeed 
at the twelfth.” e do not know whether it re- 
quires more patience to get on with mercurial, 
quick-tempered children, or with slow-witted ones. 
Both require forbearance and careful handling. 
Both can drill us into patience. How patient God 
is with our wilful disobedience, and ingratitude, 
and stubbornness! Should not we be long-suffer- 
ing towards the little trespassers against parental 
law? 

Children are more than teachers of patience and 
forbearance. They are household mirrors to reflect 
our own faults—sometimes, too, our own graces. If 
we wish to see how ridiculous and hateful are our 
ebullitions of sudden passion, we have but to look 
at the r-storms of our little imitators at our 
own firesides. That sullen scowl was caught 
probably from our brows. That ill-natured snarl 
was the echo of our own. That revengeful blow 
struck at a brother may be but the rehearsal of the 
last angry slap we gave the lad, more in revenge 
than in the love of correction. 

Would you see your own faults? Look at your 
children. ‘They are the plates on which father and 
mother are ‘pho phed. Sometimes the “family 
likeness” is frightful. ‘Would you see how your 


‘own forgetfulness of the duties of eevee | looks ? 


Look at your eldest son lounging down, late and 
ill-humoured, to his tardy meal on a Sunday morn- 
ing, more keen for a Sunday newspaper than for a 
preparation for the house of God. He is only pho- 
tographing his father. Would you know how melo- 
dious is an oath? Listen to the young practitioner 
of your own profanity. When you lose your tem 
at his dthrift habits, remember who it was that 
taught him to prefer a fine coat to a fine character. 
Are your daughters extravagant? They only begin 
just where their fashion-worshipping mother leaves 
off; and they go commonly as much beyond her as 
she went beyond Christian prudence and economy. 
Do you get provoked at their tattle ? cane they 
caught « relish of scandal at their parents’ table; 
erhaps they learned to coin falsehoods from your 
hypoamlay towards visitors, or from false messages 
Childish deceit 
is eften the reflection of parental cunning and 
dissimulation.. Many a worldly-minded mother 
has seen in the mocking impenitence of a daughter 


sent ot servants to the door. 





the reflex of her own “lust of the eye and the pride 
of life.” Many a David has wept over the mis- 
conduct of his sensual, licentious Absalom—and 
tears made all the more bitter by feeling that he 
had only himself to thank for it. “He was brought 
up at home; would I had taught him more! He 
prayed with the rest of the fumily; would I had 
taken care that he prayed with the heart, and not 
with the lips only! theives was happy when he 
was not with me; would that during hose hours 
I had reflected that he was copying my words 
and actions, and drawing conclusions from them !” 
Such are some of his vain repinings. 

_ Believe it, oh parents! that when God sets a child 
in the midst of us, he puts a looking-glass there to 
see ourselyes in. Our vices are often made to glare 
back hideous from the countenance and conduct of 
those who sin our sins over again, and ‘‘break out” 
with our own moral infections. I once saw a 
mother weeping over the coffin of an infant who 
had died from a disorder communicated by herself! 
It was to me a type and a parable. When, on the 
other hand, I have seen a godly-minded pair, 
looking with grateful joy on the child of their love 
as he came home with his prize from school, or 
showed in all his life at home that he was good and 
honourable, then I saw the mirror of childhood 
giving back the beautiful reflection of parental 
piety and grace. 

There is a wonderful truth in the old Arabian 
proverb, ‘‘ Curses are like chickens, they always 
come home to roost.” So sure as parents neglect 
their children, they will have to bear incessant 
sorrow in this world, and in the next, exclusion 
from heayen. 








PRAYER. 


Ox! Thou that hearest prayer, 
To Thee let all flesh come ; 

Then fix our wandering thoughts 
On our eternal home. 


Vouchsafe us, Lord, thy grace, 
To bend the knee and say, 

With humble, contrite hearts, 
“Lord, teach us how to pray!” 


Father, forgive us all 
The evil we have done ; 
Renew our sinful hearts, 
Through Christ, thy blessed Son, 


The night is now far spent, 
The day is close at hand ; 
Oh ! guide our faltering steps 

Into the heavenly land ; 


Where martyrs d of old, 
And prophets long since dead, 
The company of saints, 


With Jesus at its head, 


Redeemed from out the world, 
And sorrowing never more, 
Shall be for ever one, 
Upon the heavenly shore. 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN LONDON. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 
——>— 
IN HYDE PARK, 


SrveraL days passed on, and we were unable to 
continue our conversations on the animal world ; 
but, about a week after my arrival in town my 
friend declared his intention of taking a walk 
through Hyde Park, and, as I had nothing else to 
do, I made preparations for accompanying him, 
The present chapter will be deyoted to an account 
of our conyersation on that day, The reader is 
requested to suppose usalready within the precinets 
of those broad lawns that stretch away botween 
Knightsbridge and Bayswater, as he would be but 
little interested in an account of our omnibus drive 
to the Marble Arch. We sauntered along the 
broad walk which connects this entrance with the 
gate at the opposite corner. Before we had pro- 
ceeded many paces my friend called my etention to 
a small circular hole in the centre of the path, and 
asked me whether it was the nest of some animal, 
as it seemed so regularly formed, and so neatly 
hollowed out, I stoo down to inspect it, and 
perceived that it was the entrance to the nest of a 
solitary bee. To my reply he returned the follow- 
ing « question :—‘‘ What sort of insects are solitary 
5 

‘‘ Solitary bees,” I answered, ‘‘are, in many 

respects, yery similar to the common hive bee that 


is so well known to all classes, They are very| hairs—th 


numerous, and some of them ate exiremely abun- 
dant in all localities. A few of the solitary bees 
are parasitic—that is to say, they.live in the nests 
of other species—but the majority of them are in- 
dustrious, and excavate holes for their own nests, in 
which they store away a mixture of pollen and 
honey for the sustenance of their offspring.” 

‘* Why are they called solitary bees?” 

‘Because the nest at its commencement only 
contains two indiyiduals—the male, and the female. 
These two invariably have a home all to themselves ; 
and, besides, among solitary bees there are no 
workers.” 

“And you say that many of these are parasitic 
on other species ?” 

“Yes; but what relation these intruders bear to 
the rightful lords of the soil has never, as yet, been 
ascertained.” 

At this moment a bee emerged from the hole in 
question, and, rising rapidly into the air, flew 
away across the park, and was soon lost to sight. 

‘‘There is one!” exclaimed my friend. ‘ What 
is that?” 

‘‘T could not see it clearly enough to tell you its 
name,” I replied; ‘‘ and af I did, it would be along 
Latin one that you would not easily remember, so 
that I do not think that you have lost much in not 
hearing it.” 

**T had no idea that there were more bees to be 
seen in England than the hive bee and humble- 
bee. If you would not mind, I should like you 
to give me a & of the tribe; not in 
long scientific terms, but in plain English.” 

‘* With pleasure,” I replied; and, accordingly, 
entered upon my task somewhat as, follows :— 
‘‘ Bees, which.are scientifically termed anthophile 
(flower-lovers), on account of their floral partialities, 





are extremely interesting, for many reasons, of 
which I may instance two as examples, . Firstly— 
their form is so elegant and so neatly. constructed, 
and their mental capabilities so thoroughly deve- 
loped and perfected, that they may. be considered 
the most highly organised creatures in the whole 
range of the insect world; and, secondly, they are 
remarkable for the great variety of ther habits— 
for whilst some are social, others are solitary, and 
whilst some are parasitic, others are industrious; 
so that the student of this tribe finds his studies 
much less wearisome, on account of the many chan- 
nels into which his researches may be turned with 
advantage. Without handling the subject in a 
purely scientific manner, I think 1 can easily 
classify the bees, for your edification, on such simple 
and popular principles as you will readily remember 
and comprehend, Proceeding on this eae I will 
divide bees into two divisions: First, solitary bees ; 
Second, social bees. ‘ I will now consider the first of 
these—solitary bees, They are, as I said, cither 
parasitic or industrious ; I will, in first case, 
take the former, But let me tell you how you 
may know a parasitic from an industrious bee, and 
what is really meant by the term, before I mention 
their habits. A patasitic bee may be known from 
an industrious one by two combined characters. 
First, they have no polliniferous appendages; but I 
must explain that to you before I go on any 
further. If you take up # bee, a female, and notice 
its hind legs, you will observe that each of them bears 
a brush of delicately-formed and a eee 


b 

the pollen from the flowers, 

behind the same close up by 

will perceive a curled ‘‘ floceulus,” or little brush, 
and yon will likewise see that these hind legs are 
covered with long hairs throughout their length. 
These three appendages—the pollen brush, flocou- 
lus, and scattered hairs—are conjointly known as 
the ery ean appendages.” 

** But,” interrupted Frank, ‘‘ how ean I tell the 
male from the female bee ?” 

** Generally by the shape of the body. Male bees 
are mostly thin-bodied, Jarge-headed ; 
whilst the females are small-headed and fat-bodied, 
and are always much larger than their husbands,” 

“Ah, proceed with your subject, if you 
please. 

‘* Parasitic bees are, as I have said, destitute of 
these so called polliniferous appendages; but this 
species, W. on were y sup- 

to be itic themsélves. But the second 
characteristic to which I alluded is more decided. 
No parasitic bee burrows, or builds its own nest. 
All of them, without ion, inhabit the 
domiciles of other kinds, us, f you find a 
female bee destitute of pollini ‘ 

ilds any description ef nest, unless you like to go 
og Tein ry eae Resop se) eee 

0 parasitic a very short tongue, which is 


tf Ra’ 


like Euclid,” said Frank; ‘“ bub, never 
, go on.” 

‘* Weil, I will now say a“word or two on the 
habits of parasitic bees. It has been supposed that 
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the parasitic. bee watches a particular nest, and 
that as soon as a cell has been well stored with 
honey and pollen, it deposits an egg in it, and 
closes it over. Mr. Frederick Smith, of the 
British Museum, anthor of ‘ British Bees ’—a 
work that I particularly recommend to your notice 
—tells us that ho was led to the adoption of this 
theory from having found on the hind legs of these 
parasites masses of clay, or sometimes of the gummy 
secretions of plants, the purpose of which, in his 
opinion, was for the closing up of the cell in which 
they had previously deposited their egg. It is a 
curious fact that every genus of parasitic bees is 
billeted on some parkealar genus of industrious 
bees, and they are never known to molest the nests 
of any others than those. Passing from parasitic, I 
pause for.a few moments to say something about 
the industrious solitary bees, which are far more 
numerous, both in species and individuals. There 
is more variety among the habits of industrious 
than among those of parasitic bees, as you may 
easily suppose. I can only give you a brief sketch 
of the general outline of fhe subject. But, perhaps, 
you are already tired of listening to me?” 

“Oh, no! Not at all.” 

‘Very well, then, I will proceed. Industrious 
solitary bees are of several kinds. There are, 
firstly, burrowers. They excavate deep holes in 
the und, or in sandy banks, similar to the one 
which you, a moment ago, brought before my 
notice, : These burrows are sometimes simple, 
and sometimes branched; but at the extremities 
furthest. from the entrance, there is always built a 
membranous wall, rather like the cap of a drum. 
A store'of pollen is then stowed away close to it; 
an egg is laid in the pellet, and the whole is shut 
from the rest of the burrow by another wall of a 
like nature. The same process is repeated until 
the entire nest is constructed. In the next place, 
there are wood-borers. These hollow out burrows 
in wooden , &e., and build cells within them 
somewhat in a similar manner to the former class. 
Then there are bramble-stick-borers. These con- 
struct their cells within the oe of bramble-sticks ; 
they are mostly destitute of polliniferous append- 
ages, Fourthly, there are leaf-cutters, ese 
are yery interesting, They burrow under ground, 
and line their tunnels with circular fragments cut 
from the p of roses and other flowers; so that, 
when the nests are dug up, they look like the 
results of fairies’ work. And lastly, 1 may mention 
shell-builders. choose aa Pome age 
empty shells—generally those @ or 
common snail—and build their cells within them ; 
but there is a very curious matter connected with 
this process, which I will endeayour to explain to 
you, Of course they commence their work at the 
extremity of the whorl, and it is easily seen that 
at first one cell would be sufficient to close up the 
aperturé ; but as the shell widens, oe have to alter 
their plan, and build the cells in a different manner, 
so as to economise room, and 
well—so that the bee does not always work upon 
the same plan, but alters it so as to mise wi 
the ilities and internal contour of the shell 
that she has chosen. I must not delay longer on 
the consideration of the solitary bees, but will turn 
immediately to the social species, which are, com- 


are, of a bo, at once the finest, and most 





| did inseets, in their go 


generally known. The social bees are of two genera. 
The first includes the well-known humble-bees, 
and the latter the common hive-beo. _Humble- 
bees either build their nests in moss, or else burrow 
— into the ground. The former, I believe, are 
said to be most SS 

* Do hnmble-bees sting ?” inquired my friend. 

‘* All female bees sting, whether they be social or 
solitary, industrious or parasitic,” I replied. 

** Well, a friend of mine once told me that he 
had often handled humble-bees, but had never, on 
any occasion, been stung by them.” 

‘* The fact is,” replied, ‘that your friend, fortu- 
nately for him, must always have made his experi- 
mentsion male bees, for they have not the power of 

inging, seeing that they possess no sting.” 

‘* If may have been so,” replied Frank ; ‘‘ but do 
not let me interrupt you in your account of bee-life, 
asI want to know something about the humble- 
bees. I had no idea before to-day that there were 
more than two species of that name.” 

‘*T will not enlarge upon them, however,” I re- 
turned, ‘‘ because there are so many books in which 
you may read for yourself far more than I could tell 
you during our morning’s walk; besides, I recom- 
mend you to study them for yourself: you can learn 
far more by field-study than by any course of 
reading. All I will say now can be essed into 
few words. The nest originates with a single female 
that has survived the winter, and when the warm 
days of early spring rouse her from the torpid state 
in which she has existed during her winter-sleep, or 
mc a she < work to build a few = 
Ww. erally lays a correspon num 
of eggs. These first-born erm at se J inyari- 
— we or — ene and as soon as 

ey have preparatory stages 
of their life—namely, the egg, the larva, and the 
pupa—and have attained the perfect condition of 
maturity, they assist most assiduously in the con- 
struction of the nidus, and. probably lay eggs 
themselyes, which only become workers like the 
former. Some observers, however, actually believe 
that.in the early summer male bees are produced 
from the eggs Jaid by workers; but, at all events, 
this much is true, that no females are ever produced 
from the ogee of working bees. About May the 
female to whom the nest first owed its origin—for 
up to the middle of summer there is only one true 
female in the nest—lays eggs which, in process of 
time, become male bees; and it is not, therefore, 
until the wane of the year, when the glorious tints 
of autumn foliage proclaim the advent of winter 
snows, that the bee-season is at its height. Then, in 
the months of August and September, fhe warm, 
close air is full of these busy insects sipping the 
exquisite nectar from the autumn flowers, and 
we can scarcely walk a pace from our door in the 
country without seeing a number of these splen- 
s liveries, caresring 


from flower to flower in the exuberance of animal 


fill up the space as spirits. But a tragic end befalls these happy 
_ colonies ; one by one the male bees lose their bright 


th | colours, and fade; and when the first frost of winter 


sends the brown leaves in a shower on the ground, 
these doomed individuals die ; and not merely them, 
but the workers also, for it is only the true females 
that survive the winter.” 

** How sed an end,” said Frank, ‘‘ to such a life of 
gaiety! What a fit subject for the human mind to 





—— ya few in number, although 
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moralise upon! But ae have said nothing about, 
the hive bee; why is that?” 

“Because,” I answered, ‘‘wo should not have} 
time for the subject this morning. Besides, ‘you | 
have some hives in your own garden, and we will | 
discuss the subject when we are there.” 

‘‘ Look!” exclaimed my friend; ‘‘ what can that 
great black bird be over there?” He pointed 
towards some large elm-trees that stood in the 
centre of the park. 

‘‘Tt is a raven,” I replied. ‘‘ These birds do occa- 
sionally build in Hyde Park.” B03," 

“‘Tfow do you know it is a rayen?” inquired 
Frank. 

‘‘ By its manner of flight,” I replied. ‘If you 
look at it for a moment you will‘see what I mean.” 

“Oh, yes,” returned he, after watching the bird 
for a few seconds; ‘‘it appears frequently to turn 
over in the air, and then it falls down a great dis- 
tance, and gives a loud croak, whilst it rights itself 
again.” 

er Yes, that is one of the chief characteristics of 
the raven,” I said. 

‘“* To what is it owing ?” 

“Most probably,” I replied, ‘‘to its scratching 
itself when bitten by vermin; because it is easily 
seen that the thrusting out of their legs to effect 
this must, of necessity, destroy their equipoise.” 

‘“‘ Ts the raven a generally distributed bird ?” 

““ Yes,” I answered. ‘Stanley tells us that, 
wherever we go over the face of the wide world, the 
well-known hoarse croak of the raven is still to be 
heard. The bold mariners that visited the region of 
eternal snows, found him seated on the bare rocks 
that jutted out from the frozen waters of the Arctic 
Ocean; those who haye visited the countries of the 
equator have seen him enjoying his feast of carrion 
under the burning rays of the tropic sun; and 
Captain Cook discovered him in the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, and, likewise, also in the southern 
seas; whilst other travellers, who have visited every 
portion of the habitable globe, testify to his true 
character as a cosmopolitan.” 

“T have heard it stated that the raven has a 
peculiar habit of forsaking its young.” 

“On thecontrary,” I returned, ‘‘no bird deserves 
a higher credit for persevering attachment to its 
offspring whilst the young birds are in a totall 
helpless condition, than the raven; but, as is the 
case with most of its tribe, this affection is only 
temporary. When the young ones are capable of 
sustaining themselves, their parents reject them, 
and force them to find their own means of suste- 
nance.” 

‘«But I have heard,” he continued, ‘‘thatwhen the 
raven sees its young ones newly hatched, and 
covered with down, it conceives such an aversion to 
them that it forsakes them, and does not return to 
the nest till a darker plumage has shown itself.” 

‘¢ It is one of those old legends,” I replied, ‘‘ that 
were believed in former days, before people took the 
trouble to test the accuracy of the report by personal 
observation. There is a story in White's * History 
of Selborne’ very much to the point:—A pair of | 
ravens—and you must bear in mind that ravens aro ; 
mated together for life—had built a nest in a most 
impregnable situation, about half-way up the stem 








Y\ the peril of its loss, its ca 





of an old oak-tree. There the nest remained 
from year to year, despite the efforts of mischievous 
youths; and year after year had the well-known 


= made tho tree in question their home. At last, 
owever, the fatal day arrived on which the grove 
in which the oak stood was to be levelled to the 

round; it was the month. of Feb: , and the 

ird was sitting when the saw was ap lied to the 
butt. The wedges were inserted into the opening, 
the woods echoed to the heavy blows of the beetle, 
or mallet, the tree nodded’ to its fall, but still the 
dam sat on. -At last, when it gave way, the bird 
was flung from her nest, and though her ‘parental 
affection deserved a botter fate, was whipped down 
by the twigs, which brought her dead ‘to the 
ground.” 


My friend seemed convinced by this recital, and 
said no more on the subject. 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


NO. V.—THE TEXT-BOOK OF RAGGED-SCHOOLS — THE 
SPIRIT AND THE WORD—CIIRISTIAN SELF-SACRIFICE 
—A RAGGED-SCHOOL WITHOUT THE BIBLE—THE 
COUNTERFEIT AND THE TRUE—LONDON AND ROMISH 
HATE—EDINBURGH AND THE TWO SCHOOLS. 

“Noble the though*, and glorious the design, 
To found instruction on a base Divine; 
To make the Sacred Volume rank the frst, 
In which Salvation’s charter is rehearsed; 
To make the learning of the present race 
Tend as a means, through knowledge unto grace; 
To form their minds on the exemplar plan 
Of Him—the Saviour and the friend of man.” 


RaGGED-SCHOOLS, as we have seen, deal with a class 
which for generations has been regarded, even by some 
of the most zealous philanthropists, as beyond the reach 
of instruction or reformation. Over the abodes of these 
children might have been written, even while Lancaster, 
Allen, Brougham, and other educationists toiled and 

ersevered, the words which Dante in his “ Vision of 

ell” saw written on the portals of the place of the 
lost— 

“ Here hope never comes!” 


Doomed iy the very abjectness of their condition, by 
the frightful cordon drawn around them, by drunken 
parentage, by abandoned profligacy, | by professional 
trainers in the art of picking and stealing, and by a 
pestilential squalor which made it dangerous to approach 
their dens, multitudes of children were growing up, who, 
while prematurely wise in that which was evil, were, as 
to the soul, its worth, the price paid for it on Calvary, 
ilities of endless pro- 
Latent immortal joys, as ignorant as the beasts that 
perish. - 

Whence came it, then, that all barriers hitherto re- 
garded as “impassable as fate” were overleaped? How 
is it that the ragged-school has not only become a grand 
reality, but has been the fruitful mother of so many 
enterprises rich in blessing, and scattering largess in 
munificent measure in the path of the “very poor?” 
The secret, the talisman, the mighty motive power is 
found in that “evangelical mercy,” in that Christ-like 
care for both body and soul, which springs from per- 
sonal union with the Living Ono himself, and ee 
inspiration is drawn from the fountain of eternal truth, 
as opened to us in the Holy Scriptures. 

Efforts to rescue from vice, crime, and misery without 

utting the Bible in the foreground, and which have not 

m made in connection with the teaching of heaven- 
born truth, and with fervent prayer for the outpourin 
of the’ Holy Spirit on the seed sown, have prov 
failures, And it is because those who have helped to 
found and further the ragged-school movement had 


, liberty of access to the purifying fountain of truth, that 


they never despaired of witnessing, and af this hour do 


cone 
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witness, a mighty spiritual transformation in the lives of 
those who once Were vilest of the vile. 

Let us’ not fuil to draw attention to the “ruling 
passion,” known only to those who live and'work beneath 
the shadow of the ¢ross, anil which is and has been the 
grand secret ofsuccess, “Religion and morals,” says John 
Foster, “have a noble pre-eminence here. No man can 
become ridiculous by his passionate devotion to them. 
Even aspecific direction of the passions will make a man 
sublime; witness Howard.” Yes, and witness also the 
nobleman, the high-born lady, the barrister, the trades- 
man, the many young men and women, all the week 
toiling for their daily bread, who yet with unabated zeal 
and self-sacrifice, give their nights and their Sabbath 
leisure hours to the cause of ragged-schools. Night and 
day in their ears sounds the wailing appeal of the 
friendless boy or orphan gitl, so touchingly expressed by 
a Scottish writer of “ ragged-school rhymes”— 


Oh! wae’s me for the wee, wee lamb, 
Wha trembles on the hill! 
An’ wae’s me for the wee, wee bird, 
‘Wi' sad and tuneless bill. 

1 wae's me for the orphan bairn, 

Se tert is 

° baud, could wintry weather!” 

We have spoken of counterfeits, and one form of these 
is seen in ragged-schools without the Bible. Mr. Locke, the 
honorary secretary of the London Ragged-Schoo] Union, 
travelling down the Shannon in a Limerick steamer, got 
into conversation with a Roman Catholic priest. “TI told 
him of our iy ondary of our collecting the children 
from the highways and byways, from the lanes and 
streets; of our teaching them their duties by means of 
the Word of God. He listened with great interest, and 
told me at last that he had opened a ragged-school in his 
own locality, and was succeeding heyond his hopes. I 
ventured to ask if his scholars read the Bible, or if he 
used it in his school. He answered, ‘ That is a book we 
don’t think fit to be put inte the hands of the young or 
the unlearned.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘ you consider yourselyes 
wiser than God, who commatided Israel to teach these 
things diligently unto their children ; and Ohrist, for He 
says, “Search the Scriptures, for these are they that testify 
of me.” How can your people search the Scriptures if 


keep them from them ?’ 
ee We, usher writes Mr. Locke ; 


“We shortly afterwards 
“but I felt very sad at the thought of a ragged-school 


without a Bible.” : 

What the priests do universally in Ireland, their sacer- 
dotal brethren do and have done in London. They get 
up ragged-schools of their own just because they want 
to shut out that book, the free use of which Po pany 
has always, in terror of exposure, fiercely pe f 
The Romish priests early turned jealous eyes upon the 
Scriptural ragged-schools in London, The Padjet, their 
organ, thus sounded the note of alarm. Referring to a 
new convent and schools erected in Marylebone, the 
Tablet said — 

; necessity for strenuous efforts to reseue the 
chittnenet ¢ the Catholic poor of this parish from the perils 
which surround them, is obvious from the Report of the 
Ragged-School Committee, wherein the statement was 
put forth that they had no less than 600 of the poor 
Catholic children of this parish imbi the erroneous 
prineiples of the Reformation in their schools. . , It 
suggests a powerful motive to draw back these poor little 
innioeents to the faith of their forefathers, and to the fold 
of the one Shepherd. 


So far as secular learning can benefit and bless, and ia 
the measure in which it is imparted te children under 
priestly directions, we regard it with satisfaction. But 
eyen this is traceable to jealousy of the operations and 
success of that ragged-school sy: which rears on the 
sure foundation ef revealed truth the learning that 


To 
In 





secures worldly advancement. But for this: provocation 
to jealousy and alarm, the priests would have slept on; 
even at the best they do little in London as contrasted 
with the indefatigable energy of that revived Pro- 
testant Christianity which has adopted, instructed in 
industrial training, and made wise unto salvation, man y 
Roman Catholic children, who but for. this would. have 
porished of hunger, or been now numbered in the ranks 
of juvenile criminals, 

Hatred to the Bible it was also that led a Romish 
priest to enter a ragged-school in broad daylight, to 
demand the names of. all the children, in order that he 
might, by threats addressed to the parents, force away 
the “little innocents” from the reading of Seripture 
truth, and from gospel hymns learnt and sung to Doyle's 
catechism, to the repetition. of “ Ave Marias” and “pater- 
nosters,” and to all the false tenets of the great apostasy, 
It was a priest-inflamed mob that. broke into a ragged- 
school in Orchard Street, Marylebone, and seized and 
tore in pieces the Bibles, Testaments, and Scripture 
lesson books found there. For the same reason, not only 
a Roman Catholic chapel, but. a Romish ragged-school 
have been for some time erected, and open for several 
ty near to Victoria Street, and within sight of that 

ld Lane School, with whose history the conversion, 
salvation, and secular prosperity of many Romish chil- 
dren will for ever be identified. The imitations aro 


nothing better than pieces of counterfeit gold and silver, 
they lack the genuine ring of the true metal ; upon them 
the King’s image and his royal superscription have not 


set, 

Ton Edinburgh also, when Dr. Guthrie, aided by a host 
of friends, set up his original ragged-school, a Romish 
bishop and his priests, while professing a sudden and 
suspicious zeal for ragged-school instruction, were 
ree movers in opposition to the new institution, 

Vhy? Because the Soriptures, ungarbled, unmu- 
tilated, without note er. comment, wore. to. be taught. to 
the children. The use of the Douay version, with its 
false, translations and pestilent notes, was demanded for 
the Romish children. Even in that version there is, we 
grant, enough of the “ true sayings of God,” through the 
Divine Spirit, to enlighten and sanetify a soul. But 
every child has an inalienable right to drink of the pure 
well of truth unmixed with the poison of human tradi- 
tions, and a right also to read the Bible as God gave it 
for himself, and to make it the touchstone of all religious 
teaching and opinions. But this “right” Cardinal 
Wiseman ignores, and Dr. Newman teaches that “a man 
must cease to examine,” even if “a doubt has occurred to 
him,” or else he must “ cease to call himself ihe Chureh’s 
child.’ Francesco and Rosa Madiai, with their own 
servant, were seized, tried, and condemed, for daring to 
read the Scriptures in their native tongue, and in 1849 
large quantities of the Italian New Testament, after the 
return of the Pope from Gaeta, were burned to ashes in 


Rome itself, (To be continued.) 








POETICAL VERSION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Our Father, who above doth dwell, 
Thy name for ever angels tell ; 
Thy kingdom eome ; and thy dear will 
In heaven, on carth, be done, Lord, still ; 
Give us cach day our daily bread, 
And yisit not upon our bead 
Our sigs; but as we merey give 
To those who owe us, Lord, forgive. 
And tempt us not, but from cach ill 
Protect us, Lord, who know thy will ; 
Be thine the glory, honour, power, 
From age to age, from hour to hour, 
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MARK WARREN; 
OR, 
FONWARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
a ween 
CHAPTER XV. 
 Srratt I call at the precentor’s ?” 

Mark, his bundle in his hand, stood at the door hesi- 
tating. The precentor had left home that morning; 
Mark had seen him go. It was not likely he could take 
leave of him. 

Still he raised the knocker, and rapped gently. There 
was Isabel. He knew she would be visible. He must 
see Isabel. 

He did not think he could go without. He meant to 
tell her what had happened, and to throw himself on her 
sympathy. She was a musician; she might understand 
his sorrows, and perhaps—— 

Foolish boy ! to fancy Isabel would comfort him. 

Splendid young ladies in silken dresses, and feet too 
delicate to tread on anything except velvet, are rarely 
the ministers of consolation. 

But he did see her. She came, elegant and beautiful, 
and with the perfumed air floating around her like 
incense. He, careworn, and poorly dressed, with his 
feet shod for travel, and carrying his small possessions 
with him. What could there be in common between 
them? Nothing now; for all the pomp and glory of the 
world are Isabel’s, and he has not earned his laurels yet. 
The world does not even know of him. 

Isabel asked him what he wanted. Gertrude Handley 
was waiting for her, or rather had followed her. Here 
was a tit-bit for her curiosity to feed upon. 

* T—TI am leaving home,” said Mark, timidly. 

Brave as alion in anticipation of the struggle he was 
to have with destiny, the heart of the young musician 
trembled at the sound of Isabel’s voice. 

“ Indeed ! what is the matter?” 

‘* My father has forbidden me to touch a note of music 
any more, and I am going to London to try and make 
my fortune,” replied Mark. 

“Oh! and you wanted grandpapa to assist you,” said 
Isabel, thoughtlessly. 

She did not mean to hurt his feelings, butit did not 
occur to her, just then, that he had any. 

Mark crimsoned, and the tears came into his eyes. 

“No, no, Miss Clare! pray do not insult me by offer- 
ing me money,” said he, putting it from him; for 
Isabel, generous and cruel at the same moment, had held 
out her purse. “TI donot want it.” 

“Tam sorry to offend you; but what did you want 
then ?” asked Isabel. 

“ Only to bid you good-bye, Miss Clare, and to ask for 
your good wishes,” stammered Mark; “I thought I 
ought not to leave Westover without.” And he turned 
away, that Isabel might not see his emotion. 

“No more you ought, and I am sure I wish you 
well,” said Isabel, kindly. “Do not be out of spirits. I 
am certain your music will answer, and I shall come to 
London, some day, to hear it, remember. Good-bye!” 
and, with a nod and a smile, she dismissed him, 

It was bac enough for him. 

Gertrude was dissatisfied and complaining. 

“ T should have got it all out of him, if it had been me,” 
said she; “what the quarrel was about, where he was 
going to,andeverything. You aresoindifferent, Isabel.” 

Isabel laughed carelessly. 

“T am sorry for Mark; but really I have no great 
curiosity about him. What can it matter to me?” 

“Well, one likes to know. He is over head and ears 
in love with you, my dear.” ' : 

“Ts he?” 

“Yes, he was all in a flutter. If he comes back in a 
coach and six, will you have him, Isabel ?” 





* No.” 

Isabel was pacing up and down the room, like a lioness 
in its den. When Gertrude spoke she stopped, 

“No,” she repeated, with emphasis, 

“Why not? Because his father is a shoemaker?” 

“ Oh, no,” 

** Because you dislike him?” 

* Not in the least.” 

“ Because you love some one else?” 

Isabel coloured violently ; then she began to pace the 
room again. Miss Handley came and walked beside her. 

“I know,” said she; “it is as I suspected. Herbert 
Loftus——” f 

“Gertrude,” said Isabel, shaking her off . fiercely, “I 
will not have that man forced into my thoughts,. I have 
told you so before. Let me alone!” 

Miss Gertrude retreated in alarm. Her little busy 
mind, ever restless, and turning up the surface, had, more 
than once, grazed this deep wound in Isabel’s heart, and 
Isabel had become dangerous under the infliction. 

It was a wound, do what she would to hide it. 

Herbert’s citadel stood firm as a rock; not a stray 
arrow had entered it. He had gone away free, as a bird 
of the air. 

But Isabel was not unscathed: In her eagerness to 
prosecute the siege she had left her own heart unde- 
fended. It had been foolish policy to dwell so much on 
this one man, standing out from amid a host of worship- 
pers. Her futile attempts to engage his attention had 
made her regard him with interest. He was handsome, 
accomplished, well-bred, and in an equal position with 
herself. What freak had made him so unbending ? Why 
might not she, who had the world at her feet, claim 
Herbert Loftus for her prize? It was the first puzzle in 
Isabel’s life. 

And all would have been clear and plain had Herbert 
told her he was married, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“So the worst. is over! Now to it, Fate! you and I are 
an equal match.” 
So said Mark when he had cleared the town of West- 


over, and looked his last at the cathedral spire and the 
castle on the hill, Before him was a dusty turnpike- 
road, with green lanes running from it here and there, 
and slopes of pleasant country on either side. Embicms 
were these of the hopes that lay circling round the 
weary highway he was Reese, and from which, at 


present, there was no escape. Mark knew it, and for 
once he took a practical view of his position. He sat 
down on the first green bank he came to, and counted 
his money. ‘The leathern purse held five golden 
guineas; then he had the shillings invhis hand- 
kerchief. This was the whole of his worldly posses- 
sions. He was going to a strange place, where no 
ene knew or cared anything about him. He had not 
thought of asking for introductions; besides, the pre- 
centor was from home, and the whole thing had been 
hurried up in a moment. He had nowhere to go to, 
except into lodgings; and it occurred to him that the 
five golden guineas aforesaid might melt like butter in 
the sun, 

He determined to save his hoard in the beginning. 
He knew what he meant to do when he got to London: 
to make money by music; to sing, if he met with the 
chance, and to work hard at his oratorio. This was his 
main dependence ; and in default of other aids, the five 
guineas would give him standing-room while he finished 
it. So he put them in his pocket, and shouldering his 
bundle, resoved to walk to London. 

It was but eighty miles, Any tolerably brisk lad 
could do it. He might have to sleep in a ditch; but 
what of that? It was summer time, and dry, pleasant 
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weather. A dry ditch was as good a bed-chamber as 
any. So off he set in excellent spirits; for the first 
blush of the thing was rather captivating. He had 
youth, health, and genius on his side; what was to 
daunt him? Nothing! 

He was now free to follow the current of his thoughts, 


and they began to flow into their legitimate channel. | 


He began to think music. The running stream, the 
singing of the birds, the lowing of the herds in the 
pasture, the chime of the village bells—all rendered 
themselves harmoniously. Common life was as full of 
music to Mark as it is of poetry to the poet. So he 
mused as he walked, and was full of quiet happiness. 

The only regret he had was the remembrance of 
Margaret; but the circumstances of home were too 
unpleasant to lead to a wish to return. He fancied, 
this boy-musician, that his coming back would be with 
great glory, and the reflection must soothe Margaret's 
grief, and wipe away her tears. 

Alas! Margaret was not so sanguine as he was. 
He walked on bravely until the heat compelled him to 
rest. He had brought some provisions with him, or 
rather Margaret had thrust them upon him. A cake of 
bread—her own baking—and some slices of meat, with 
a draught from the spring yonder, was enough, he 
thought, for an emperor. He chose out a shady spot, 
and sat down to his dinner with a marvellous appetite. 
He tried to fancy this was a holiday, such as he and 
Margaret had sometimes had out in the country. He had 
walked many miles already. He would soon be in London. 
Evening was pleasant andbalmy. His limbs grew tired, 
but he would not give in. He travelled far into the 
night, and then, so great was his dread of breaking into 
his hoard, that he passed the village inn, and resolved 
to sleep with no shelter but the sky—to be a guest of 
none but our bountiful mother Nature. 

It was.a glorious night; the stars were shining, and 


the dew softl dropping on the parched earth. ‘liired 


as Mark was, he cou 
but think music! 

His oratorio came again before him. He fancied the 
shepherd boy, the king that shall be, watching his 
flock some starry night. No ambitious thoughts trouble 
his peaceful mind; he is content with his lot, and 
occupied with calm and pious reflections. As the day 
breaks, the sound of distant trumpets reminds him of 
his country’s danger. He breaks forth into a strain of 
indignation and defiance—* What! shall the chosen 
people of the Most High be the laughing-stock of the 
nations? Shall they, whose feet were on the necks of 
kings, succumb to an insolent Philistine? No! I 
myself will be their champion. I will go forth, not 
with the glitter of armour or war-horse, his neck clothed 
with thunder; but in the name of the Most High will 
I destroy him!” Occupied with these imaginings, and 
putting them into harmony, as the poet might do into 
numbers, Mark fell asleep. 

How fresh and beautiful did the morning dawn upon 
him! How like a myriad ls were the dewdrops 
sparkling on the meadows! Howcheerful the whistling 
of the ploughman going to his labour! How did all 
nature rejoice in returning life and action! Mark 
sprang up to make the most of the coolness of the 
morning. He was stiff and tired, but no matter. Before 
long he should come in sight of the smoke of London ! 

He had never been to London before; and though he 
did not actually fancy the streets paved with gold, he 
had formed an exaggerated notion of its grandeur. His 
idea of it was founded too much on the pictures he had 
seen of Venice, with her marble palaces, or the City of 
the Seven Hills. 

And, as he drew nearer and nearer to the great heart 
of England, he felt an excitement that quickened his 
steps, and made his pulse flutter. 


d not sleep. He could do nothing 


4 


Hitherto his journey had been a pleasant one; the 
path had often led him from the dusty road over green 
| meadows, and across shady lanes, and by villages with 
white cottages nestling in the trees, He had paused on 
many a rustic stile, or grassy bank, and the peace and 
repose of the scene had refreshed his weary spirits. 
| He had drank in the breezy air of morning, and the 
, cool breath of evening, Little rills of pleasure had 
| flowed across his steps in that summer’s journey. But 
| this part of his experience was drawing to a close, ‘The 
atmosphere lost its brilliancy and clearness; a great 
; mass of smoke loomed in the disiance. Presently there 
| came into sight, not fairy palaces, alas! or marble 
, arches, but rows on rows of houses, streets on streets, 
; swarming with human beings in the very dust and 
whirl of life—thick on the ground as bees—a noisy, 
bustling, heterogeneous throng—all kinds and degrees 
are there: poet, painter, musician, warrior, philan- 
thropist, patrician, plebeian, serf, beggar ; not one link 
in the human chain is wanting. London may well be 
called a world. 

To this vast capital, towards which all ardent spirits 
tend as to their centre, and think to find a footing, and 
once within it find that footing, or struggle till they 
die, Mark was slowly toiling, He began now to feel 
thoroughly weary. He was disappointed in his first 
impressions of the capital ; it did not show him its best, 
but its worst. And if it had, its best was no place for 
him ; his slender hoard was but a frail barrier between 
him and the pitiless London streets. Even now he felt 
| plunged into a vortex, of which his life at Westover 
was like the green and flowery bank. ; 

So much for his first sight of London. 

He began to look about for lodgings, and tried house 
after house, but none came within his means. He sank 
lower and lower in his requirements, and at length 
found what he wanted. He hired one small room, and 
took possession of it; then, wearied and for the first 
time depressed, he threw himself on the bed and slept. 

What a strange awakening it was the next morning ! 
To a life entirely new and without precedent. He was 
his own master; there was no one to interfere with 
him; no workshop to enter; no daily drudgery to be 
gone through. The live-long day, with its golden hours 
of light and sunshine, was his very own. 

This was his new home: a room six feet by seven, 
very low, and with a small window, one pane of which 
was broken, and mended with paper; the walls white- 
washed ; a table very old and crazy, a stool, and a bed. 
This was all. Outside was a dingy, squalid street; 
ragged children played about the doors, and forlorn 
women tramped up and down, dressed in the cast-off 
garments of their betters. It was not an agreeable 
locality by any means. 

And now began the battle in real earnest. All had 
been preliminary, and like skirmishes, till the present. 

Two powers were engaged in combat—Genius and 
Poverty. Genius said, “I will do this great work, and 
be immortal!” Poverty said, “No; you shall not finish 
it, for lack of bread !” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


“Don’r tell me! It won’t last long, I say—it won’t 
last long! Master’s getting sicker of it every day.” 

It was Mrs. Jecks who uttered this oracular speech in 
her master’s kitchen. 

He should have married a lady, that’s what he should 
have done,” said the housemaid, tossing her head; “least- 
ways, one who knew how to keep her persition !” 

“Well, she don’t look happy, nor more don’t he,” 
chimed in the footman ; “so 1 suppose they are alike in 
that.” 

“Tt won’t last,” continued Mrs. Jecks, snappishly. 
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“ Now she’s got to pining after hare, and emuggting. ° 
will soon settle "| 


letters from her friends, master 
business.” 

“ What! does she smuggle letters ? ” cried the foot- 
man and housemaid, in a breath. 

“Of course she does, or I should not say it, This. 
morning she had ever such a big, thick letter come, and 
has got it hidden in her bosom.’ ; 

“ Well I never !” cried her andience, holding up their 
hands. 

“Yes; and is it likely master will submit? No, he 
won't, I tell you. Now he knows of that letter, missis 
will rue the day.” 

Pheebe and her husband were in the drawing-room. 
She had been married now several years, and it was to 
be expected that time and tutoring would have done 
something for her, And so, perhaps, ii had, for her 
hands were white as those of any lady in the land, and 
her manners, always soft and gentle, had a touch of 
refinement about them. But Phoebe looked unhappy ; 
her cheek had lost its bloom, and her eyes had a sad- 
dened expression, ‘The little country girl had become a 
thoughtful, pensive woman, older than her years, 

Herbert had not noticed the change, Phebe, in his 
estimation, had reached an altitude where the ordinary | 
feelings of humanity would not affect her, Her race | 
lay far below in the mist aud darkness of the valley. | 
She could not possibly lament for them. 

Pheebe did lament, Herbert. would scarcely have | 
believed it; but even his society did not banish from her | 
mind that eottage on the hill-side, her tender mother, | 
or that boisterous fellow, Giles, She had made trial of | 
her husband on this pot, She had chosen her oppor- | 
tunity when he was in a good humour with her. Onee, | 
when she had been singing (for she had a sweet voice, 
and it was being trained, of course), Herbert called her 
to him, and kissed her affectionately, 

“That's my good little Phabe! There’s nothing I 
would not do fer you if you sing like that.” 

Pheebe’s heart gave a convulsive leap. 

“ Oh, will you do one thing?” said she, playing with 
the locks of brown hair that lay upon his forehead— 
“ one thing, dear Herbert ? ” 

* What is it, love? ” 

IIe never called her “love” except on rare ooca- 
sions, when he was unusually pleased with her, It 
emboldened her to whisper in his ear— . 

“ Herbert, may I write home?” 

He put her from him hastily, and rose up, a thunder- 
cloud on his brow. 

“Phoebe! never 1” 

So harsh and stern he looked that Phebe trembled, 

Some women are easily borne down, and she was one, 
She dared not speak on the subject for many weeks; 
then the yearnings at her heart droye her to despera- 
tion, She had been ill, and was down-stairs for the first 
time. As she lay on the sofa, her face almost ethereal 
in its delicacy and paleness, Herbert bent over her 
tenderly. She raised herself up, and said hurriedly, as 
if the words had forced themselves from her— 

* Herbert, do let me write home.” 

The stern expression leaped into Herbert's eyes. He 
stepped back from the sofa, and said, in @ pitiless voice— 

“ By all means, Phoebe, Go home if you choose, but 


on one condition.” 

“QO, Herbert, what is it?” And the thin hands were 
clasped convulsively. 

“That you never return, Phebe. I offer you a 
deliberate choice—this home, or that. Which will 
you have?” 

Pheebe hesitated. The very thought of her mother 
and of Giles sent the blood in a tumult to her face and 


neck, She hardly heard the latter part of her husband’s 
speech; but it reached her instantly, sharp, cutting, 








and decisive ; it nipped her hopes before they had time 
to grow. 

till the home-sickness was sore upon her, , She rose, 
and feebly tottering towards her husband, knelt at his feet, 

“©, Herbert! have pity on me! Let me haye both 
homes, Herbert—this and that. I have room enough 
in my heart,” 

Her thin hands clasped, her pale, worn face, and large, 
hungry eyes, might have touched a heart of stone. Bui 
Herbert was inflexible. 

Phoebe, once and for all, I will nof, You made the 
compact with me; you must keep it. Yes, Phebe, till 
death !” 


So Phoebe gave up her point; but’ one day she wrote 
to Giles secretly, She could not help it. Her husband 
wasout. He went out very often, and stayed weeks at 
atime. Sho had no idea where he was gone. But sho 
wrote to Giles. 

It was a short, hurried letter. Ter pen travelled over 
the paper like a guilty thing afraid of the traces it left 
behind it, Her hand trembled, and her heart beat; but 
the letter overflowed with tenderness; all the pent-up 
love of years was in it.” 

She posted it herself, and then began to expect an 
answer, 

The answer had come that morning, and Phebe 
carried it in her bosom. 

Herbert knew she had it in her bosom. THe had re- 
turned home that day, and had learnt the fact from 
Mrs. Jecks. 

Mrs. Jecks acted as a spy on Phoebe, It was an un- 
derstood thing that she should do so in the absence of 
her master. And Mrs. Jecks, peeping and prying 
about, had seen Pheebe at her desk, her face wet with 
tears, that rolled down her cheeks and blotted the r 
on which she was writing, And Mrs, Jecks watched 
Pheebe write her letier, and saw her fold it up, secrete it 
in her pocket, and presently go out, Mrs. Jecks fol- 
lowed at a distance, dogged her steps, and saw her drop 


| it into the post. 


Her heart swelled with penis asshe gloated over this 
great mare’s nest she was finding. 

She now began to peep and pry after the 
For a week or two her 
letters came for Phoebe, 


stman. 
eneonee went for nothing; no 
ut one lucky morning there 


‘was a letter. . Mrs, Jecks clutched it eagerly; sho 


devoured it with her eyes; she felt it; she balanced it 
on her Anger she played with it,as a cat does with a 
mouse. Then, bursting with spiteful exultation, sho 
put it on a waiter, and carried it to Phosbe. 

Tt was not likely to escape a person of Mrs, Jecks’s 

netration, the manner in which Phoebe received this 
—the start of joy with which she seized it; the 
sudden colour in_ her ¢ and the light in her eye; 
the misplaced prudence with which she hurried it un- 
opened into her pocket, and then went up-stairs to read 
it alone. As if Mrs. Jecks could not follow her stealihily 
and noiselessly, and peep and pry again, and see her 
take it. out, and tear i open ; her lip quivering and her 
breast heaving. As i i 
sn! the tears that 
handw: 


8 uld not see her wiping 
- 
riting passionately, 


@ ¢0 

ed her, and then kissing the 

r r and reading it again and 

again, smiling and weeping all the time, And then, 

pat under the in of “a evil eye, - ab - jeter ne 
er began to compose herself, athe 

beat ihie 


bosom, and 
LON -BY es, 
| this fa clear as daylight to Mrs. Jeeks. But when 
Pheebe enone ash ob bee 799% IAA Jecks was gone, 
Herbert had not been home an hour, belore Mrs. 
Jecks contrived to find him alone, Ho was reading the 
= = looked up as con ner in. $s Beaks 
“ You haye gone on.as usual, I suppose?” b d. 
it stir moh eo, si, -My apisiress Jooks bub sadly, 1 
Ink, 
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“ Why, how has she been ?” 

“ Not amiss, for most things, sir. She’s been writing 
a good bit since you went.” 

“Writing!” Herbert turned hastily round. 

“Yes, sir.’ But she’s took to posting her own letters, 
wissis has. Did you get yours all right, sir?” 

“ Yes—yes!” impatiently. 

“Missis got a very big thick letter this morning that 
sho seemed to think a deal of, and hid up inside her 
dress,” continued Mrs. Jecks, craflily. “TI hope it may 
do her spirits good. It is but natural to hear from one’s 
friends now and then.” 

Herbert did not answer. He made use of Mrs. Jecks, 
but kept her at arm’s length. He would have crushed 
her in a moment had she got in his way. But she did 
not ; she kept warily out of his reach. 

Presently Phoebe came in. She looked brighter and 
happier than she had done for some time. Giles’s letter 
had cheered her heart. She was pleased to have her 
husband back, and she said, affectionately— 

“T am so glad you are come home, dear.” 

He did not answer, He had taken up the Times 
again; so she. sat down to work, waiting till he thought 
fit to notice her. 

But instinct warned her something was amiss. She 
could see a storm was brewing, and her spirits began to 
ooze out of her. She worked on in silence, glancing 
now and then at. the cloudy, troubled face opposite, and 
feeling its reflection sadden and darken her own. 

When he had read the paper from end to end, he 
folded it-up very tight, and laying it on the table, struck 
his hand upon it with a sharp, ringing blow, Then, for 
the first time, he looked at Pheebe. 

“Give me that letter, Phoebe.” 

Phoebe turned pale as ashes. The room seemed to 
turn round and round, She put her hand to her fore- 
head, as if to collect her ideas, A thunderbolt could not 
have confounded her more. 

“ Give me that letter, Phoebe.” 

A pair of eyes sparkling with anger; a mouth com- 
pressed and bitter in its expression; a voice keen and 
cutting : these met Phcebe as a driving wind and sleet 
may meet a traveller on a winter’s night, and blind and 
confuse him, 

Poor Phoebe! 

But even in her panic the habit of obedience remained 
at its post. She knew she must give up the letter, bad 
as it would be for her; and she took it from its hiding- 

lace, and gave it to him. Then she hid her face in her 
eres! for very shame and terror, and waited while he 
read it. 

The letter was scarcely likely to pacify his resentment. 
After a page of endearing expressions, Herbert stumbled 
on the following passage :— 

O, Pheebe!.I wish you had not run away from your own kith 
and kin; depend upon it you will never be happy without them. 
However, I write very often, only you must mind Blue- 
beard does not get hold of my letters. 

Mr. Loftus read the letter through without missing 
aword. Pheebe did not dare to raise her eyes, The 
interval of silence was like the calm before a storm. 
Already the thunder began to mutter in the distance ; 
a crackling noise was the ending of this treacherous 
calm. . Giles’s letter was being burnt to ashes. 

Herbert was perfectly composed. Phoebe knew him 
better than to suppose he would rage and scold; but 
his composure was more to be dreaded than most men’s 
fury: it was anger; but anger master of itself, and 
clear-sighted: a worse enemy than anger blind, and 
deaf, and striking at random. 

“Tf you think, Phebe,” said he, without raising his 
voice, or making the least demonstration—“if you think 
my character will suffer by any dirt that the man Giles” 
(he would not say your brother) “can fling at me, you 
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are mistaken. I go my way, he goes his, Our taste: 
and habits are too dissimilar to allow of the slightest 
interchange of politeness. You have not sense enough 
to perceive this, and you must be kept by force from 
breaking down the barriers that nature and society 
have set up. Once more I forbid you to correspond 
with your relations. If I detect you again, I shall 
5 — a sada . 
e said no more, but took up the paper com. 
menced the perusal of it. - genera 
What was it in Pheebe’s heart that gave a strange 





flutter at that word “separation?” What was that wild, | 


guilty joy that burst out, but was put down in a moment 
by an affection that still lingered? I say lingered, for 
affection did not sit firm upon her throne, She was 
divided against herself, and therefore might not stand. 
A week after, the letters were brought in as usual‘ 
and Herbert took one of them up, and burnt it without 





i 
1 
} 
| 
} 
' 


opening. The same thing happened again and again ; | 


and then the letters ceased to come ; and Herbert looked 
triumphant, and another hue faded from Phcebe’s check. 
Poor Phebe! 








THE WAIL OF A LOST SOUL, 


Ox! once I walked in freedom’s land, 
And hope shone bright above; 

I saw a Saviour’s outstretclied hand, 
And heard the voice of love. 

I saw the pitying eye that wept, 
The heart that yearned to win ; 

But drank of poisoned sweets, and slept, 
To dream the dream of sin. 


I woke in grasp of Death, too late 
The prize of life to win; 

And now I see the pearly gate 
I might have entered in! 


O Death! I hear the spirit-cry, 
Along thy dreary shore ; 
I see the sparkling stream of joy 
Press on for evermore. 
—— like tongues of forked flame, 
rink up my withered soul ; 
And shuddering pangs, of speechless name, 
Rage hot without control. 


The fire that never shall be quenched, 
The worm that never dies, 

Consume within; in horror drenched 
My tortured spirit lies ! 

And fast in chains of darkness bound 
T fall, no more to rise ! 

While hateful devils throng around, 
And mock my weary cries. 


Crushed by this weight of utter pain, 
I sink in helpless woe ; 
But strong despair, aye wakes again, 
New pangs to undergo ! 
Oh, deathless Death ! I cannot die! 
My spirit shrinks with fear ; 
In we I mock the Power on high, 
hose justice left me here. 
I will not, cannot, dare not pray ! 
Despair has no avail; 
The night that shrouds eternal day 
Must hear my hopeless wail. 
The weary ages come and go, 
They bring no change to me; 
But deeper, darker, wilder woe, 
For evermore to be! 
While I shriek in agony 
Through the long eternity ! 
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Department for Young People, 


THE FIRE-FLY, 

Tux ‘ Fire-Fly ” is an insect that does not live in 
this country. It has a light as bright as a glow- 
worm; and when you see several hundreds to- 
gether, flitting round a bush, you would think it 
was on fire. The incident I am going to relate 
happened in Italy, where fire-flies are as common 
as gnats are here. 


One warm summer evening, Mrs. Howlett. was} }, 


sitting upon the verandah with her children, watch- 
ing the crimson light in the west as it brightened 
and then faded slowly away before the coming 


night. 

‘Little Freddy, who had been for a long time 
unusually quiet, suddenly started up, exclaimmg-— 

“There, mamma, I know it is. I can see it 
now.” 

“See what, dear? What are you talking 
about ?” 

«The spark, mamma. There must be a fire 
somewhere, for I saw a spark go right over the 
honeysuckle. There it is again. Don’t you see 
it, Ettie?” 

“‘ Qh! that isn’t a spark,” said his sister; ‘‘ that’s 
a fire-fly. Did you never see one before?” 

‘A fire-fly! Is it a fly? I am going to catch 
it. Will it burn, mamma?” 

‘No, dear; but you cannot catch it, It’s gone 
now.” 

“Yes I can, mamma. Till hunt it. There it is 
again, by that tree. Ettie, come and help me,” and 
away he went over the lawn. 

The tiny spark flew away from him, but he fol- 
lowed it ither and thither, up and down, some- 
times falling over things which came in his way; 
and once when it hid in a rose-bush, he rushed 
manfully after it, but there were thorns among the 
roses which tore his little hands, and he cried out 
with pain. 

‘“‘ Freddy, dear,” said his mother, ‘* come away. 
You cannot catch the foolish little thing. You 
only hurt yourself. I wouldn’t try.” 

But Freddy would not give it - 

“Yes I can, mamma,” said he; <‘I caught a 
butterfly this morning, and thisisso bright I can sce 
it anywhere. Oh! there it is,” and away he went 
again, forgetting the scratches and the bruises as 
he continued the chase. Sometimes the insect was 
away above his head, and again it would be hid in 
the long grass at his feet, or it would shine out 
from behind the hedge. Still on he went, en- 
countering more thorns and getting more falls; 
but he was a brave little fellow, and did not stop to 
cry. At last he was successful. The little hands 
closed over the glowing spark, and with the joyful 
exclamation, ‘‘Oh we got it; I’ve caught it 
now, mamma!” he came breathlessly up, carefully 
holding his new-found treasure. 

‘Take gare, Freddy,” said his sister; ‘if you 
hold it so tight you will kill it.. Bring it in to the 
light and let us see what it is. Are you sure you 
have the fire-fly ?” 

“Yes, I am. I saw it go into my hands, I 
know I’ve got it.” 

Slowly the little hands unclosed before the eager 
eyes which were searching between them. He did 





not speak for a moment, and then he said, “Oh, 
mamma!” but the tone was changed, 

*‘ Well, dear ?” 

He came up to her slowly, and in a grieved 
tone replied, “It was only a little brown bug, 
aan 1 threw it away,” and a sob followed the 
words, 

“My poor little Freddy, did you get disappointed 
after  geort trouble, and was it ‘only a little 
brown bug’ after all? Well, I wouldn’t cry about 
it, dear,” and the mother’s arms closed around the 
little fellow, and her lips touched his flushed fore- 


“‘See, there are more of them now, all over b 
the hedge and the summer-house. How mu 
brighter they look now it has grown dark. They 
are all ‘little bugs,’ Freddy, and they only shine 
when they are flying.” 

An hour later the mother was standing at the 
window beside her eldest Poy, a th of whom 
she might well be proud. Yet beneath all his 
noble qualities there lurked an eager desire for 
fame, for the world’s applause, an ambition which 
sometimes caused the mother’s heart to tremble. 

“Harry, dear,” said sho, placing her hand 
caressingly upon his shoulder, ‘‘do you know 
what Freddy's chaso after the fire-fly reminds me 
0 ” 

Dh pup ee things in this world 
“There are a great many things in this wor 
which are like fire-flies. hoy are most. beauti- 
ful and glowing when just beyond the reach. One 
perenieiwgen poll ay ape 1 fm pd 
many @ poor soul wi i its glitter, 
who considers no nbiades entaenth, and pats 
too rugged which will lead him to it, And should 
he gain it at last, possession would take away the 
brightness, and with the disappointment he would 
have left, like poor little , only the scars 
made by thorns and brambles a (Pr © had en- 
countered in the chase. My boy, belieye mie, 
there is nothing bright and enduring but heaven, 
the ‘inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 

and that fadeth not away.’” 





WHAT SALLY THOUGHT IN THE HEN-HOUSE. 


James wanted a chair; and Sally, for some reason 
which did not appear, wanted the same chair. 
There were other small chairs in the room, but that 
did not signify; both had a scuffle for that particular 
one, ‘I got first!” eried James. _‘‘T got here 
first!” screamed Sally. In the strife Sally pushed 
James down, and hurt him. “ My little girl,” said 
Mrs. Hunt, ‘‘come to me.” Sally did not. stir. 
‘Why not es your little brother?” asked 
her mother. ‘‘He is the a pd he ought to 
give mM said Sally. “ Y, id you not give up, 
ames?” asked his mother. But James was crying; 
and perhaps did not hear. “You hurt your little 
brother. Are yb sad” egy asked Mrs, Hunt, 
*T aint,” said Sally. Sally the chair; but do 
yr think Pade happier ots I think ye 
‘or presen’ C) er father coming, and as 
soon as she heard his step she jumped ee went 
out of the room. There w wr 


expected to be called back talked to;” but 
she determined not to hear. So she took refuge in 


Se ee a ee ee el ee, a ae eee bee ee ee 
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the hen-house, and sat down among the nests, | 


There she hid.. Did you eyer notice how naughty 
feelings drive children off into corners and solitary 
places, and make them eruel and hateful? They 
no longer live tegether like peaceable lambs. No- 
body took pains to call Sally; so she had plenty of 
time on her hands in the hen-house, And what do 
you suppose she did while she was there? Sie con- 
sidered her ways, 

I do not know whether Sally knew what the 
Bible said upon this point or not; but God in the 
Bible says again and again to his people, ‘‘Consider 
thy ways.” To consider is to think seriously upon. 
God knows if people are brought to think seriously 
upon their ways, they will see much to be sorry 
and to ask forgiveness for, and therefore much to 
amend; and when God sees a sorry and humbled 
heart, he sends his Holy Spirit down to comfort it 
and strengthen it to do right. 


When Sally thought seriously upon her conduct, ; 


she saw how 8e and naughty she had beon, 
She knew it had grieved her mother, and made her 
hateful in the sight of God. Sho felt very, very 
sorry; and the Spirit of God came down and melted 
her pride and debbathooes away. . Then Sally was 


to take ta 
brother riding horseback on his father’s eane. 
remy, you these, James,” said Sally, 
the .. Don’t want your old 
cried James, rudely; ‘‘you hurt me.” Pride and 
anger flashed back into Sally’s heart, and she was 
about to answer back; but a Christian ehild who 
considers her ways and looks to God for help, is 
kept from words. ‘‘Lam. sorry I hurt you, 
James,” said Sally, nily. ‘Qh, ’tasno matter,” 
answered the little La OC CN H Om kind- 
ness, “* You may have that chair, Sally.” He took 
the feathers, and the two went off hand in hand to 
their mother. 








SKETCHES IN YORKSHIRE. 

NO. Il. —THE WATER-OURE AT BEN RHYDDING, 
Nort to trouble the reader needlessly with personal 
details, I ig wed to deseribe the ordinary routine 
of a day at Ben aes so as to conyey some 
idea of the mode of life there. 

Between six and seyen o'clock in the morning: 


the tap of his bath-man, who enters the room in a | 


quiet, business-like manner, and proceeds to get 
ready the morning bath. This may be a watm or 
cold ‘‘ shallow,” or a “dripping sheet,” or some 
milder application. 

The “dripping sheet,” which sounds so uncom- 
fortable, is one of the safest and best baths for a 
general cleansing of the skin that I am acquainted 
with, aad has the great advantage, that any person 

it in. his own room at ag ig 

: all the apparatus required being two 

large sheets and a ae! of water. I commend the 

‘dripping sheet”? to the notice of working men 

and other dwellers in towns, who desire the comfort 

of a morning bath without the expense of a bath- 
room or of a large supply of water. : 

The manner of giving this bath at Ben Bhydaing 
is as follows:—The patient haying stepped out 


tern 





willing to go back to the house of her own accord. 
On the way she picked up three pretty hen’s feathers. 
James. In the entry she met her ae 
offering him | water, 
feathers |” | 





» if who are not inyalids 
the patient be. tolerably strong, he is awakened by | 





bed—and the warmer he is the botter—stands on 


the floor while the bath-man lifts from a pail a sheet 
literally dripping with watcr, which he throws over 
the patient’s head from behind, so that it descends 


to his breast, and hangs behind him to the floor. 
The patient rubs his breast vigorously in front with 
the wet sheet, while the bath-man rubs behind, and 
the first slight shock is followed speedily by a warm 
glow. The wet sheet is then exchanged for a dry 
one, and vigorous . friction is again used for a 
pocens then dresses quickly, 


minute or two. 
and 


cc 


The 
goes out for a sharp walk, If the bath be a 

low,” he sits with legs extended in about six 
inches of water, which is dashed rapidly about his 
chest, and a pailful poured over the shoulders, and 
he is then dried in a sheet as before. 

There is an old rule, to “‘ keep the head cool with 
temperance, and the feet warm with exercise.” To 
this hydropathists add another—‘ Bathe frequently, 
and get warm by exercise before and after each 
bath,” except in the case of the morning bath, when 
the exercise comes after bathing only. 

When this rule is attended to the immediate effect 
of the bath is yery agreeable and invigorating, Tho 
patient at Ben Rhydding has many acres of plea- 
sure-grounds to walk in, but if he is able to get up 
to the moors above the house, he will breathe there 
a still more bracing air. He stops, or ought to 
stop, at the fountain, to take a glass of sparkling 
and then mounts the curious rock called the 
** Cow,” to view the landscape, or follows the old 
Bradford Road overlooking the yalley, fill he 
reaches the water-trough. As he returns through 
the fields, the birds are rejoicing at the return of 
the sun; the sheep and cattle browse tranquilly 
on the slopes of hills, and thin wreaths of 
smoke from the little stone cottages in the hollows 
indicate that the day’s work has begun. 

At eight o’clock there is breakfast in the dining- 
room, which is large enough to seat nearly a 
hundred people. There are some evident invalids 
among the company, and some who look in such 
excellent health that we must set them down as 
visitors who have brought their families here for a 
holiday, intending, perhaps, to give some weakly 
one a touch of remedial treatment. ‘These visitors 
do good to others as well as themselyes, for their 
cheerfulness re-acts upon tho patients, who have 
naturally a tendency to depression of spirits. Some 
of the greatest invalids keep their rooms, and some 

PSS privacy, but these are 
Sronpne. rea ‘ app with a saucerful of 
oatmeal-porridge—a greai luxury, in my opinion 
though aS always ee aiatel by new comers, 1 
wish basins of stiff oatmeal-porridge, boiled for an 
hour in water, and eaten with milk, found their 
way more often to the tables of the Londen poor. 
This fare, wholesome, nourishing, and satisfying, 
would not cost so much as the tongh and sour 
bread, the semi-puirid herring, and the rancid 
bacon, which are commonly to be seen there; and 
the children would thriye on it as they never can on 
less pure food. The Ben Rhydding breakfast in- 
cludes, in. addition to the porridge, a variety of 
substantial fare, and, in fact, the old traditions of 
hydropathy seem to have departed, and opie se 
there an as they do at home, excep the 
food is free from adulteration. In the early days of 
the waler-cure, stimulants and condiments of every 
kind were unlawful, but now these laws have been 
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much relaxed,—a change brought about, probably, 
by the intermingling of visitors with patients. 

Breakfast over, a bell summons, to the drawing- 
room, where the physician reads a portion of Scrip- 
ture and a prayer. Persons attached to many 
different denominations are in the house, but they 
nearly all attend this brief service. 

After prayers the post arrives, and there is an 
interval of conversation, when acquaintances may 
be made, prognostications about the weather freely 
indulged in, and excursions planned to places of 
interest in the neighbourhood. Presently the doc- 
tor’s attendant summons a pationt to the con- 
sulting-room, and the others follow in their turn, 
until each has had his day’s work marked out for 
him. 
According to one authority, the Egyptian priests 
qualified themselves for the performance of their 
idolatrous rites by bathing in cold water three times 
a day, and occasionally at night. This was an 
effort to cleanse themselyes from positive defile- 
ment, and was not a typical act. It was charac- 
teristic and instructive; for all false religions differ 
from the true in this, that the former deal solely 
with the outward man and his acts, while the latter 
deals with the inner man and his motives. The 
modern hydropathists, who bathe in some way or 
other as often as the Egyptian priests—the nocturnal 
ablutions excepted—are wiser than the Egyptians, 
for they undertake, by means of water applied in- 
ternally and exte y, not only to cleanse the 
skin, but also to remove poisonous and effete matter 
from the blood, to purify the system, and stimulate 
the vital energy, so that the various functions of the 
body may be enabled to do their work regularly. It 
is a mistake to suppose that hydropathy is mere 
bathing. On the contrary, the water is applied 
locally or generally, in many different forms and 
under various conditions, and its effects upon the 
frame are equally various. 

After receiving his instructions, the patient gets 
into the air again, if he is able, and perhaps joins in 
one of the out-door games which are requentiy 


going on. The morning is the time for a good long 
ramble, and among so many guests he is pretty 
sure to find some genial companion to accompany 
him. He may pay a visit to the neighbouring 


village of Ilkley, whose ‘‘ Old Wells” was the origi- 
nal bathing establishment of these parts. Or \ 
may stroll along the hill-sides, in the woods, and 
beside the streamlets, where a bunch of various 
wild-flowers may soon be gathered in summer, 
such as the milkwort, wood-anemone, wood-sorrel, 
ges saxifrage, violet, primrose, foxgloye, eye- 

right, wild garlic, scabious, purple loose-strife, and 
many others; or where, if he be a botanist, he may 
find store of ferns, mosses, and other interest- 
ing plants. 

At noon another bath is taken. It may be a sitz 
or hip-bath, to relieve the head and strengthen the 
digestion; or a rain-bath, in which the water is 
squirted at the patient through innumerable hori- 
zontal jets—a most powerful tonic; or it may bea 
‘‘ wet pack,” employed in cases of fever or inflam- 
matory action of any kind. This bath is regarded 
as a luxury by most persons who have tried it. The 
bed-clothes haying been removed, a blanket is 
stretched on the mattress, and upon the blanket a 
sheet which has been dipped in cold water and well 
wrung out. The patient lies down on the sheet, 





and is tightly wrapped in it, the blanket being also 
wrapped round him over it, and the bed and bed- 
clothes placed over all. He soon becomes warm, 
and feels a desire to go to sleep, and when tho 
bath-man comes to take him out, at the expiration 
of an hour or so, the time seems too short. On 
being unrolled, a “‘shallow” or some other bath is 
given him, to close the pores of the skin. Or he 
may haye been prescribed the ‘‘Compressed Air 
Bath,” a French invention, which is used with good 
effect in cases of asthma, bronchitis, and incipient 
consumption. It consists of a circular chamber of 
iron plates, riveted together, and lined within and 
without by wood, so as to be perfectly air-tight. 
There are seats round the chamber, a small table, 
and an apparatus for regulating the _ogeg $6 of air, 
which is indicated by barometric tubes. Into this 
chamber atmospheric air is pumped by a steam- 
engine, until it contains one-half more than the 
usual quantity, or, in other words, until the pres- 
sure of air amounts to 22} Ibs. to the inch. The 
patient, breathing the air thus compressed, takes 
in, of course, much more oxygen than usual, and 
the pressure of air lessens the irritation of the 
mucous membrane lining the bronchial tubes, 
besides producing other effects. Persons havin 
weak chests breathe more freely in the bath, an 
the pulse is diminished in frequency. This bath 
occupies two hours, but patients have the privilege 
of going to sleep during their imprisonment. 
Another auxiliary of the water-cure, properly so 
called, is the Roman Bath, a variation of the Turkish 
Bath, which is now so generally known as to need 
no description. 

There is an interval of exercise between the 
second bath and dinner, which is served at two 
o'clock. After dinner the reading-room and the 
drawing-room are 0 for an hour’s rest. At 
about four o’clock the third and last bath of the day 
is taken, and is usually some ial application of 
water, which does not give much trouble. A walk 
or drive, or exercise of some kind, precedes and 
follows it as before, and brings on the time till seven 
o’clock, the hour for the evening meal. After a 
few days the baths, in most cases, cease to be an 
infliction, and are associated with pleasurable feel- 
ings, and languid dyspeptics who sum up their day’s 
work are surprised to find how far they have walked 
with comparatively little fatigue. It must be owned, 
nevertheless, that there is a certain sense of satis- 
faction, on sitting down to tea, that the duties of 
the day are over. Irritable nerves and overworked 
brains feel now the soothing effects of the ‘‘ treat- 
ment ;” and most persons find no difficulty in carry- 
ing out the wise im, ‘to eat your food in a 
cheerful spirit.” I hope it may be added, in a 
thankful one. Tea, cocoa, and pure bread-and- 
butter are the dainties at this meal, and dainties 
they are, served with the utmost neatness, 

After tea there is usually music and singing in 
the drawing-room. Persons who do not wish to 
engago in the various amusements which take place 
there may seek the quiet of the reading-room, or 
of their own or their friends’ rooms. 

The day ends early, as it began. At ten o’clock 
a portion of the gas-lights are ingui or 
lowered, as a hint to go to bed; and at eleven the 

is turned off at the meter, and the house plunged 
in darkness. 

One day of this quict, rural, social life is very 
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like another; yet I think it, rarely becomes weari- 
some, even to persons who have previously been 
accustomed to the excitement of active business 
habits. The patient’s time is so occupied during 
the day that he has but little on his hands, and the 
effect of the ‘‘ natural stimuli,” and the sights and 
sounds of nature around him, is to induce a tranquil 
frame of mind, which in its turn doubtless contri- 
butes towards his cure. 

On Sunday there are no baths fpr tar but one 
may be taken on getting out of bed by those who 
desire it. There are churches and chapels within 
easy distances, and a service is held in the house at 
eight o’clock in the evening, when prayers and a 
sermon are read. Sometimes on Sunday, or during 
the week, a few friends will assemble in a room for 
devotion, and occasionally a minister of the Gospel 
will meet them, and expound some portion of Serip- 
ture. Patients at establishments of this kind, who 
are constantly looking for the results of second 
causes under their immediate observation, may 
sometimes need to be reminded of a certain king, of 
whom it is recorded that in his illness “‘ he sought 
not unto the Lord, but unto the physicians,” and 
who died in consequence. ‘The skill of the physician 
can avail nothing unless the Divine efficacy accom- 
pany the means employed. 

Such, then, is the routine of a modern water-cure 
establishment, an institution sui generis, and alto- 
gother of recent creation. 

Up to the present time, whatever benefits are 
afforded by these institutions, have been in a great 
measure confined to the ‘‘ well-to-do” classes, 
There are some few hydropathic hospitals—one, for 
example, at Ilkley, established by Dr. Macleod—at 
which patients pay 10s. per week; but what is 
wanted is the establishment of a number of hospi- 
tals of this kind near the suburbs of large towns. 
The working expenses of such institutions need not 
be very great, and I think they would confer im- 

rtant benefits on the poor. Among these would 
be practical lessons in cleanliness and temperance. 

(To be continued.) 
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—- 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

THE RECONCILIATION AND THE LOSS, 

The few remain, the many change and pass, 

Heaven's light alone remains, earth’s shadows flee ; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until death shiver it to atoms. 
Tue termination of Wilton’s sojourn at St. Wini- 
fred’s soon arrived. As yet none but the two head 
boys in the house knew of his detection. The 
thefts, indeed, had ceased; but the name of the 
offender was still a matter of constant surmise; 
and it was no easy task for Wilton—conscious how 
soon they would be informed—to listen to the 
strong terms of disgust which were applied to the 
yet unknown delinquont. The barriers of his con- 
ceit, his coolness, his audacity, were all broken 
down; he was a changed boy; his manner was 

ve and silent, and he almost hid himself durin 
those days in Kenrick’s study, where Kenrick, wi 
true kindness, still permitted him to sit. 





Meanwhile it became generally known that ho 
was going to leave almost immediately; and as 
boys often left in this way at the division of the 
quarter, his departure, though rather sudden, 
created no astonishment, nor had any one as yet 
the most distant conjecture as to the reasons which 
led to it. It is not too much to say, that Wilton 
was one of the last boys whom the rest would have 
suspected : they knew, indeed, that he never pro- 
fessed to be guided by any strong moral principles, 
but they thought him an unlikely fellow to. be 
guilty of acts which sinned so completely against 
the schoolboy’s artificial code, and which branded 
him who committed them with the charge of ac- 
knowledged meanness, 

On the very evening of his departure, the house 
was again summoned, by a notice from Whalley 
and Kenrick, to meet in the class-room after pre- 
paration. They came, not knowing for what they 
were summoned. Whalley opened the proceedings 
by requesting that any boy who had of late had 
money stolen from him would stand up. “Four or 
five of them rose, and on stating the sums, mostly 
small, which they had lost, immediately received 
the amount from Whalley, much to their surprise, 
and no less to their content. 

The duty which still remained was far less 
pleasing and more delicate; and it was by Wilton’s 
express and earnest request that it was undertaken 
by Kenrick and not by Whalley. It was a painful 
moment, for both of them when Kenrick rose, and 
very briefly, with all the forbearance and gentleness 
he could command, informed the house that there 
was every reason to hope that, from that time for- 
ward, these thefts, which had cansed them all so 
much distress, would cease. The offender had been 
discovered; and he begged them all, having con- 
fidence that they would grant the request, not to 
deal harshly with him or think harshly of him, 
The. guilty had done all that could be done, 
by making full and immediate restitution, so that 
none of them now need remember any injury 
received at his hands, except Elgood, on whom 
suspicion had been unjustly thrown, and whose 
forgiveness the boy earnestly begged. 

At this part of his remarks there arose in the deep 
silence a general murmur of ‘‘ Whoisit? who isit?” 

Wilton, trembling all over with agitation and 
excitement, was seated beside Kenrick, and had 
almost cowered behind him for very shame}; but 
now Kenrick stood aside, and laying his hand on 
Wilton’s head, continued, ‘‘ He is one of ourselves, 
and he is sitting here,” while Wilton covered his 
face with both hands, and did not stir. 

An pesos of surprise and emotion thrilled 
over all the boys present; not a word was spoken ; 
and immediately after Kenrick said to them, ‘‘ Ho 
is punished enough ; you can understand that this 
is a terrible thing for him. He has made repara- 
tion as far as he can, and besides this, he is on this 
account going to leave us to-day. I may tell you 
all, too, that he is very, very, very sorry for what 
he has done, and has learned a lesson that ho will 
carry with him to his graye. May I assure him 
that we all forgive him freely? May I tell him 
that we are grieved to part with him, and most of 
all grieved for this which has caused it? MayI 
tell him that, in spite of all, he carries with him 
our warmest wishes and best hopes, and that he 
leaves no enemy behind him hero?” 
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“Yes, yes!” was murmured on all sides, and 
while the sound of Wilton’s crying sounded through 
the room, many of the others were also in tears. 
For this boy was popular; bad as he had been— 
and the name of his sins was legion—there was 
something about him which had endeared him to 
most of them. Barring this last fault, they were 
generally proud of him; there had been a certain 
generosity about him, a gay thoughtlessness, a 
boyish daring, which won their admiration. He 
was a promising cricketer, active, merry, full of 
spirits: before he had been so spoiled by the notice 
of bigger fellows, there was no one who did not 
like him and expect that he would turn out well. 

‘Then my unpleasant task is over,” said Ken- 
tick, ‘‘and I have no more to say. Oh! yes; I 
had forgotten, there was one very important thing 
TI had to say, as Whalley reminds me. It is this: 
You know that the Noelites have kept other secrets 
before now, not always good secrets, I am sorry to 
say. But will you all now keep this honourable 
secret? Will you not mention (for there is no 
oceasion for it) to any others in the school, who it 
was that took the money? The matter will very 
*soon be forgotten; do not let Wilton’s sin be 
bruited through the whole school, so as to give 
him a bad name for life.” 

** Indeed we won’t, not one of us will tell,” said 
the boys, and they kept the promise admirably 
afterwards. 

“Then we may all separate. You rte bid 
Wilton good-bye now if Ms wish to do so, for he 
starts to-night, almost at once; the carriage is 
Waiting for him now, and you will have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing him again.” 

They flocked round him and said ** good-bye” 
without one word of reproach, or one word caleu- 
lated to wound his feelings; many of them added 
some sincere ex ions of their good wishes for 
the future. As for Wilton himself, he was far too 
much moved to s¢y much to them, but he oe 
their hands in silence, only speaking to be: ~ 498 
to pardon his unkindness, which the little fellow 
begged him not to think of at all. 

Charlie. Eyson lingered among the last, and 
spoke to him with frank and genial warmth. 

“How you must hate me, Charlie, for annoying 

u so, and trying to lead you wrong!” ‘said 

ilton, penitently. 

“Indeed I don’t, Wilton,” said Charlie; ‘I wish 
you weren't going to leaye. I’m sure we should 
all get on better now.” 

“Don’t think me as bad as I have seemed, 
Charlie. I was ashamed at heart all the time I 
was trying to persuade you to crib and tell lies, 
and do like other fellows. I felt all the while that 
you were better than me.” 

“Well, good-bye, Wilton. Perhaps we shall meet 
again some day, and be good friends; and I wish 
you happiness with all my heart.” 

Charlie was the last of them, and Kenrick and 


Wilton were left alone. For Wilton’s sake Kenrick | been 


tried to show all the cheerfulness he could, as he 
went witk him through the now silent and deserted 
court to the gate where the carriage was waiting. 

«Have you got all your luggage, and everything 
all right, Raven ?” 

“Yes, everything,” he said, 
look at the familiar scene, It was dim moonlight; 
the lights twinkled in the studies where the upper 


bee Pig last long 





boys were working, and in the dormitories where 
the rest were now going to bed. ‘The tall trees 
round the building stood quite black against the 
faintly-lighted sky, waving their thinned remnant 
of yellow leaves in the Novemberair. In the still- 
ness you heard every slight sound; and the mur- 
mur of boys’ voices came mingled with the plashing 
of the mountain stream, and the moaning of the 
low waves as they broke upon the shore. A merry 
laugh rang from one of the dormitories, jarring 
painfully on Wilton’s feelings, as he stood gazing 
— in mere gl hing heavil 

e@ got into the carriage, sighi ily and 
eraepng Kenrick’s hand. : 

**'Well, good-bye, Ken; it must be said at last. 
May I write to you?” 

PP em ni hr would. I shall be so glad to hear 
you ” 

** And you will answer.me, Ken P ” 

“Of course I will, my child. Good-bye. 
God bless you!” They sti net Fede a moment, 
and Kenrick saw in the moonlight that Wilton’s 
face was bathed in tears. 

** All right, sit?” said the driver. ; 

** Yes,” said Wilton; ‘but it’s all wrong, Ken, 
I think. Good-bye.” He waved his hand, the 
carriage drove off into the darkening night with 
the little boy alone, and Kenrick, with a sinking 
heart, strolled back to his study. Do not pry into 
his feelings, for they were very terrible ones, as he 
sat down to his books with the strong conviction 
that there is nothing so good as the steady fulfil- 
ment of duty for the driving away of heavy 
thoughts. ‘ 

All his time was taken up with working for the 
scholarship. It was a scholarship of ninety pounds 
a year for four years, founded by a princely bene- 
factor of the school, but only falling vacant bien- 
nially. There were other se. ips besides this, 
but this was by far the most valuable one at St. 
Winifred’s ; the tenure of it was circumscribed by 
no conditions, and it was therefore proportionably 
desirable that Kenrick, who was poor, should obtain 
it. He had, indeed, hardly a chance, as he well 
knew; for even if he succeeded in beating Walter, 
he eould not expect to beat: Power. But Power, 
though a most graceful and finished scholar, was 
not strong in mathematics, and as they counted 
something in the examination, Kenrick’s chief 
chance Jay in this, for as ‘a scholar he, was by no 
means to be despised; and with a just reliance on 
his own abilities, he hoped, if fortunate, to make 
up for being defeated in classics, by being consider- 
ably ahead in the other branches of the examina- 
tion. How he longed now to have at his command 
jm et apd sont Eo Bele oe ! ote dwn used 
that aright he mi, ve easily dispu = 
in any competition with Power himself. Few boys 
had been with stronger intellects or clearer 
heads than he. But though fresh time may be care- 
fully and wisely used, the past time that has once 
wasted can never be recovered or redeemed. 

And as he worked hard day by day the tim 
quickly flew by, the scholarship examination took 
place, and the Christmas holidays came on. The 
result of the competition could not be known until 
the boys returned to school. 
daar iapetee. ae bed hacen Why opeeh ty ot 

p e nown. 7 spent i 
course, very quietly. There were for them none of 
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those happy family gatherings and innocent gaieties 
that wads the time so bright for others, joey still 
there was something peaceful and something 
brighter than usual about them. Harry’s mazner, 
she theught, was more affectionate, more tenderly 
3 , than it often was. There seemed to be 
something softer and more lovable about his ways. 
He bore himself with less haughty indifference 
towards the Fuzbeians; he entered with more zest | 
into such simple amusements as he could invent or | 
procure; he condescended to play quite simply 
with the curate’s little boys, and seemed to be more 
humble and more contented. She counted the days 
he spent with her as a miser counts his gold; and 
he, when he left her, seemed more sorry to leave, 
and tried to cheer her spirits, and did not make so 
light, as his wont had been, of the grief which the 


tion caused. 
first event of importance on the return of 
the boys to sehool, was the announcement of the 
scholarship. The list was read from the last name 
u : Henderson stood sixth, Kenrick third, 
Evson second, Power first. “* But,” said Dr. Lane, 
“Power has communicated to me privately that he 
does not wish to recéive the emoluments of the 
scholarship ; he will therefore be honorary scholar, 
while the scholarship itself will be held by Evson.’ 
inted at the result, as he undoubtedly 
was, yet Kenrick would have been glad at that 
moment to be able to congratulate Walter. He took 
it very quietly and well. Sorrow and failure had 
comé on him so often lately, that he hardly looked 
for anything else ; so, when he had heard the result 
announced, he tried to repress every melancholy 
thought, and walking back to his study, resumed 
his day’s work as though nothing had happened. 
with: Goch ‘which, be epliy of himaalh, adly 
which, in spi mself, 
te there wag & knoek oe door, and to 
joy, 0 intense surprise, 
Walter’ entered. 


“Q, Eyson,” he said, blushing with awkward- 
ness, as he remembered how longa time had passed 
since had exchanged a word ; ‘‘I’m glad you’ve 
conte. Sitdown. Let me con te you.” 

“‘Phanks, Kenrick,” said Walter, holding out 
his hand ; ‘* I thought we had gone on in this way 
long e . [have never any ill-feeling for 
you, and I feel sure now from your manner that 
you haye none towards me.” 

‘None, Walter, none; I had at one time, but it 
has long ceased—my error has long been explained 
to me. I haye done you wrong, Walter, for two 
years and miore; it has been one of my many 
faults, and the chief cause of them all. Oan you 
Oe antity, K if I have anything to fo: 

; ee i We = aye 
We have both been punished enough, I think, in 
losing the happiness which we should have been 
enjoying if we had continued friends.” 

‘Ah, Walter, it pains me to think of that irre- 
vocable past.” 

“ But, Ken, I have come now for a definite pur- 

ose,” said Walter, “You'll promise me not to 
ke offence ?” 

‘‘ Never again, Walter, with you.” 

“Well, then, tell me honestly, was it of any 
consequence to you to gain this scholarship, in 
which, so unexpectedly to myself, some accident 
has placed me above you ?” 








a 


Kenrick reddened slightly, and made no answer, 
while Walter quickly continued— 

* You know, Ken, that I am going to stay here 
another year; are you?” 

‘*Pm afraid not; my guardian does not think 
that-we can afford it.” 

‘* Well, then, Ken, I think I may say, without 
much presumption, that, as I stay here for certain, 
I may safely reckon on getting a scholarship next 
year.. At any rate, even if I don’t, my father is 
quite rich enough to bear my university expenses 

ided, without any inconvenience. It would be 
mere selfishness in me, therefore, to retain this 
scholarship, and I mean to resign it at once; so 
that let me now congratulate you heartily on being 
Marsden scholar.” 

**Nay, Walter, I can’t have you make this sacri- 
fice for my sake.” 

‘* You can’t help.it, Ken; for this is a free 
country,” said Walter, smiling, ‘‘ and I. may waive 
a scholarship if I like. But it’s no sacrifice what- 
ever, my dear fellow; don’t say anything more 
about it. It gives me ten times the pleasure that 
you should hold it rather than I. So again I con- 
gratulate you; and now, as you must haye had 
enough of me, I'll say good morning.” 

He. rose with a smile to leave the room, but 
Kenrick, seizing him by the hand, exclaimed— 

**Q, Walter; you heap coals of fire on my head. 
Am I never to receive anything from you but 
benefits which I can never return?” 

‘Pooh, Ken, there are no benefits between 
friends; only let us not be silent and distant friends 
any longer. Power is coming into my study to tea 
pee aoe won't you join us, as in old days?” 

“] will, Walter; but can the ghost of old days 
1, dg me co AS 

3 not; but the young present, which is 
no ghost, hall replace the old past, Ken. At six 
o'clock, mind. Good-bye.” 

* Don’t go Pie stay a little. It is a greater 

than I can tell you to'see you here again, 
alter, I want to have a talk with you.” 

‘To make up for two years’ arrears, eh, Ken ? 
Why, what a pretty little you've got! Isn’t it 
odd that I should never have been in it before? It 
seems quite natural to me to be here somehow. 
You must come and see mine this evening; I flatter 
myself it equals even Power's, and beats Flip’s in 
beauty, and looks out on the sea—such a jolly 
view. But you mustn’t seo it till this evening. 
shall make Charlie put it to rights in honour of 
your visit. Charlie beats any fag for neatness; 
why did you turn him off, eh? I’ve made him my 
fag now, to keep his hand in.” 

‘¢ Tet him come back to: me now, Walter; I’m 
sadder and wiser since those days.” 

“That I will, gladly. I know, too, that he’ll be 
delighted to come. Ah! Wilton’s photograph, I 
seo,” said Walter, still looking about him; “I 
thought him greatly improved before he left.” 

Kenrick was pleased to see that Walter had no 
suspicion why he left, so that the secret had been 
kept. talked on vory, very pleasantly, for they 

much to say to each other, and Walter had, by 
his simple, easy manner, completely broken the 
ice, and made Kenrick feel at home with him again. 
Kenrick was quite loth to let him go, and kept 
detaining him so eagerly that more than half an 
hour, which seemed like ten minutes, had slipped 
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away before he left. Kenrick looked forward 
eagerly to meet him again in the evening, wi 
Power, and Henderson, and Eden; their meeting 
would fitly inaugurate his return to the better feel- 
ings of past days. But it was not destined that the 
meeting should take place; nor was it till many 
evenings afterwards that Kenrick sat once more in 
the pleasant society of his old friends. 
When Walter had at last made good his escape, 
layfully refusing to be imprisoned any. longer, 
enrick rose and paced the room. He could hardly 
believe his own happiness; it was the most delight- 
ful moment he had experienced for many a long 
day; the scholarship, so long the object of his hope 
and ambition, was now attained; impossible as it 
had seemed, it was actually his, and, at the same 
moment, the truest friend of his boyhood—the 
friend for whose returning respect and affection he 
so long had yearned—was at last restored to him. 
With an overflowing heart he sat down to write 
to his mother, and communicate the news 
that he was reconciled to Walter, and t Power 
and Walter had resigned the scholarship in his 
. favour. He had never felt in happier spirits than 
just then; and then, even at the same moment, the 
cup of sincere and innocent joy, so long untasted, 
was, with one blow, dashed away from his lip. 
For at that moment the post came in, and one of 


his fags, humming a lively tune, came running 
with a letter to his door. 

“« A letter for you, Kenrick,” the boy said, throw- 
ing it carelessly on the table, and taking up his 
merry song as he left the room. But Kenrick’s 
eyes were riveted on the letter: it was edged with 


the deepest black, and bore the Fuzby post-mark. 
Fora time he sat stupidly staring at it—he dared 
not open it. 

At length he made an effort, and tore it open. It 
was a rude, blurred scrawl from their old servant, 
telling him that his mother had died the day before. 
A brief note enclosed in this, from the curate of the 
place, said, ‘“‘It is quite true, my poor boy. Your 
mother died very suddenly of spasms in the heart. 
God’s ways are not asourways. I have written to tell 
your guardian, and he will no doubt meet you here.” 

Kenrick remained stupefied, unable to think, 
almost unable to comprehend. He was roused to 
his senses by the entrance of his fag to remove his 
breakfast things, which still lay on the table; and 
with a vague longing for some comfort and sym- 
pathy, he sent the wy sham Walter with the message 
that Kenrick wanted him. 

Walter came at once, and Kenrick, not trusting 
his voice to speak, pushed over to him the letter 
which contained the fatal news. In such a case 
human consolation cannot reach the sorrow. It 
passes like the idle wind over the wounded heart. 
All that could be done by words, and looks, and 
acts of sympathy Walter did; and then went to 
arrange for Kenrick’s immediate journey, not re- 
turning till he came to tell him that.a carriage was 
waiting to take him to the train. 

That evening Kenrick reached the house of death, 
which was still as death itself. The old faithful 
servant opened the door to his knock, and using 
her apron to wipe her eyes, which were red with 
long weeping, she exclaimed— 


+05 ter Harry, Master Harry, she’s gone. | 
She had been reading and gore ae her room, and | 
right and cheer- | 


then she came down to me quite 


ful, when the spasms took her, and I helped her to 


th | bed, and she died.” 


Harry flung down his hat in the hall, and rushed 
up-stairs to his mother’s room; but when he had 
opened the door, he stood awe-struck and motion- 
less—for he was alone in the presence of the dead. 

The light of winter sunset was streaming over 
her, whose life had been a winter day. Never even 
in life had he seen her so lovely, so beautiful with 
the beauty of an angel, as now with the smiling 
never-broken calm of death upon her. Over the 
pure pale face, from which every wrinkle made by 
care and sorrow had vanished, streamed the last 
cold radiance of evening, illuminating the peaceful 
smile, and seeming to linger lovingly as it lit up 
strange glories in the golden hair, smoothed in soft 
bands over her brow. . There sho lay with her 
hands folded, as though in prayer, upon her quiet 
breast; and the fitful fever of life had passed 
away. Dead—with the smile of heaven upon her 
lips, which should neyer leaye them more ! 

Hers had been a hard, mysterious life. In all 
the sweet bloom of her youthful beauty she had 
left her rich home, not, indeed, without the sanc- 
tion, but against the wishes. of her relatives, to 
brave trial and poverty with the man she loved. 
How bitter that poverty, how severe, how unex- 
pected those trials had proved to be, we have seen 
already ; and then, still young, as though she were 
meant to tread with her tender feet the whole 
thorny round of human sorrow, she had been left a 
widow with an only son. And during the eight 
years of her widowed loneliness, her relatives 
neglected with cold pride both her and her ops 
boy ; even that orphan boy, in the midst of all his 
love for her, had by his pride and waywardness 
caused her many an anxious hour and many an 
aching heart, yet she clung to him with an affec- 
tion whose yearning depth no tongue can utter. 
And now, still young, she had died suddenly, and 
left him on the threshold of dangerous youth 
almost without a friend in the wide world; had 

, with the silence which could never more be 
roken, into the eternal world; had left him, whom 
she loved with such intensity of unspeakable affec- 
tion, without a word, without a look, without a sign 
of farewell. She had passed away in a moment to 
the far-off untroubled shore, whence waving hands 
cannot be seen, and no sounds of farewell voices 
heard. How must that life expand in the uncon- 
ceived glory of that new dawn—the life which on 
earth so little sunshine visited ! 

She was one of the most sweet, the most pure, 
the most unselfish, the most beautifully blameless 
of all God’s children; and she had lived in hard- 
ship, in neglect, in anxiety, in calumny; she had 
lived among those mean and wretched villagers, 
and an angel was among them, and they knew it 
not; she had tasted no other drink but the bitter 
waters of affliction; no hope had brightened, no 
love sustained her earthly course. And now her 
young orphan son, his heart dead within him for 
anguish, his conscience tortured by remorse, was 
kneeling in that. agony which no weak words can 
paint—was kneeling for the last time, too late, be- 


side her corpse. 
Truly life is a mystery, which the mind of man 





cannot fathom till the glory of eternal truth en- 
lighten it! 
(Zo be continued.) 
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MYSTERIES IN RELIGION. 

No doubt, there are mysteries in Christianity. The 
doctrine. of, the Trinity—that the Father is God, 
that the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; and 
yet that there are not three Gods, but one God—is 
in the highest degree mysterious. There are mys- 
teries in the great work which God has wrought out 
and fulfilled in the incarnation and life and death of 
Jesus Christ. The operations of the Holy Ghost on 
the will, the intellect, and the heart are enveloped 
in mystery. The manner in which God influenced 
the minds of historians, prophets, psalmists, evan- 
gelists, and apostles in writing the Scriptures—so 
that they are God’s inspired and infallible truth, 
and yet are stamped in every line, and thought, 
and expression with the human arenes | of 
their several authors—is another mystery which no 
scientific research or elaborate explanations have 
sufficed to resolye. So, also, is the harmony of 
God’s foreknowledge with man’s free will, and the 
efficacy of prayer. What then? Are we to reject 
these grand and familiar doctrines on this account ? 
Adopt such a conclusion, and, in common logical 
consistency, we must not only throw aside every 
fact which science has ever brought to light, and 
deny even the truth of our own existence, but strip 
God of his high perfections, and turn atheists, or 
something worse. Mysteries in religion! Why, we 
are surrounded with mysteries—our very being is 
a mantery, We give names to certain processes 
in the natural world; we go back a link or two in 
the chain of cause and effect, and profess to have 
explained the matter; and yet we have not reall 
penetrated into the deep secrets at all. Wo call 
the power which confines worlds to their orbits, and 
imparts regularity and precision to their motions, 

vitation. But what is gravitation ? Why should 
it invariably produce a certain result, and no other; 
so that the man of science can map out its laws, 
and measure accurately its strength? Who can 
explain that? Yet who doubts the fact itself? 
Think of the laws of electricity—that unseen yet 
mighty at which well-nigh outstrips thought— 
how it baffles penetration! Yet who thinks of 
denying it? or refuses, because of its mysterious- 
rg, to — himself of the eee it proffers 
or carrying his message, as on the wings of light- 
ning, to the wife whacn he loves ? as at the 
flower that blossoms beneath the a. Mark 
well its beautiful tints. They baffle all the painter’s 
skill and colour, and vie with the rainbow. Observes 
the larity of its petals, and the exquisite deli- 
cacy of its entire structure. But a few days ago, 
perchance, it was the tiniest of seeds, borne along 
on the gale to its humble resting-place. Can you 
explain the secret process? There is a world of 
mystery enshrined in that flower. Have you ever 
fathomed it? ‘You may tear it to pieces, anatomise 
its every leaf and fibre, but in vain. Yet you have 
no hesitation to pluck the flower, to ire its 
beauty, and enjoy its fragrance. You are prostrate 
beneath .the stroke of sickness, and call in your 
doctor. But do you refuse his medicine until he 
has explained, and you have comprehended, the 
exact mode in which the subtle power of the 
draught is to affect the hidden springs of life and 
health? How unreasonable, then, to refuse cre- 





dence and confidence to anything which God has 
plainly reyealed on the ground of its mysterious- 





ness, or the absence of such a full and satisfactory 
explanation as would meet every question, however 
curious, and clear up every difficulty, however specu- 
lative! How suicidal, too! The man who will 
not believe in the Christ of the Gospels till he com- 
‘preety how God could become man—the Infinite 

inseparably united with the finite, the Creator 
with the created, and the Divine with the human— 
can never be a Christian or a believer at all, and 
deliberately stakes eternity on his unbelief. To 
refuse to pray till we know how it can be that all 
things are the result of God’s determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge, and yet that our prayers have 
an efficacy even on the mind of God Rinwelf, is to 
live without prayer, and therefore without God. 
The man who argues and acts thus, himself closes 
the gates of heayen, and resolves to be his own God, 
and to make his own intellect the gauge of the Infi- 
nite and the Eternal. 

There is a vast difference between accepting a 
fact or a doctrine as true, and understanding the 
mode of it, and all things, great and small, which 
are involved in it. God demands our faith in the 
one, our humility and submission before the others. 
It is good for us to remember this. For, soar 
how we will, even to the lofty empyrean of an- 
gelic knowledge, dig how deep we may, even to 
the profounder depths which no angel yet has 
fathomed, there must be a line of demarcation 
across which wé cannot pass. If it be not so, 
then there is nothing to prevent man knowing all 
which God knows—in other words, being God him- 
self. Such is the frightful termination to which we 
are driven, by the stern logic of necessity, by the 
demand for a religion without mysteries. Happy 
they who, with the simplicity of a child, are content 
to receive God’s truths and God’s promises on his 
warrant, and to leave the.darker and deeper secrets, 
which are inseparably associated with them, till 
they are examined in the light of eternal day 
While others aro labouring in vain to scale the 
heights of heaven by the ladder of their own too 
feeble intellect, they ascend on the wings of faith, 
and mingle their prayers and praises with the 
angels’ ‘‘ songs which echo round the throne.” As 
Pascal somewhere beautifully says, ‘‘Tho heart is 
apt to whisper reasons for its faith and hope, which 
reason cannot comprehend.” So it is that the very 
truth which is a stumbling-block to the wise and 
prudent proves a stepping-stone to babes. 








A COVENANT. 

We have made a covenant with death.—Isa. xxviii. 15, 18. 
So men say; and what aro the conditions of this 
covenant? ‘The first is, that death shall not come 
till a late period in life, and not till they have done 
all that they had planned todo. Like the man in 
our Saviour’s parable, they talk of doing this and 
that, as if there could not, and ought not to be, any 
impediment. They wish to spend many “lon 
years of pleasure here, though quite unfurnish 
for the world to ome.” They wish to live till old 
age comes creeping over them. What they wish to 
be true, they believe is so; and they persuade 
themselves that they shall so live, and shall be 
spared to carry out all their schemes. 

The second condition of this covenant is, that 
death shall not bring with him any of his terrors. 
Death is the king of terrors. To the ungodly he is 
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full of terrors. ‘This renders death dreadful to the 
worldly. Therefore they shut out all thought of it. 
They will not have it named in their presence. 
They veil the harsh-sounding words, ‘When I die,” 
under such a periphrasis as, ‘‘ When anything hap- 
pens to me.” Verily, «they have made lies their 
se oe and under falsehood have they hid them- 
ves. 

Tho third condition is, that somehow they shall 
be. prepared for death when it comes. This.con- 
dition ‘they insert for two reasons—one is, their 
own safety ; the other is, the quieting of conscience. 
So long as they fear that death may come while 
they are unprepared they cannot feel safe; and 
their consciences trouble hone while they feel un- 
safe. Conscience tells them that, perhaps, death may 
come and find them in their sins. Oh, that perhaps / 
—that may/ They are words that sting like a 
serpent; that bite like an adder! What shall 
they do? They e themselves that somehow 
they shall be ready when death comes. And so 
they go on, just as they had been going on for 
years before. * 

But in so doing they make one mistake. Hvery 
eovenant must have two contracting parties to it. 
And they forget that death has made no covenant 
with them. He has never agreed to these con- 
ditions. He has never promised to postpone his 
coming till a late Somtng in life, or till all their 
schemes are accomplished. He comes when God 
plone, whether in infancy, childhood, youth, man- 

ood, or old age. All seasons are his own. No 
or condition, no age or sex, is free from his fell dart. 
Neither has death ens to bring with him none 
of his terrors, The sting of death is sin. Guilt 
makes death terrible; and he must and always will 
be terrible to the guilty Nor has death promised 
to wait and wait, 80 that men may be prepared for 
him when he comes. he sinner may persuade 
himself that he shall, somehow or other, be ready ; 
but if he defer the work day after day, and year 
after year, the summons may come and find him in 
his sins, without God and without hope. Perhaps 
death may overtake him in the very act of sin. 
Such is often the case, as facts abundantly prove. 
Facts show that death has made no covenant with 
men. And men should beware how they rest on 
false assumptions. Let them not build on the 
sand. Let them flee to Christ, and avail them- 
selves of ‘the benefits of the covenant of grace. 
Let them rest on desus and his atonement, and 
then shall they be ready for death, however it may 
come, 








Biblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW, 
@narrer VI.— Verse 19. 
“Vay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal.” 

In early times, and in Eastern countries, a large 
portion of a man’s property consisted of “changes of 
raiment,” which “the moth” could destroy; and of 
armour and costly weapons, which “the rust” would 
injure. The terms “moth” and “rust” are here used 





to denote any eyil quality hy which that which men 
prize can become useless. 

“™@reasures upon earth.” To guard mon against the 
perils which worldly possessions are_liable to produce, 
the Scriptures describe them by six condemnatory 
terms—“ vanity,” “ unrighteousness,” “ mammon,” un- 
certain riches,” “thorns,” “nothing :” not that they 
are so in themselyes, but they become go, by the undue 
estimation in which men regard them, and by the ox- 
pectation of happiness which they are unwisely expected 


to impart. 
Verses 28, 29. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say wuto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 

Our English word “lily” is said to be derived from a 
Celtic term denoting whiteness ; but the flowers of the 
plants known by the appellation of the lily are white, 
yellow, or red, ‘It is to the white lily our Lord is sup- 
posed to refer, as this flower in Palestine was remarkable 
for its beauty, and for the purity of its colour, ‘The 
allusion to Solomon is thug explained. It was the 
custom of Eastern monarchs on state days, or “ days of 
glory,” to be arrayed in white, to sit. upon an ivory 
throne, bearing a white, that is to say, an ivory scepire. 
Yet so great was the beauty of the lily that even Solo- 
mon on his state days, or “days of glory,” was not 
arrayed like one of these. 


Verse 34, 

“Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” 

In the lapse of time. words frequently drop out of 
the yocabulary employed in every-day life, or they 
undergo a change of meaning often yery remote from 
that which they were originally designed to convey. 
“ Indifferently ” and “ prevent” are cases in point, and 
the pronoun “which” is also an example, as this word 
three hundred years ago was applicable both to persons 
and to things; and, therefore, the opening sentence of 
the Lord’s prayer, “Our Father which art in heaven,” 
is an antiquated, but strictly correct, mode of expres: 
sion. The word “thought” is another instance, for this 
word, as used in our English translation of the Saviour’s 
benevolent injunction, formerly meant, intense and 
painful anxiety. Lord Bacon, speaking of an individual 
of his own times, says, “ He was put in trouble and died 
with ‘thought’ before his business came to an end.” 
Lord Somers describes Queen Kathcrine Parr as dying 
of ‘thought,’ meaning solicitude. Our Lord’s words, 
therefore, even in the English version, by no meaus 
inculcate negligence and indifference, but a wise avoid: 
ance, from devout motives, of all distressing and painful 
anxiety, 

Perse 84. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Men are not to go forth to meet their troubles, for 
when the trouble arrives the power to remove that 
trouble, or to bear it, may also arrive. The cares of 
to-morrow belong to to-morrow, and we are not to load 
one day with the burden of the next, “As thy day s0 
shall thy strength be.” A certain amount of trial is 
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it cannot be avoided; but he who burdens every day 
as it arises with the cares and disquietude of a week 
or of a month to come, crushes himself hy his own 
act, and. quadruples the afflictions which he sq greatly 
dreads. 


“TI have often thought it,” says Dean Sherlock, “a 
great blessing to mankind thab God hath concealed 
future events from us; especially such things as concera 
our owa condition, But it is to no purpose that God 
hath done this if we will disquiet ourselves -with the 
fears and anxieties of to-morrow.” Of this we may 
be assured—if we have a concern for the things that are 


God’s, he will also haye a concern for the things that. 


pertain to us, 
OumaprEr VII,--Verse 6. 

“ Giye not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet, and turn again and rend you.” 

This verse is an example of what Biblical crities term 
an “introverted parallelism,” The first ling has reference 
to the fourth, and the second line refers to the third, and 
itis in comsequence of this order that these parallel lines 
are described as introverted. The sense of the passage 
becomes clear on thus adjusting the parallel sen- 
tences :-— 

“Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
Lest they turn about and rend you ; 
Neither east your pearls before the swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet.” 

Verses 9, 10. 

* What man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent ?* 

The peculiar force in theso allusions consists in the 
circumstance that the form of a stone is often not ynlike 
that of a loaf among the Jews; and the form of a scor- 
pion so much resembles that of an.eggin the body of it, 
as scarcely io be distinguished from it. Where, then, is 
the father whe, in the place of that which is necessary 
for the support of life, would offer to his child—not only 
a stone, which cannot nourish the child’s life—but a 
scorpion, which might injure or destroy it ? 


Orpariment for Poung People. 


LITTLE WILLE. 
Lara ents Weep lehere Se. spetree in a 
cottage near ig windmill in whi is father 
ground grain for the farmers. 

Willie loved to watch the long canyvas-covered 
arms which, rolling over and oyer, turned the mill. 
When the wind very hard, those stout arms 
flew round p roagatpt, Pina When the breeze was 
soft ane ge they moved slowly, like fat, well-fed 
cows lazily home to be milked. When there 
was no wind at all, they stood still and quiet. As 
Willie watched those arms, he often said to himself, 
‘* T should like to take a ride on one of those arms. 
I wonder how I should feel.” 

This was a foolish thought, and when Willie 
found it ing about in his brain he should have 
thrown it out. he didn’t. He rather liked it, 











and kept it there, playing with it, as you have seen 
little girls Ba with: their dolls, until he felt a 
burning desire to take a ride once round, at least. 

One day, when the old mill-sails stood perfectly 
still, Willie crept up to the arm that was nearest 
the platform, and fonnd that he could just reach it 
by standing on tiptoe. As he stood trying to touch 
it, his father came out of tho cottage on his way 
aa the mill, Seeing what ‘Willie was about, he 
said— 

“Willie, come away. If the breeze should rise, 
you may be knocked over.” 

‘Yes, father,” said Willie, moving a little aside. 

But Willie’s ‘* Yes, father,” was not sincere. He 
did not mean to quit the dangerous spot. His father 
was oa gener in a ae Bee weata i mf 

“ . 8 arm . = $ in, and, a) 
by the railing which ran round Te olen. he 
climbed. up into the.sail which was fastened to the 
arm nearest to the ground, 

«I wish it would moye,” said Willie. 

The boy had his wish. Just then a light breeze 
touc i the sails, and they began to turn slowly 


round. 

‘* Ain’t it nico?” said Willie to himself, as hoe 
clung to the slowly nsing arm, Yes, it was nice 
enough for a few moments, as doing wrong usually 
is at fixst; but very soon the arm rose high up inte 
the air. Then Willic’s heart began to go pit-a-pat. 
In another moment it began te descend with 
Willie underneath. Then he screamed, and in his 
Sieh let go his hold and fell to the ground sense- 

ess. 

“‘T’m afraid my boy is dead!” cried the miller. 
as he picked his disobedient Willie up and carried 
him into the cottage, 

But Willie was not dead, only badly bruised and 
his leg broken. That was bad enough, and after 
being many weeks a prisoner he was able to get 
out again, a wiser if not a better boy. You may 
bp gar pe keptyery clear of the mill-sails after that. 

But Willie was not yet as wise as he needed to 
be. What little girl or boy is? One yery hot day 
Willie and his brothers played at race-horses yntil 
they were so hot and thirsty they scarcely knew 
what todo. ‘‘ Let us go to the spring,” said Willie, 
running towards a spring of yery cold water that 
bubbl i up from a rock in a shady spot near the 
mi 


“Father told us not to drmk this water when 
we're hot,” said Willie’s sister. 

“I know,” replied Willie, ‘but I’m very dry. I 
must drink some.” 

There was no must in tho case, and Willie knew 
it, but he would drink. After drinking all he 
wanted, he threw himself, hof as he was, upon the 
ground in the shade, and went to sleep. + do 
yor think followed ? Whatelse could follow such 
oolish conduct but sickness? ‘Willie had a fever, 
and was brought yery near to death. 

“* Ah!” said Willie, as he tossed about upon his 
sick-bed; “‘-who would haye thought that nice cool 
water would make one so ill?” — 

It was not the spring water, my Willie, that 
made you ill, but your unwise use of it. Had you 
kept your desire water under proper control, 
it would haye done you no harm.” 

When Willie was again well enough to study, his 
father taught him the following verse, which you 
would also do well to commit to memory— 
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* God, in the falness.of his love, 
Has all in mercy given ; 
But pride and lust to curses turn 
The choicest gifts of heaven.” 

You see that in Willie’s case having his own way 
cost him a broken leg and a fever. That was a 
costly business, wasn’t it? ‘Well, having one’s own 
way generally is a costly business in the end. It 
always brings sorrow and pain. Sometimes—some- 
times, ay, very often—it brings death! Dear child, 
beware how you persist in haying your own way. 
Better let your parents guide you. Better let Jesus 
lead you. Will you? 





THE BOASTFUL DUCK. 


THERE is a fable in a certain book which says that, 
in the olden time, a fat old duck stood on the edge 
of a pond talking aloud, and saying to itself— 
‘‘T am arare bird. No other creature has such 
wersasmine. I can walk on the earth. When 
’m tired of walking there, I can fly in the air. 
When I’m weary of flying, I can swim in the water. 
Am I not a wonderful duck ?” 
‘* Hiss! hiss!” said a cunning snake who hap- 
pened to hear the duck’s idle boasting. ‘* Hiss! 
ou brag too much. Suppose you can walk on the 
nd, the stag can beat you hollow at that. Sup- 
pose you can fly a little, the falcon can leave you 
out of sight in almost no time. 
** In the water, too, the trout 
Will beat you out and out. 
You with neither can compare.” 
That was a wise speech for a snake. It comes 
into the heads of all who have ever read it when 
they hear two boastful children bragging about 





their own acquirements, or their own or elt 


father’s possessions, So-and-so is a pretty 
child; but she is always snubbing her friends, and 
telling them she is a great deal prettier than the 
are. she thinks of what the snake said, she wi 
perhaps see that she is not so pretty as the lily, 
nor so well dressed as the rose or the butterfly. 
Master Harry is a clever lad, and a diligent ; but 
he is always telling people so; his father is well 
off, but he need not be ava imparting this fact 
to his schoolfellows. Let him learn that his father 
is a poor man compared with many others; and let 
him remember that he himself knows of many boys 
who have forgotten more than he ever knew. 





A VISIT TO THE CROCODILE CAVES IN 
EGYPT. 


Frew excursionists up the Nile visit the caves of 
Samin, sometimes called the Crocodile Mummy 
Pits. ‘‘I had no desire to be half suffocated in 
quest of the sacred animals,” says Bartlett; and 
another traveller says, ‘‘ It is, by all accounts, a 
most nauseous place, and we were quite satisfied 
without entering it.” The cave, or caves, in ques- 
tion are situated in the Libyan Hills—that is to say, 
to the west of the Nile, not far from Siyit, the 
capital of Upper Egypt. We disembarked, how- 
ever, near Menfalat at a point where the guardian 
of the place was seated, with characteristic Oriental 
phlegm, waiting to be engaged, rather than tender- 
ing his services. In this part of the Nile date-trees 
become scarce, and are succeeded by the acacia, or 
Egyptian thorn. Here also—what is more to the 
point—crocodiles begin to appear in the waters of 





(Jinx 16, 196), 
the great river; not that in olden times they were 
not met with lower down, even to the Delta, but 
that probably they were more numerous in this 
region, and hence the Crocodile Caves. 

he preliminary arrangements ‘settled, two asses 
were brought down, and off we started: self and 
dragoman mounted; the guide, the rais, or captain 
of the boat, two sailors, and two donkey-boys on 
foot—a goodly party. Our way lay at first over 
fertile plains, dotted here and there with peasants’ 
huts, surrounded by a clump of date palms, But 
this belt of kindly land was soon succeeded by 
barren rocky hills of granite, At their immediate 
foot was a parched cemetery, with a few white- 
washed domes, The ascent of the hills was by a 
tortuous, steep path, encumbered with stones. To 
our right the rocks rose up in bold, tooth-like pro- 
jections. On the point of one an old carrion- 
vulture was perched, snlonpiaties us with gorged 
complacency. A jackal, ruddy as the rocks, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from them, save by his 
movements, stole away at our noisy approach. The 
Arabs have a host of superstitions associated with 
the neighbourhood, and they had come in a group, 
and kept up a simulated gaiety, merely to banish 
their fears. We next came to a plain which was 
strewn all over with rounded masses of granite; 
like boulders swept there by some glacial torrent. 
The well-known tendency of granite to decompose 
in spheroidal masses is, indeed, made manifest here 
in a remarkable manner. 

The place is called Daklah, and it is related of it 
that an impious Arab once cultivated water-melons 
there, but that Allah, in his anger, turned the 
melons into stones, and the blasphemer into a rock. 
The size of the stones would s that he must 
at the same time have enlarged the melons con- 
siderably, possibly with the view to augment the 

ts of the infidel horticulturist, 

Still we went on. A death-like aridity prevailed; 
not a breath of air stirred, not a plant, was to be 
seen, nor any living object; there was nothing but 
stones, with glittering particles of mica—a mineral 
that so abounds that the range has been called the 
Crystal Mountains. The silence and solemnity 
that reigns in the valley of Biban el-Moluk, on the 
way from Thebes to the Tombs of the Kings, at- 
tained here its acme of intensity. It was a fragment 
of the Thebaid that told the tale of all the rest: a 
tale of the utter solitude, the fearful silence, and 
the’implacable aridity in which the anchorites of 
old sought for religious retirement and medita- 


tion. 

Suddenly the guide stopped. We were in front 
of an aperture in the surface of the soil, of an 
irregular shape, and about a yard in diameter. 
This was the entrance to the grotto. The prepara- 
tions for the descent were Enished all the more 
expeditiously, as they consisted mainly in divesting 
one’s self of all superfluous garments, It is close 
and hot down there, and clothes are not wanted, 
not to mention that they would never recover from 
the odorous impregnations. Lanterns were lit. The 
guide went down first, followed by the dragoman, 
myself, and the rest of the party, except the donkey 
boys, who remained with the steeds. Our progress 
was effected on all fours, over, at first, a loose sand. 
The dust rose in clouds, and breathing soon became 
laborious. The subterranean passage was tortuous, 
in places narrow, and obstructed by stones, then 
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getting wider, but never so high as to allow us to 
stand upright. The sense of suffocation kept in- 
creasing, and at last the dragoman gave up. Nota 
step further would he go, so he had to step over my 
back to regain the open air. The Arabs had been 
telling him of a man who lost his way in these ob- 
scure thoroughfares, the extent of which is utterly 
unknown, and whose body was left for years—a fear- 
ful tacle—on the stone where he had perished. 
The horrors of the place were quite enough without 
per addition to them, and so it has been done away 
with. 
This was at a spot where the cave enlarged. Be- 
ond, a gallery led to the left, which we followed. 
Villanous bats, that swarm in every Oriental grotto 
or dungeon, came now to add to our discomfort, 
Disturbed by us and our lights, they flitted about, 
striking our hands and faces, and the pungent 
odour of bat guano was superadded to the oily and 
aloetic fragrance of the bituminous vapours which 
had condensed on the roof and sides of the walls. 
We were now entering an apartment in the cata- 
combs, and were enabled to walk upright. All 
sounds of a footfall were, however, lost in a deep 
bed of tern bandages and mummy relics—the refuse 
of the spoil of curiosity hunters. A little beyond 
were the mummies themselves. Whole heaps of 
crocodiles lay about, of all sizes; a few full-grown 
animals, but most of them small. Little parcels, 
bandaged and fastened with filaments of palm, when 
taken up, were found to contain creatures not 
longer than the fore-arm, and often less, They 
were, most likely, mummied monitors (wdran), the 
great lizard of the Nile and of the Euphrates, and 
the true crocodile. There were other mummies, 
both human and animal. The former were often 
decapitated, or otherwise mutilated. Some of the 
human bodies were roneny protected by boards of 
sycamore, but the mummification had not preserved 
em from the destined worm. Many were cribbled 
with holes, and the worms again were found dried 
up and mummified in thew turn. There were 
jackals, to which, under the name of Anubis, the 
neighbouring town of Siyiit (once Lycopolis) was 
sacred. There were remains of birds, and even 


of 5 

There is great danger of fire in these catacombs ; 
everything is inflammable, and years ago, some 
Arabs, who had ventured in to procure bat-guano, 
were destroyed by an accident of this description, 
and the caves remained for a long period of time 
inaccessible. 

Oriental imagination also pictures treasures 
buried in these cavernous recesses, guarded by 
gem and monsters. Four Mighrabins (Moors; 
it., ‘Men of the West”), supposed to be versed in 
the occult arts, went once in search of these. They 
were confronted by a naked female—the jinn of the 
place. ‘*Give me clothes!” ejaculated the apparition. 

The leader of the , mM no way tage, 
requested that a shi tendered to the lady; 
but, before this could be done, she had gathered 
up a handful of acrid dust and cast it in the 
eyes of the intruders, All were blinded, and all 
percae, save the leader, who had one eye spared 
or his prompt obedience. 

Never did we rejoice more, although as black as 
chimney-sweeps, than when, once out of this most 
dismal and ips gp of caverns, we expanded our 
chests in the clear, sunny air of the Libyan desert. 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN LONDON. 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 


aw Sane 
IN THE GARDEN. 

My friend possessed a garden. Most suburban 
omy haye a —_ one attached to them; but 
ey are not, generally speaking, remarkable for 
therr size or beauty. My friend’s garden was no 
exception to the rule. Tn size it measured about 
ten yards by eleven; in beauty it was considerably 
below par; but, nevertheless, it was considered a 
great acquisition, and was highly valued. It is 
surprising how many curiosities you may find in | 
even a London garden of such small dimensions as ‘ 
my friend’s—curiosities that, to the unobservant, | 

lose half, or, in fact, all their charms, because they 
are so common. When shall we learn to value 
common things? We tread beneath our feet slugs, 
snails, and beetles, as if they were mere masses of 
dirt, incapable of affording us any interest, or of 
teaching us anything that we did not previously » 
know; we pass by, in our heedless walk, thousands 
of wonderful creatures that would astonish us, were : 
we to pay any attention to their habits or their 
structural beauties. London is rich in curiosities— 
swarms with them, wherever we may happen to be. 

One evening we were walking up and down this 
metropolitan Kden, and fell into eager conversation 
on the natural objects that came within the range 
of our observation. Oddly enough, our thoughts 
were thrown into that channel by a very humble 
creature—the earthworm. My friend ye by 
asking me— 

“ t do worms eat?” 

‘* Harth,” I answered. 

‘‘ arth!” he added, incredulously. ‘‘ How, in 
the name of common sense, can they live upon 
earth ?” 

“*T did not say that they lived upon earth,” I 
answered; ‘‘I told you that they eat earth; and so 
they do: but Ping must remember that the earth, 
or mould, is of organic atoms, and it is from 
these that the worm derives its sustenance.” 

‘‘But I thought that it fed upon the roots of 
plants ?” 

‘‘No; that is not correct: the worm gorges itself 
with plain vegetable mould, and the nutritive par- 
ticles are extracted by the process of digestion, 
whilst the mineral portion is ejected in the form of 
worm-shaped masses, commonly known as worm- 
castings.” 

‘That is very curious,” said he. ‘‘ By-the-by, 
is it true that if you cut a worm in half, the two 
portions will re-unite in the course of a few hours?” 

‘*No, certainly not;. but it is a very puny 
spread idea, nevertheless, and one that been 
credited by many scientific men, although it is 
ma at out foundation. A writer in the ‘ ol 
tomological Magazine’ actually based upon this 
legend a ares respecting the much agitated ques- 
tion of nai superiority among animals. This 
author considered that identity of person was the 
best proof of high organisation; or, to be more 
explicit, he said that the fact of man having a per- 
sonal identity—that is, of his indivisibilty as a 
living body—showed that he was far superior in 
natural conformation to the worm that could be 
divided into ever so many parts, each of which 
would become a separate organism of itself. Now, 
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this gery eyen more absurd than the one you 
have just broached, although it is in many respects 
very similar to if; but both are equally erroneous. 
If you cut a worm in half, it is just possible that 
the portion containing the head will recover the 
injuty; but as for the other half, it may wriggle 
for Lours with a degree of scuming vitality, but it 
Will evéntidlly lose its vital powers, on account of 
the abseride of the more inrportatit ofgans, and will 
never, wider any cifcumstance whatevor, ré-unite 
with the head.” 

“ But,” arguod iny friend, ‘‘I have seen the lamp 
where the two parts have re-united. How do you 
account for that?” 

“'Fhe limp of which =e speak,” I replied, ‘is 
well known to naturalists to be an enlargement of 
a certain fumber of the rings of the body, which 
takes placé at certain periods of the year.” 

“Indeed!” ejactlated Frank. ‘‘I am glad that 
I mentioned the subject, since, had you not ex- 
plained the matter to mo, I should have affirmed, 
to the last day of my life, that the divided halves 
of a worm did unite, and that I lad decided the 
question by personal observation.” 

** You would have made a great mistake, then,” 
I réturied; ‘but it could hardly be otherwise; for 
I believe that otit of the population of England— 
and I mean here, of the éducated classes—there is 
searcely one in every hundred, except those who 
are students of natural history, but imagines that 
the theory of thé duplicity—or, I might say, multi+ 
plicity, if the term be allowable—of the worm’s 
character is 6ssehtially correct.” 

As the conversation arrived at this point, we 
passed the two or three bée-hives that my friénd 
possessed, and to which I alluded in my last paper, 
when I was recording our conversation on Wild 
bees, diiring our Walk through Hyde Park. My 
friend seized the opportunity of reminding me that 
I had promised to tell him something about the 
common hive-bee; ahd begged that I would do so 
there atid thén. 

‘But do you tiot ever observe tlcir habits for 
yourself?” EF asked. ‘* You have a very great op- 
portuttity 6f leartiing all about them—ih fact, much 
more than I could tell you; how is it that you 
come to ie for infofihation, who have never had a 
bée-hive in all tiy life ?” 

“For this reason,” he replied; ‘namely, that 
before your préseft visit I had no interest in them, 
and caréd nothing about them, so long as I pro- 
cured my annual basket of honey; but now the 
case is different: I have beconie quite a taturalist 
in taste, although I canrot say that I know miuch 
about thé science of natufal history, at present. 
What I Watited to ask you with to the 
hottey-bee Was, Why ate the cells in the combs itt- 
variably hexagonal; of six-sided?” = 

“A! now théete is an instancs,” I answered, 
“which will show how you imay, by a course of 
careful experiments, contribute to the sdlution of 
& question that éafinot te solved at present by 
even the most learned entomologists of the day. 
This very Guéstion that you have ~~ me is now 
agitatitig scientific circles mors than ever it has 
done before; atid; consequently, iaty théorivs 
have béen published to aécourit for extra- 
7 phenomenon. Thesé, for the most part, 
range theméélves under two heads. The first that 
I shall mention is ‘the cirewlar theory,’ Now, if 
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you take a single cell from # honoy-conib, it is, as 
you have just said, hexagonal, or six-sided { but 
you will notice that it is itipimged upon by six 
other cells, also hexagonal. Those who uphold 
what is called ‘the circular theory’ attribute the 
origin of this form to the uniform pressure of the 
six stirrounding cells upon the centre one. 

say thet the cells are, in the first case, built in a 
roufid or citcular form, but that when the im- 
pinging cells are eompleted, the pressure of these 
six upon the central one vompresses the soft ma- 
terial of which it is composed into the hexagonal 
shape. This is ‘the cireular theory.’ Those who 
oppose this explanation tell us that the bee is not 
& mere inachme that builds round cells which are 
afterwards altered into hexagonal ones by natural 
causes; but that it is a being possessed of teason- 
ing faculties, and that it builds, of its own accord, 
hexagonal cells, because this plan is the miost eco- 
nomical that can be adopted. These are the two 
principal theories that are now under discussion’: 
i her choose whichever explatation you consider — 

e at.” 

‘© Well,” said he, after a pause, ‘I must confess 
I incline to the first you mentioned.” 

“$0 dol; but still it is best always to look at 
both sides of the question, and not to run away 
With a theoty without first weighing the value of 
those that ate in opposition to it,” I answered. 
“3s there any other matter you can think of in 
conection With the histoty of the hive-bee of which 
you would like an 6xplanation? for if there is, 
Should I be able to énlighten you, I will do so with 
great pléasare.” 

Yes,” he replied, * there is another phenomenon 
thaf I should like you te 6tplain—the reason for 
the special development of thé queeti-bee. How is 
it that oné out of every certain number of cells con- 
tains a grub that eventually becomes a quoen-bes ? 
Is it in tho e#e, or in the size of the cell, or im tho 
fature of the food; that thé} drity originates 

* Oeitainly not in the égg,” I retarned; “‘ be- 
cause, if there be no queeri-bee in the hive, and no 
queen-giub dither, the bees enlarge orie of the cells, 
aiid the grib inside is fed With 4 peealiar food, 
called ‘royal jelly,’ and becomes, in due course of 
tim6, a queeti-bee. It is most probable that the 
8i#6 of the céll, coupled with the peculiar nature of 
the food, ciudes the remarkable altetation in thie 
organisation of the béé-grtib that some have thought 
Was ithefent in it when it was laid in the ogg state 
by the last sovereign of the colony.” 

‘Tg the queeti, theft, the = that lays egos ?” 

“No; do you HOt rene? our conversation 
yesterday; in Hyde Park,” I replied, ‘in which we 
Sa rn fhofe particilarly fo the habits of the wild 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he ahswored; “but what 
of that?” | 

‘Well, thet,” said I, “‘ you will dottbtless fecol- 
leet that when we were talking about the hutible- 


hive-bee, fhe queen holds the samé 
true females do among other ape 
workers on 
woraee fe ; 
the contrary, like thé female humble: bes, is 

parent of drones and queens, as well a8 of Workers.” 


placé as 
8 species; and 
lay eee, ‘but only such a8 will Becom 
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At this. mément my friend busied himself with 
inspecting an earwig-trap that hung close by the 
spot where we . Only one captive was there 
to pay the penalty of its misdémeanors; but, as it 
happened in this particular case, it did not suffer 
the doom fot whith it was inténdéd. Picking fhe 
earwig out of the flower-pot, my friend began to 
examine it very closely, and, in a few moments, 
reopened the eonversation by inquiring whether it 
was true that earwigs were ever found in people’s 


ears. 

“Tt is one of those popular fables,” I said, “that 
are utterly without foundation. Earwigs are onl 
injurious as far as our flower-garden is concerned, 
They never enter the hnman ear, unless by some 
utilucky ehance; and if they did, it is not likely 
that they would penctrate to the brain. The name 
‘earwig’ possibly originated im the fact that their 
aural forceps, when closed, bear some resemblance 
to the external portions of an ear; for, otherwise, 
thé tains has ho meaning, now that the hr os, pa 
propensities of fhe insect are found to be fabulous.” 

‘For what ose, then, are these forceps in- 
tended P” ag mh my friend. 

“That is doubtful,” I replied; “ possibly they 
imay be used for folding the wings, since the wing- 


eages are smaall, as you will perceive, and the wings | 


are patticularly lara and must therefore be closely 
folded, in order tha they may be compressed within 
the limits of their sheaths.” : 
., "Do earwigs suckle their young?” inquired 
Frank. ‘‘ A friend of mine told mé, the other day, 
that they did so. Was he right?” 

“No; he was not,” I returtied. “Farwigs do 
Hot sue ; it is only quadrupeds that 
ides man; but, never 


hay thus poouluan ong 
Ve ’ 
less, earwigs are very devoted parents, and take 
gréat care Of their offspring. They may be said to 


hatch theit eggs, fot they sit of them a gréat deal; 
aiid if the oggs be sattoted about, fhe fetnale eat- 
wig ie not rest or pox val gathered thei all 
3 and w. young ones emerge 
fs tes ohells te tends them as a hen doés 
her ehickens; so that, after all, earwigs are not 
sueh detestable creatures as some would make 
them out to be; and deserve great cretlit for their 
mtal affection for their offspring, although they 
ydévour our flowers afd conimit great depreda- 
ae in our prose and Pris a 
uring my remar e captive earwig made a 
last. struggle fr life; and_my friend’s being 
slightly hoosened, it pelo wr fi freving itself from 
his hand, ant was soon lost to view on the dark 
mn Sa Pa br nye Ay Aa 
con —a beetle. Was one 1680 latge 
black that are so common in most pede rev 
even within the precincts of the metropolis. 

“What queer mouths bestles have!” said my 
fried, “T never Gan fell whith is its tongue, or 
where its lips are; and as for its jaws, they always 
aolge fo oho be stuck on in the wrong place.” 

Ilaughed. ‘Fancy for a moment; if your ima- 
gination be srr ox me your own jaws, both 
upper and lower, divided down the middle in front ; 
your mouth would then consist of seven parts—one 
ioe, en & tongs, is i prectaely the Bort of 

atid & ; i sort 
routh Fst the hottie Has; Dut to hake th simile 
fioré complete, you must suppose the absence of 
eth, and the function of mastication confined to 





the upper or lower jaws, which close upon one 
andthise hotleditally.” " 

“‘ How curiously the wings of a beetle ate folded 
under the wing-cases!” aid my friend. 

“Yes,” I replied; “* but all beetles do not possess 

wings: this one, for instance, that you Haye in 
your hand now has no wings at all.” 
F “Has it not, really ? I thought all beetles could 
y: 
‘The generality of them ean,” I answered; 
‘but most of the carnivorous, or flesh-eating, 
gtound beetles—such as this one, for example—are 
unprovided with wings.” 

‘* Flesh-eating beetles!” my friend exclaimed. 
‘“What do you mean? Do they actually devour 
the flesh of animals?” 

“By the word ‘carnivorous,’” I replied, “I 
meant that they eat other insects, or miiiute crea- 
tures; but they do not feed upon the muscular 
fibre of. the higher animals, as the term ‘flesh« 
eatiug’ might lead you to suppose.” 

My friend, who was much addieted to changing 
the conversation, suddenly here ealled my attention 
to a snail that was crawling along the path. 

‘* How is it,” he inquired, ‘that the snail always 
has a shell just large enough to contain its body ?” 

‘* As the animal increases in dimensions,” I an- 
sweéréd, “a thifi pellicle attaches itself to the éx- 
ternal edge of the shell; this pellicle goon becomes 
a membranous val¥6, and, in of time, at+ 
oe thé same consistency as the shell itself: in 

is thanher the latter incredsés day by day, and 
preseryes its relative size to the body of the 
animal,” 

“The snails annoy me very mueh ; but I do not 


the- | know how to get rid of them.” 


‘You haye nothing to do but to keep a few 
toads,” I replied, ‘‘ and you will have no snails—at 
least, not a quarter of the number you haye now.” 

‘*Indeed! Do toads, then, eat snails?” 

“Yes, and slugs also,” I answered. 

‘*I shall most certainly procure a toad, in that 
case,” said Frank. 

“Why are slugs furnished with four feelers?” 
he inquired, after a short pause; 

‘¢ The shorter pair contains the eyes,” I answered, 
‘and thé longer ones only af feblers.” 

But here our conversation flagged; afd as the 
sun had set some time; and it was getting ehilly, 
Fe re made a move towards the house; and we 

C) , 

On thé following morning I was simmoned 
home; and here, therefore, my reeord of the eon- 
versations I held with my friend on ‘‘ Animal Lifo 
in London” must end. 
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RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 

RO. VE—EMIGRANTS FROM HacGED-ScHOOts: THEIR 
LETTERS AND NUGGETS —reALE EMIGRANTS— 
THE MATRON AND HER PuPits IN CANaADA— 
BMIGHATION oR CRIME, AND ifs CosT—MOTHELS’ 
MEETINGS— RESULTS. 


WE now turn to more agreeable ‘themes, and referring 

to the offshoots and offspring - of the ragged selivol, 
in With emigration. 

ithin three years, from the autumn of 1848 to 1851, 

no késs than, 300 youths emigrated from the Londen 

ragged-schools to Australia and America. In Septem- 

ber, 1851, one of these, who had emigrated in October, 
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1848, appeared unexpectedly at the office of the Ragged- 
school Baion, London. The secretary was pleased as 
well as surprised, for not only were “ his dress (of super- 
fine blue) and general demeanour such as scarcely to 
leave the impression that he had ever been a ragged 
scholar,” but he gave an avcurate account of the thirteen 


lads that went out with him, from which it appeared | j, 


(confirmed by other accounts afterwards received) that 
the whole of them, with one exception, were doing well. 

A letter was about this time sent for perusal to the 
secretary, by a mother who had been a great drunkard. 
She tried in vain to erase one passage in it, as seen in 
the following italics. Speaking of his little brother 
(Oscar), the writer said :— 

Kiss him for me, if you please, and tell him to be a good 
boy. Ihope and trust you send him to school; that father 
has got plenty of work; and that you have kept away from 
that cursed enemy, drink. 

With true filial reverence, the poor boy added :— 

My dear mother, I hope you will excuse me for what I 
Bay. 

Who can tell but that this affectionate appeal and 
reproof may not have led that mother to repentance ? and 
that, although she sought to erase that passage from the 
letter, lest another eye than her own should see it, God 
~ ern may not, by his Spirit, have written it on her 

eart ? 


Another poor boy, prospering as an emigrant, could. 


not enjoy his own comforts until he sent to his parents 
the first-fruits of his savings—the sum of £10, the entire 
proceeds of six months’ hard labour in thé bush. 

Some time after this a letter was received from a 
young emigrant, dated Melbourne, March 4, 1852. It 
was addressed to his father and mother. He described his 
operations at the Diggings, and in a box, which after- 
wards arrived, he not only sent his parents twenty-four 
ounces of gold, of the value of about £70, but remem- 
bering a benefactor, he said— 

Will you ask my friend, Mr. Short, to please accept of 
the nugget I send him as a specimen? It is at the top of 
the box, the largest one in it. 


Mr. Short was the superintendent of the ragged- 
school, Union Mews, 

A scholar, an Irish lad, had gone out from Wapping 
school in October, 1850, to Melbourne; his former 
teacher received a letter two years afterwards, from 
which the following is an extract :— 


Respected Sir,—My name is Patrick Maloney, for whom 
you got a passage to Port Philip. This.is to inform you 
that I have been to the Gold Diggings here, and I have beena 
little successful, and Iam now sending my mother a little 
money, which will be of service to her and her family. You 
will be pleased to see that, in case of my mother’s death, 

ou will give the proceeds to my sister Betsy, and that she 
looks after my little brother John, and see that he is taken 
care of, as I hope before long to have him with me. . . . 
Dear sir, be so good as to remember me to Mr. Gray (the 
missionary), and I hope he is quite well. I now, sir, finish 
this letter with my sincere wish and prayer for you and 
family, and every happiness. From your obliged and 
humble servant, PaTRICK MALONEY, 


The “little money ” which this lad of sixteen years of 
age sent to his poor mother was no less than £50. In 
a scparate letter to his mother, which the teacher saw, 
he reverently ascribed his success to God’s good pro- 
vidence. 

Female emigrants were also sent out to Australia, and 
afterwards to North America. 

The following is a letter from a young woman who 
was selected from John Street School, Mint. When in 
this country she obtained her living by selling staylaces, 
yon bch aug f with her widowed mother, in the streets 
of London :— 





July 2ist, 1852, 
My dear Mother, —This comes with my kind love to you, 
hoping you are well. as it leaves me at present. Beat 
mother, I have enclosed you a small sum of money, hoping 
that it will be received by you, though far away. [ do not 
forget you, and at some future period I hope and trust I 
ma; enjoy the pleasure of your society. The sum enclosed 
12 hope you and my sister are well and happy. I 

am myself very well, 
Your ever dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
MarcGaret Mack. 


The writer once visited the Female Refuge in Blooms- 
bury. The excellent matron had just returned from 
North America, having gone out with a number of the 
girls, who had speedily and eagerly been engaged by the 
colonists as servants at good wages. The fear of 
God was in that refuge. It was from the first, and 
is now, under wise, prayerful, Christian care. The 
late Bishop of Durham, when rector of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, took a warm interest in the institution. 
When we visited it the matron was preparing to take out — 
a second company of the girls, all of whom enjoyed 
the advantage of industrial training, including a know- 
ledge of house-work, laundry-work, and plain cookery. 

ratitude is cherished towards their deliverers and 
friends in need by not a few who are far, far away. Ono 
boy, tending sheep on the pastoral plains of Australia, 
gratefully surnamed one bell-wether “ Lord Ashley,” and 
another “ Joseph Payne.” 

At the annual meeting of the Union in May, 1852, 
the President said of the emigrants :— 


How ee er of these lads and young women have 
been transplanted from abodes of misery and vice to other 
lands, and to occupations of industry and honour, the colo- 
nists themselves shall bear testimony. Captain Stanley 
Carr, himself a colonial gongs and now sitting at my 
left hand, has written to the Times, reproaching himse 
* for not having hitherto borne testimony to the good con- 
duct of the ragged-school boys sent to Port Philip.” | 
po gw Carr goes on—‘‘I inclose a letter from a respect- 
able magistrate of the Portland Bay district, requesting 
your attention to the following passage :—'E should be 
aneee to you if you om eee me some of Lord 
Ashley’s lads, to be apprenti to me for three or four 
ears, not under fifteen years of age. I will give them £10 
or the first year, £14 for the second, and current rates after- 
wards.’” Is not this a proof that all parties are benefited— 
those whom you send out, and those who receive them ? 


Not all the 800 youths who emigrated between 1848 
and 1851 have turned out steady and trustworthy, or 
have resisted temptations peculiar to the new lands and 
scenes into which they came. But, as was said by the 
editor of the Ragged School Magazine, in 1851, “such 
cases are extremely rare.” 


We take a low estimate when we suppose,that 250 of 
those youths are doing well. Now, if such is the case, the 
reclamation of that number is more than a compensation 
for all the money expended on emigration , and 
the education of those who have shared its benefits. 

The average age of the emigrants is sixteen. Let us 
suppose that they had been left another sixteen years, the 
subjects of ignorance and neglect. Doubtless fifty at least 
would have been transported; and several convictions, 
imprisonments, and ultimate transportation would be 
economically man in each case at £200. Here we 
have an expense to the country of £10,000, and our colonists 
again visited by fifty ignorant and brutiffed miscreants, of 
whom the mother country had become wearied, and at an 
enormous expense— 


“ Heav’d her encumber’d lap, and cast them out.” 


But what of the remaining 200, who, we suppose, would 
have escaped transportation? If allowed to grow up as 
they were when we first found them, without reli 
secular, or -industrial. knowledge, could they ever have 
become intelligent or useful citizens, or been ise than 
a burden and encumbrancé on igs Herding in our 
filthy courts and alleys, the victims of ignorance and sen- 
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suality, they would have become a race of paupers, 
drunkards, and thieves, surrounded by swarms of wretched 
children, rising up to visit society with terrible penalties 
for neglecting their parents. Long before another sixteen 
years expired, it, would have been found that another 
£10,000 was but am instalment of the expenses incurred by 
pauperism and punishment in connection with these 200 
out 

Well do we remember with what fervour, eloquence, 
and earnestness a late Lord Mayor and Alderman 
Wire wére wont to plead for outcast children on ragged- 
school platforms. In addressing a large meeting at 
Kingsland, the latter said :— 

I, as a. magistrate, am convinced that crime is not to be 
prevented by punishment. I had before me a few days ago 
a child nine years of age. He had been in prison thirtéen 
times. It was evident prison dis¢ipline had done nothing 
to reform him. 

On the same occasion the speaker remarked on the 
diminution of juvenile crime by religious education and 
industrial training :— 

The cost of punishment is great, but the cost of preven- 
tioh is comparatively small. The experiment has been 
most satisfactorily tried, and it has been proved that 
tagged-schools tend to diminish crime. I have been accus- 
tomed to visit Newgate ; ot I found from fourteen to 
sixteen children confined within its walls, but latterly only 
three. I » strongly recommend a self-imposed tax, 


by which such children cg Aa brought under, not a ae 
wn — of education, but the benefits of ragged-se 


How many of our readets have submitted to « “ self- 
itn tax’ for the reduction of crime? It is ealow- 
lated that even now, twenty years after the establishment 
of ragged-schools, there are in London 27,000 uncared-for 
and degraded children, and that throughout the émpire 
there are not less than from 200,000 to 300,000. Taking 
them at the smaller number, and allowing to each only 
ten years Of life, they give the atitival addition and steady 
supply of 20,000 “ predatory 
property of the industrious classes—living ab their cost. 
rr. is a noticeable fedture of tagged-schools that they 
ve 


“Broadened down 

From precedent to precedent.” 
At first solely restricted to the offspring of the destitute 
and dépraved, it was at length discovered that a plan so 
well calculated for the young, was likewise suited for 
oo and for adults, Hence arose Fathers’ and 
others’ Meetings, and hence also the formation of the 
ged Church and Union, to provide the 
“very poor,’ and the outcast population of London, 

with the preiching of the Word of God. 

As to Mothers’ Meetings among the poorest and 
lowést classes, their iraportance and fiecéesity as auxiliary 
to the success of ragged-schools aré evident, A boy 
of gitl is but a few hours in thé setiool, but many hours 
with the mother; and is she is neglected and left in 
ignorance—if no Divine instrumentality be brought to 
bear on her-—what remains but that the mothers will, to 
a lamentable extent, undo the éfforts to elevate and 
save her offspring? “ Getting at the mothers” was the 
thought of one mind in the year 1850, and soon after, 
in connection with a Lo ing tee a weekly 
Mothers’ Meeting Was formied. thothers of the 
children were invited fo attend one evening in the 
week to hear some vble ; and to unite in 
prayer for their children. They were told to bring atiy 
clothes that wanted ding, aid that for this materials 
would bé supplied. as if was hoped habits of ordér 
and eng oot meget inculeated, whilst the weightier 
niattets of sonl-interests would form the prominent 
object of the meeting.  Seriptiire-reading, and also 
extracts. carefully se’ected from books, and of # mon- 
sectarian and evangelical shatacter, were read ; anecdotes 
taken froin the Mothér’s Friend; or fe6m themory, were 


Arabs,” subsistitig upon the | 7 





brought forward, a text was. given out, and those texts, 
previously learned, were repeated, or “Maxims for 
Mothers ” read. 

About eight o’clock the City missionary was usually 
present to conduct the meeting. Each of the women 
was furnished with the “Mother's Hymn Book,” and a 
hymn was sung. This was followed by a portion of 
Scripture, which he explained simply, and then con- 
cluded with prayer. Intercession was always mingled 
with supplication, and thus any mothers absent from 
sickness, or having sick husbands or children, were 

to the missionary to_be remetnbered in prayer. 

A Shoe Club and a Maternal Society were formed, and 
a Tea Meeting held quarterly—tickets given only to 
regular attendants. Then husbands (after tea) came in, 
and useful addresses were. given, So “this meeting,” 
writes the chronicler of the first Mothers’ Meeting and 
its results, “is greatly valued; many a falling teat is 
witnessed; the drunkard hears the awful consequences 
to children from such wicked éxample; the careless or 
immoral, of the ruin of sons and daughters at an éarly 
solemn warnings are given to such as seem 


age . 

hardened against friendly advice; and éncotragement 

to those parents who have seen the errors of their ways, 

and iy aly Beluge for sinners is prominently brought 
em 


before A 
The Rules of this original Mothers’ Meeting, now vir- 
tually acted on by its many sticcessors, were as follow :— 
Ruuzs of a Motugrs’ Méerine, held on Tuesday Evenings 
in one of the Rooms of a Ragged School, from half-past Si 
to half-past Hight. 
Prayer, punctuality, and perséverance ate essentials a¢ to well 
conducting these Meetings, and patience whder freqdent discourage- 


nts. 
me Bvery is established by counsel: and with good advice 
make war.”’—Prov. 2x. 18. 

1. Mothers of the lowest class are urged to attend. 


2. Clothing to be brought by thém for mending must be 
ean, 
3. Thé womén must be willing to be showtt the best way 


of mending, &c. 

4. The ladies will supply 

ta) thread, darning cotton, 
o utneces talking is allowed. 

6. ing is earried on by the ladies during 
the meeting. 

7. A book for insertion ef the mothers’ names and 
addresses, &c., is kept, and each is entered as she takes 
her seat. 

Then follows a list of books useful for reading at the 
Mothers’ Meeting, 

Among the pleasing * Reminiscences of a Mothers’ 
Class Teacher,” as recorded. in the Ragged-Sehool 
Magazine, we find illustrations of what 4 woman’s tact, 
dinacted by ient love, can accomplish in the way of 
causing mothers of the poses lasses to manage atd 
make at once happy and obedient those children upon 
whom scolding and severity had been tried in vain. 


A few evenings ago (writes the lady), I was saying to 
them how much better it would be to try to employ aad 
direct children’s gies, than to be so dften punishing 
them. Ishowed them the Germaa plan of amusing children 
for a length of timé by a bundle of sticks, that could 
be arranged in 6véry conceivable form ; tow to cut ont 
paper patchwork, &. I said, ‘You will find children 
will keep themselves amused, if you will givé them rational 
play, and not speak of it in suck woris as ‘ mess,’ ‘stuff,’ 

bother,’ &c.” One woman looked up from her work, anv 
saidy “There how; how eften have I said to ‘em, ‘Got 
along with your bother?’ I - wish I hadn’t,” 
next meeting, I asked her if she had used any of the amuse- 
ents that I had spokea about, and she said, ‘Oh, ma’ati! 
have nevet had such a week before with the children. 
ey builded all over the table twite or three times a day ; 
and I tol them, when théy liad made a nice house, to ict 
mother see ; and the little ‘ oratters,’ théy were so pleased ; 
and we haven't had no beatin’ /” 
(To be continued, ) 


— for repait— needles, 
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MARK WARREN; 
“ONWARDS eileen UPWARDS.” 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Marx began his London life as prudently as he could. 
He thought he would hold on to some tangible means of 
support, till he had finished his great work; and what 
better means than his voice? This reasoning was 
correct; but he' forgot the vastness of the sphere into 
which he had come. Mark Warren, the singing boy, 
was a nameless atom in the great world around him, 
Without friends, and without a name, it was scarcely to 
be hoped that he would, all at once, drop into his right 
position; and he didnot. He traversed the streets for 
many weary days, seeking employment as a vocalist, and 
failing. The market was overstocked. Voices more cul- 
tivated than his were to be had in London for the asking. 

Driven from this anchorage, he tried another plan. 
He collected a few small pieces of composition, and 
carried them to a musical publisher for sale. The pub- 
lisher declined to venture upon them. Here again the 
market was overstocked. 

Mark returned home with a foreboding heart. He 
had thought a great deal of his voice, and of his little 
pieces; perhaps, too much. “Well,” he thought, “let it 

Dass, have my great work; it would be better to 

eep to it and finish it. Singing might have taken all 
my time.” He had to argue thus to keep off his des. 
pondency—it was well to have it clear and uninter- 
rupted. He would settle to his great work, and turn 
neither to the right nor to the left, 

And he did; morning, noon, and night found him at 
it; he scarcely allowed himself time to eat. Now and 
then he took hurried snatches of out-door life, and 
quick rambles through the streets; but, on the whole, he 
rarely quitted his room, for time was too precious to 
allow of it. 

His little store of money began already to diminish. 
He had to hire a piano; it was old and cracked, but 
the expense nearly ruined him at the outset. Then, 
moderate as his requirements were, they told steadily 
and surely upon his slender resources, He would count 
his money on Saturday night with fear and trembling ; 
it sank more rapidly than his oratorio grew. 

And yet the oratorio did grow as fast as the nimble 
fingers could follow the fervid brain. 

He had written several times to Margaret. His 
letters were hopeful and even joyous. He talked of the 
beauties and wonders of London, of his success in his 
work, of his snug little room, and all the pleasant things 
he could hunt up. He threw a veil over his anxieties ; 
he wrote often with an aching heart, but Margaret 
never knew it, 

“ See, Giles,” she would say, “there is a letter from 
Mark ; he is getting on famously!” 

“Sure of it?” said Giles, laconically. 

“Oh, yes; he says so. You may read the letter.” 

“What is he getting on with? ” asked Giles, who 
was soling a boot, and far too busy even to look up. 

* His oratorio ; he will soon have finished it,” 

“Qh! nothing else?” 

“No; that is his great work; it is to make his 
fortune ! ” 

“Tf he can turn it into money, that is,” said Giles. 

“Exactly; if he can,” and et looked doubt- 
fully at her lover. 

“ Never do you mind,” said Giles, giving a glance at 
her over-clouded face. ‘“T’ll see to that. Bother this 
leather ! it’s the worst bit we ever had in hand,” 

“You, Giles! how can you?” 

“Tell the precentor, He arged him on,” said Giles, 
curtly. 





“The precentor, Giles ?” 

“Yes; can’t you think ? Tho festival!” 

F mt Oh, yes!” and Margaret clapped her hands joy- 
ully. 

“If Mark’s. music could be performed at the festival, 
it would set him on his legs, you know!” said Giles, 
with a nod. 

“ Dear Giles, you always think of the right thing !” 
said Margaret, affectionately. 

“It’s odd, then, I didn’t think how bad this leather 
would be!” said Giles, falling to work again; “ it would 
have been a precious long time before I’d have laid 
in a stock!” 

“ Never mind about the leather! When will you go, 
Giles?” 

“By-and-by. There’s no hurry; he hasn’t done it 

9? 


Some time after this conversation, Mark got a letter 
from Margaret. It threw him into a ferment of joy 
and anxiety. She told him that when he had finished 
his oratorio he might send it to the precentor, 

A thousand speculations hung on this one sentence, 
Hope darted forward and touched the goal at once. 
The musio was sent, tried, accepted, and performed at 
the triennial musical festival to be held in Westovor the 
ensuing year. Mark was present. It was a complete 
success, He was.called for, smothered with bouquets— 
Isabel’s among them. He grew from that time rich 
and famous. He was Isabel’s lover—she accepted him. 
She was his wife. All this glanced through his brain, 


swift, brilliant, and entrancing; but it was notin nature 
to go so fast as that, Only the spirits of lightning and 
the storm can flash through space, leaving both eye 
a ear at a distance. Events move slowly and with 


ts. 

So Mark returned upon his steps, and lowered his 
colours, and paused mournfully where he first set out. 

His oratorio was not finished, but his money was, 
within a little, 

He might have told this to Giles. But he was in 
Giles’s debt already; and Giles was a hard-working 
fellow, and had a use for every sixpence: So it was not 
to be thought of, 

Margaret would have sent him her last farthing; but 
Mark would rather have died than ask her. The pre- 
centor? No, not for a thousand worlds! His whole 
soul recoiled from the idea. How could he beg money 
from Isabel’s grandfather ? 

So he resolved to work harder, and struggle on to the 
end ! ~ 

Summer was now over, and the autumn was deepening 
into gloom and fog. 

Of his five sovereigns, but one was left, and no chance 
of replacing them. , 

He had lived most frugally ; he had scarcely allowed 
himself bare necessaries. Now it was getting to this— 
he wanted fire and food, and knew not where to obtain 
them! 

Still he worked on. Winter came, and his position 
grew desperate. At one time. he even thought of re- 
turning home; but his pride revolted from the humilia- 
tion. One thing, however, he did; he wrote to his 
father. He merely alluded t the miseries of his posi- 
tion without dwelling upon them. He asked for some 
trifling assistance till he should have righted himself. 
It cost him much to write this letter, but he was driven 
to it by sheer starvation. His last sovereign was gone ! 
The very next day the man brought him an answer. 
Mark’s. heart swelled with gratitude towards his father. 
He seized the epistle and opened it. Alas! it contained 
not a word! there was simply his own letter come back 


n! - 
“This insult cut him to the very soul! His hope 
began to give way. He could not go on with his com- 
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position. His piano was fetched away, for he could not 
pay the hire for it any longer. His health failed—he 
was haggard arid careworn. He knew he must leave 
his lodgings—his landlady had told him so! She had 
not been harsh or rude; but she was poor, and could 
not live without her rent. He had better get into a 
cheaper room. 

“Tt is his fault! “Why does he not write to the pre- 
centor? I have no patience with him !” 

Pardon me, gentle reader, I have told you Mark was 
wilful and perverse. Genius has never yet been un- 
mixed with earthly dross. The noble part is there like 
the head of gold, and here are the poor feet of clay. 

I cannot help it, if Mark chooses to suffer rather than 
to yield. I told you it was a battle, 

ut he has one alternative. He must have bread, and 
he must earn it. He must go out and sing in the streets. 
And he does. If his voice cannot bring him gold, it must 
bring him pence. 

But it is winter, and there is frost and snow, and the 
streets are wild and desolate. Not desolate in the sense 
of emptiness, but of discomfort. There was a thaw last 

ight, and the half-melted snow drips on the pavement, 
and the houses look blank and chill. It isa day when 
those who have a shelter keep in it, anddo wisely. Mark 
had none. He had left his lodgings, and had to earn 
a place to sleep in, to say nothing of food. He had no 
money, his rent took the last farthing, and he had sold his 
books, his watch, and everything but the clothes he wore. 

To such straits had his London scheme reduced him. 

Into the chill, bleak atmosphere, ill-clothed, ill-fed, and 
heartbroken with disappointment, Mark went to sing. 
Yes,to sing. That clear, fresh, boyish voice that used to 
ring against the cathedral roof, rejoicing in its power and 
sweetness, was gone certainly, and had been gone for 
nearly three years now (the only marvel was, it had not, 
so to speak, “ broken” before) ; butin its place there was 
promise of a full rich tenor, uneven and somewhat un- 
formed as yet, but destined at a future day to make its 
owner famous, 

He sang to a shifting audience, as careless and in- 
different as might be; but many turned to look at him, 
and some gave him money. On the whole, his singing 
was a success. By the end of the day he had earned five 
shillings. 

The next day, and the next, he sang; but,though he 
procured enough to feed and shelter him, the cold and 
exposure were beyond his strength. At the end of a 
week he felt that another foe was advancing full upon 
him—Sickness. 

He rose in the morning, determined to go out as usual, 
and struggling with the languor and exhaustion that 
opiiidaded him, Alas! he might have spared his efforts, 
The winter’s cold had seized upon his instrument of 
melody, and for the time silenced it. His voice was gone, 

Sick and weary he turned homeward, if the wretched 
shelter of the night before could be called such. But 
the people of the house refused to admit him. He had 
no money, and might bea burden onthem. They turned 
him from the very door. 

What must he do now? Surely he must beg. Yes, 
beg his very bread. 

Will he yield now? ‘There is help yonder—there is 
shelter from the pitiless world. He thinks longingly of 
that comfortable little house in the narrow lane at West- 
over ; of the bright fire blazing on the earth ; of Margaret 
and Giles; and, lastly, of his father. ‘Will he yield ? 

No! he has risked all on one cast, and it failed, 
He will never tell his agony. He will creep into some 
quiet corner and die, 

This great ebb and flow of London has engulfed 
many such, and settled fully over their wrecks ; for 
they ventured too slenderly provided, and too soon, and 
their very names have perished with them, 





—— saint 





CILAPTER XIX, 
“TY am glad of that, Isabel.” 

“ Of what, grandpapa ? ” 

“ Why, here is a letter from Mr. Loftus, and he talks 
of spending Christmas with us.” 

Isabel was painting a group of flowers. She gave a 
sudden start, but instantly recovered herself, and began 
to wash out the daub of colour she had laid on in the 
wrong place. 

“It is really very kind of him, for it.is a long way, 
a very long way,” repeated the old man, looking over 
Isabel’s shoulder ; “ we must make it as pleasant as we 
_ ,, vour hand seems very unsteady this morning, my 

ear. 

“Does it, grandpapa?’ said Isabel, carelessly, and 
pushing away her easel. 

“Mr. Loftus is quite an artist he tells me,” continued 
the precentor, examining Isabel's painting. “ You must 
get him to give you a hint or two.” 

Isabel. was silent. She had walked to the window, 
= watching the snow fall on the fir-trees in the 

en. 

“ He plays and sings, too,” continued the old man, 
“and with remarkably good taste. He will be useful to 
you in that way, if you would ask him.” 

Drip, drip went the snow upon the leaves, and pitter- 
patter went Isabel’s heart ; but both silently. 

“Then he is a man of letters, so that his acquaintance 
is desirable every way,” said the precentor, drawing on his 
gloves, “I cannot answer the letter in time for the 
post, so you must, Isabel, for me. Say everything that is 
kind, will you? Good-bye, my little girl. What a colour 
she has got!” 

“ Good-bye, grandpapa.” 

Isabel turned to watch the snow-flakes again. It was 
curious how long she stood there. Her only interest in 
life seemed to depend on poy them come slowly, 
softly, steadily down, lower, and lower, and lower, till 
they reached the fir-trees, and covered branch after 
branch with a garment of white. 

But was she thinking of them ? 


No. 

Her thoughts were not there at all—not even at 
Westover. They were at Hull, with Herbert Loftus. 

When the precentor left the room, she seized the 
letter he had given her to answer, and began to read it. 

It was courteous and friendly, but no mention was 
made of Isabel till the end ; then came this observation, 
“ My kind remembrance to Miss Clare, if by this time 
you have not lost her.” 

“ He means by marriage,” was the unpleasant idea 
that suggested itself to Isabel, as she sat by the fire, the 
letter in her hand, And the conclusion was self-evident 
—the expectation had not occasioned Herbert Loftus a 
single pang. His visit, therefore, could have no reference 
to her. 

This was a bitter drqgught for Isabel to swallow. Her 
pride had undergone many rubs, as far as Herbert was 
concerned ; and it would be well if her pride only were 
involved in the matter. 

Still she tried to roll back the burden from her heart. 

Some men, she thought, were cold and phlegmatic in 
their temperament; they were harder to win than others. 
Herbert had only paid them that one visit. More might 
be hoped from Christmas. Then he was peculiar; he 
did not, from the first, go into the same rut with her 
other admirers, and would not to the end. He was not 
engaged, she felt sure, or he would have told the 
precentor, with whom he was on the most intimate 
terms. 

The affair was not hopeless, by any means. The obser- 
vation in his letter—the one that had wounded her 
feelings so deeply—might, Isabel’s vanity suggested, 
only be a blind to hide the interest he took in her. 
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The upshot of these reflections was, that Isabel sat down 
to answer the letter, reassured and in good spirits. 

She had scarcely dipped her pen im the ink when a 
visifor was anifiounced: It was one of her admirers, 
or rather, the foremost of thé, the Rev, Ebenezer 
Stocks. 

Isabel was vexed at the interruption. Her thoughts 
had been flowing strongly in one channel, and it was 
unpleasant to have them diverted into another, Mr, 
Stocks was a thin, sparé person, dry and sententiotis in 
his manner. He had néver appeatéd (in Isabel’s eyes) 
to so little advantage as whet shé had been building 
Pe thé manifold graces and perfections of Herbert 
Loftus, 

She laid down her pen, and she and Mr. Stocks sat 
opposite each other. He had no flow of conversation 
whatever ; Herbert had. 

She knew what he was come for—it was evident from 
his manner, But he had no great address, he could not 
put things aptly and attractively, as Herbert could. 

Isabel had long avoided this decisive interview. She 
did not care two straws for Mr. Stocks, but it would be 
unpleasant to tell him so. As the precentor’s friend, and 
a man of high position in Westover, Isabel thought him 
entitled to more considération thati she had showed to 
the fést of her tejected admirers. But tlie time was 
come for hirtt also. He mitist be put an end to, onde and 
for ever. Her natal tact had taught her that hire 
was a weapon of no avail, as fat as Herbert was corti ; 
It was, therefore, to her intérést to have the field clear. 
She could not have this man harassing her rear im the 
day of battle. 

But she listened patiently to his offer of martiage. It 
was matter-of-fact, and quite to the point. Hé6 was no 
orator, and did not étibellish it With aify orfatients 
whatever. He loved Miss Olate ; lis was teady to marty 
het. World shé accept hin? 

Isabél waited till he Had othe to this point; then, 
froin her Castlé in the dir, sé dtopped suddetily tipon 
him. 

“No,” she said, “ she ould not.” 

“Not have him!” Mr. Stocks looked extremely sur- 
priséd. He had 4 hétidsorié iiedme, was the dean’s 
nephew, aif@ was much sotight aftef by schethin 
thothérs atid anibitiou’ daughters, Hé thought he h 
ow Isabel father a compliment that over Wise, «Not 

avé him !” 

“ No,” Isabel repeated more geritly,; “ shé could not.” 

He thought she was triflitig; but it Was rédlly past a 
joke to refuse him. 

Isabel was not triffiig. She was “very softy,” but it 
was but of her power, so she told him, to make any 


ee 2 reply. 
é joked at her agai: Her ihatifier was pectiliar ; 
hé Had wever seen her 86 agitated before, An idea 
occurred to him. 

She loved some one else. . 

I was not an agtéeablé notion ; but, certainty, things 


lodked suspicious. 
He ventured on this delicate d délicatély. He 


threw otit i hint. Isabél did hot feply. He threw out | can 


pay sey that wWént a little further. ef, énddtiraged 


bedtance, lé reached the clitizx, He said he } tion 


feared hé had 4 rival. 

Isabel started as if he had touckiéd the central point 
of ler being. She was 48 ashés, her eyes dartéd fire, 
aah SM 1 TRSh that 1 abemee the signals 

6 weit of, foolish fhafi! despi signials, 
tinting fight on his own déstrdetion. 

He begged to recall Miss Clare to a sense of What 
was dué to hétself aid to hin. The precentor had 
assnfed hith that she Was prepared to réveive his ad- 
diesses, and Tie fidd atted upon that asstiranes. He 
Gould scatvely beli¢vé tliat any posifive Ghgageniertt hed 





taken place without the precentor’s knowledge, At 
any rate, such an ebgagement would not be valid, and 
he hoped Miss Clare Would calmly re-consider the 
matter. 

Isabel heard him out, but not calmly. Her whole 
franie trembled with emotion. Anger and scorn flashed 
from every feature ; for Isabel was the child of impulse, 
ungovernable and undisciplined, and in the very. heat 
of her first love. This cold, dry man touching her 
inward fester made it smart intelerably. She could 
not hold het peace. 

She did love, she told him, and it was strange how 
the confession eased her heart; there was no hope for 
him whatever. She begged the subject might drop 
through and be forgotten. 

Mr. Stocks, quiet, geritlomanly, and ever within the 
strictest bounds, was the last person in the world to act 
the part of the distracted lever. Whatever he might 
feel, he said nothing. He got up to take his leave, and 
went out quietly and without any demonstration, Ho 
had beén refused, and there was an end of it. Vain 
Isabel rather exulted in her victory. She took up her 
pen and began to answer Herbert's letter, As she did 
80, % change caine over her. Her cheek was suffuzed 
with rosy red, het eyes were foftened into tenderness. 
When she had doné, she begin to pace the reom— 
Isabel’s habit when thinking intensely. Her thoughts, 
alas! had goné into their old channel, and Mr, Stocks 
had become a speck on the horizon. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Miss Gertkupe HAnpiEy had a problem before her 
that she was determined to solve. Isabel and Herbert 
composed it, and with her jealous, selfish, prying eyes 
she watched the progress of events with restless anxiety. 
She had and taunted Isabel by turns, as it 
best suited her interest or inclination; but a feeling of 
bitterness against the young girl now holding the posi- 
tion in Westover she had once held, and being oon 
and admired as she had once been, was never wholly 
absent from her mind. 
She was presetit on the day of Herbert’s arrival. She 
had been with Isabel in the drawing-room, and had 
Watehed her trying in vain. to conceal her agitation. 
She had not dared to speak, for she feared Isa 
lésser fears the greater. Bat ske had noted ever. 
symptotn ; how Isabel had attended to her toilette with | 
unusual care; how restlessly she moved te and fro; low 
her eye shot gleams as from somite hidden fire; how her 
hand stiook, and her whole manner was t and dis- 
tracted. Gertrude noted it all; “Isabel would li 


i sini 
Perhaps he has hot made up his mind; 


per i 
engaged; perhaps he is in money ties; there is 
never ay Wing. Perhaps—but I will find eut if I 


Then, passing suddenly to another point of obserrn- 


“ Isabel, deat, that side seam of yours is puckered; it 
sits like » bag.” 

2 Yen ent @hb sleve até not the right that 
es, es shape ; 
kind aré fiof worn now. I Would have them altered ; 
taken up there, do you see? and let out here, i 
dinte, uae tocchionaly 1” -deunhoeees ahegy 

a » -Fsabel m 3 
“Twill sond Mrs: Lacy 
to me in the mornitig; do 
Isabel.” 
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“ Hark !” and Isabel’s check flushed like a rose. 

It was an arrival. The precentor’s carriage stopped 
at the door. He had been to meet Herbert Loftus, and 
a minute after they came in together. 

“Now,” thought the curious Gertrude, “ how will he 
meet her?” 

Politely and cordially, but without embarrassment or 
emotion of any kind. With a shake of the hand,and a 
friendly inquiry—nothing more. That was how he met 


er. 

And Isabel ? 

With a flushed face and sparkling eye; with a tremu- 
lous voice and a beating heart. hat was how Isabel 
met him, 

Gertrude noted it all. 

She dared not speak on the subject; it had been in- 
terdicted. However she might prowl round the barrier, 
she never ventured to set her foot within. She could 
only speculate upon how far Isabel’s affections were en- 
goged, or whether they were engaged at all. 

ut one day foolish Isabel herself let her into the 
heart of the matter. 

It was a moment of weakness on Isabel’s part and of 


air. 
“Tes ashamed to acknowledge she had done all she 
could to gain Herbert’s attention ; she had brought her 
beauty, her wit, her accomplishments to bear on him, 
but without success. He had not yielded an inch. 

He talked, he played, he sang, he painted, he went in 
and out, he enjoyed himself to the full; he ate, drank, 
and slept, as if Isabel had no existence. Love had, in- 
deed, revenged himself on this little arrogant, imperious 
beauty, for he had made her love in vain. 

The precentor saw that something was amiss. He 

t Isabel into his study, and asked her how it was she 
fad refused Mr. Stocks ? 

Isabel had an answer ready that had served her turn 
many times. 

She replied that she did not love him. 

But the answer was not sufficient. The old man’s 
suspicions were roused. 

hom, then, did she love ? 

The question struck home to Isabel’s heart, That 
foolish, fluttering heart knew where it would fly to if it 
could; yea, had it to traverse the world, so it might 
shelter there at last. 

But there was no place for it yet. 

Still her lips were sealed. She dare not tell the 
precentor that she loved Herbert Loftus; it would be 
too humiliating. She might have done so without fear. 
He was a wise and tender confidant. But no! he must 
never discover her secret. If needs be, it should be 
buried in her grave. 

She evaded his question skilfully, and the old man was 
deceived. He feared that Isabel was not sound of heart, 
but as she refused him her confidence he would not force 
her to yield it, Isabel’s choice was sure to be right. 
She only wanted timo and patience. 

He was di inted too, He thought she would 
have had no secret from him. 

And Isabel—her affections tortured, and her hopes 
baffled—left him and hurried to her room. 

Gertrude was there, but Isabel did not see her the first 
moment, She had thrown herself into a chair, and 
uttered a stifled cry of agony before Gertrude came to 
her side. 

“ Tsabel !” 

“ Gertrude, I love him!” 

It wasallshe said. Sherecoveredatonce. She dashed 
away & phe | tear; heaved a quick, passionate sigh, and 
rose up, herself again. 

Gertrude dare not say another word for her life. 
Isabel—pacing the room, fierce and even majestic in her 
sufferings—was too dangerous to meddle with. But 








that fatal confession had let Miss Gertrude into the 
whole matter. She now knew for certain what she had 
hitherto only suspected—that Isabel loved, and in 
vain. 

But why in vain? Here again was the mystery. 

She was staying a few days in the house, and, according 
to her custom, set herself to question and to watch, with 
a zeal worthy of a better cause. Herbert by this time 
understood her character. When she set upon him, as 
she did every day, with a minute cross-examination, he 
shook her off gently, but resolutely. In vain she tried 
the lock of his secret again and again—it remained secure 
and inviolate. 

At length, like some one who has dug long and vainly 
in the Australian mines, but who comes at last on 
a vein of gold, so Miss Handley dropped on a glorious 
prize. 

Wandering in the study. from which Herbert had 
been just called away, ske found a letter he had begun 
to write. Her eyes rested for an instant on the paper; 
and, indeed, to do her justice, no one going to the 
writing table at that particular moment could have | 
failed to see what she saw. 

There were only three words of this letter, but the 
three words were as good as a language to Gertrude— 
“ My dear Pheebe.” 

Phoebe! awoman’s name. Phoebe! He had no female 
relatives, no sisters or cousins; for Miss Gertrude had 

umped all these sources of information dry. But 
heebe ! who was Phoebe? Where? what? how? 

Had she found out the secret at last—the stumbling- 
block that lay in the road of Isabel’s happiness—the 
reason of Herbert’s coldness and indifference? Was it 
Pheebe ? 

Who was Phebe? Was she young? was she beauti- 
ful? was she his sweetheart—his betrothed? Nay, was 
she his wife? There were no bounds to Gertrude’s 
speculations, 

For the first time in her life, had Isabel a rival ? 

Isabel had kept the house a week; she had caught a 
severe cold, and been ill. But it had been a week of 
great though dangerous happiness to her. Herbert had 
been attentive and sympathetic. As she lay on the 
sofa in the drawing-room, he sat painting at her easel, 
and conversing with her. His companionship was 
thoroughly agreeable; he was brilliant, fascinating, and 
refined, bel’s mind was roused, for she had a mind 
capable of achieving anything. A vision of a future, 
nobler than her frivolous and wasted past, rose before 
her. As the wife of Herbert Loftus, she would be a 
different being from the capricious, imperious Isabel 
Clare. What she had begun in coquetry her heart and 
understanding sanctioned. Herbert Loftus would have 
been her full, deliberate choice. 

She was very happy. Outside, the winter did its 
worst ; it snowed, and sleeted, and froze, and thawed, 
and froze again, She did not care for wind or weather. 
Within, nothing could be more delightful. Herbert 
was her companion; what did she want more? He 
would not have sat with her these long mornings if he 
had not liked her society. 

Now it was just this. Herbert did like her society ; 
but if the aspect of the study had been south, like the 
aspect of the drawing-room, Isabel would have had very 
little of his, 

He was making a drawing of the cathedral, from 
asketch he took oneday. The study fronted north, and 
was dark; the meta, Ay fronted south, and was 
light. So he sat in the drawing-room—for no other 
reason. But being there, as a guest and as a gentleman, 
he was bound to make himself agreeable; and he did. 
This was a fatal snare to Isabel. 

She lulled her heart to rest with a false security. 
Her hopes sprung like mushrooms in a night—goodly 
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to 1 yok at, but frail and without fottndation. They had 
reached their height when Herbért went to write his 
letter. 

She laid herself back on the sofa, smiling and happy. 
Peace was in her heart, noble resolves in her mind. If 
Herbert should but love her, she would Iay aside her 
pride and pétulance. She would read, and think, and 
become wise and good, and a suitable companion for 
him. 

He should never repent having chosén her, Esabel 
thought, as sie lay, her fair head buried in the pillow, 
her eyes fixed on the glowing cinders in the grate. No, 
never. She would be as loving a wife as hé could have 
found in the world; shé would bé gentle, obedient, 
patient. Tlie evil habits of years should be consumed 
on this new altar she had set up. 

Poor girl! she was motherless, and had few people to 
care for; otherwise, the feelings that prompted her love 
-for Herbért might have flowed into a purer, gentler 
chanel. 

Just then marched m Gertrnde; bursting with her 
disvovery. 

“ Are you better, Isabel ?” 

«Yes, thank you; but I shall not go out pe Oe 

“Where is Mr. Loftus ? You and he aré getting sb 
thick together, I begin to feel quite in thé way.” 
Isabel smiled. Her face was so tranquil and happy that 
it was a pity to bring a cloud over it; but little minds 
ate always. pertinaciots., Gertride’s tas, “I would 
bewaré of him, my déar,” said she; “mén are always 
treachétous, Has he proposed to hey he 

It was a daring question; buf Isabel had @ spell of 
gétitleness on her just then. Her claws Were sheathed 
in velvet. 

“Not exactly, Gertrude. No, not qitife exattly.” 

* All but, then ?” 

“Well, he has been Very Rind and atietitive: he his 
scarcely left me, you know. Even grandpapa noticés 
that.” 

« But hé has fot proposed ?” 

—NOo.” 


I should beware of bith, Isabél. Do yott kttow,” arid 
Gertie cams close to the sofa, “he writing td a 


“A lady {" 
Isabel eptang up, sivage ait unshéathed: a sudden 
ust scattering her untipe Vows, and dfiving thém 

Bofors | it. 

* A lady!” ache 

“Yes; he has beguii his letter, My deat Pli@be’” 

“ Phasbe ? ” 

Isabel’s lips worked convulsively ; Page atid mortifics- 
tion flashed from her éyé. 

“I know nothing about if, Isabel: pray don’t lok 80 
terrible. I only saw thos ‘thtes Words. Pheebs may 
be atiy on6 in the world, for What We kibt<a poor reéla- 
tion ip TE: is housekeeper. r 

yes! his gerne rio dovbt, his hotse- 
beeper Fini Isabel, eager Ratobiitif at the idea. “How 
_ pdope réad his reeiale rtrudé? Bat l the Ott he 
” and she Whispered almost to 

hereclt. “He shall pit be!” 

Where is your wisdom, Isabel, and br a Bee seyeneodl 
and low ad your virties grow in fi 
sphere? Herbert Loftus—coming in, gerefte ind ei 

d—notes the blatk doad fry on eae mis its 
6dges; he notes the toss i ea fear i 
to thike your exit, aid hs Tate sting ot of 
boson. ut it lias wo effeet on him. 
oe his shoulders, as he sits down to his Pith 
the cathedral, and the néxt ae you iis fim 
alngreti | he has enscoriced himsélf in the sttidy. 
ou had better give him up a8 wholly inipracticable ! 
(T6 be continwed.) 
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WWlords for Genchers and Scholars, 


IMPRESSIVENESS. 

ADVICE FROM AN OLD TEACHER. 
To make thorough rages tar for your Work as 
teachers; by study and , 18 One thing. 
To be able to nbiens truths of which you are 
convinced yourself on the minds of your class; is 
another thing. When you sit down by your or 
do you realise that for the time you are deal- 
ing with persdns who dt to live fo dye, and 7. 
their state in a future world may depe nd pon ae 
influenee that you exert over them icing little 
time they are under your care? You moct thom 
for one hour, or ca two, on pry gee they 
have been exposed for six days, one after ee Snot, 
to the full foree of temptation. You haye sixty 
ot a hundred and twenty minutes to got at the 
hearts of your class—to try by every mneans in your 
power to get at the hard fastenings of those doors 
where Christ himself has stood and knocked, and 
there wis none to opén. Do you think of this? 
Do you kéep before your mind, when you are with 
them, that you will met them at the bar of God, 
and Leen oo ah aceount for eae — + 
which you have een igor your 6m 
Pause é moment, ind ask yourself if You aré ou 


dobry: es tht you siniply ase fe 
Is no enor yo 6 qu 
e book. pene havo sn 


a ye to question the u of 
n |i uestion x: 
aa that cise Lashes 
they bs + ge idle 


books at all, for 
their work as ion’ 
all the questions found in the esson, al. 
answers. Questidms should be used ag per gs to 
cage TI hig PSE lS > teacher. 
oe must be done in a mariner to énterest your 
pu he a pe Pw te pr. gs I am aWare 
Phe ats ee pt gay te & method by which 
Enis can in éa8és Bé 6 Indeed; ae 
that sitits on hind will Aot suit dhother. St. 
was obliged to be “all fines to all 1iéti, thet he 
might save some.’ thers dré sottie hitits to 
be given. Above all, I have foufid it to 
ive my scholars, a8 it Were, & pig to hang their 
owledge on—a namé, a firiiliar thing, 





familiar place. 
I have Sometines interested a er 7 a be 


by something like the followin, 


cng friends, when I was a boy td oe eed 


i woe inany things if 
through the world. Indeed, a ktiow. of 


ma’ met fe journey of hfe, 
ore we ea hat I ee 


prnipes on vprertime: ane 


a th aa 
7% 6 
Peal oe thrés words 
Hine tn Feng. Sep these doti- 
silly ore your mgt atid wage eet te #ecord- 
ance with them; and so far as your owt action 
is concerned, you wil have nothing me F bie lire It 


interesting to i whiner 


Sey 


as | antes Sb Sn 


a slip of paper. 
sited ace yeaa Ee Berge 
carried away. The more simple the 














2S HO 0 fP @ eit’ wo © 


ee & 


ee Meaear sa ones 


ee ee 


eo a a a! ae ee oe, ee ae | ae 


eT ee a ee aa ae ee 
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Something like the above plan affords a good 
opportunity for asking various questions, such as, 
aro certain practices honest, naming several. Does 
industry refer alone to labour, or to many other 
a ? In what ways can you be industzious? 
Is industry necessary to a good Sunday-school 
scholar? &0, Does economy refer to whe money 
alone, or to many other things? In what can you 
economies ?. Show them the amount of time that 
ean be saved in a year, and tho books they could 
read by saying one hour in each day for the 


nt ‘ 
¢ ‘the leading object of a teacher should be the 
formation of character, by inouleating correct 
principles, by impressing the young mind with the 
importance of always doing what is right, avoiding 
all that is wrong, and in letting all their actions be 
matked by kindness, gentleness, and affection. 





MY CLASS SAVED: 
Aut safe within the ark? Ah! is it mine 
To hope, dear Saviour, all these lambs are thine? 
Sealed with thy seal, cleansed with thy precious blood, 
Grav’d on thy book of life, “ The heirs-of God ?” 


In this thy day of mercy, power, and love ? 

Did thy compassion for these dear ones move, 
Ait help them with thy grace, so rich and free, 
To heed tlie heavetily whisper, “ Come to me?” 


Then, Saviour, Shépherd ! in thy faithful hand 
Securely keep this cherish’d little band? 

Be thou theit loving Guardian, Guide, and Friend, 
And let thy bléssing all their way attend ! 


Tf o’ek life’s roughnosses theit feet must tread ; 

If sorrows, cates, or pains bé on them laid, ; 
Vouchsafe thy cheering présence with them there, 
Aaid thy strong arm their every burden share! 


Oh, leb them never, never grieve thy love ; 
Help them thy sweetest promisés to prove ; 
Be théir yourig heaits thy constant dwelling-place ; 
Lét thitie oWi image beam from every face | 


Give to éach hard sonic holy work to do, 

To keep thet gtateful, cheerful, faithful; trues 
Even to wit sothié précious ones for thee, 

Thy true, defoted followers to be. 

Atid when thy will in thent fath al been done, 
And thou hast ealléd them upward oné by one, 
May they among thy saved ones joyful meet 
The cherished Sabbath circle, al complete / 


= 








Tarkk is not a single member of & ethizte chirel mate or 
ld be @hgaged 


female, youtig oF Old, tich or poor, but 

in for thé donversion of soils. Our arm 
May as ratiotially ldave the battle to be fought by tlie 
otheers ae the Chureh leave the conyersion of the 
world to the ministers of the Gospel. Indeed, it is 9 funda- 
mental error to comsider it a merely mitiisterial work. 
Work Of saving souls is ds trily and as legitimately within 
the reach of pious paper in the workhouse, or the 
godly Child in the hool, or the religious servant 
in @ family; as within thé grasp of the most. eminent 
preacher... The Church in, its entire membership is the 
‘royal preenoads proclaiming salvation to & lost world, 
and withing back souls to the bosom of redeehting loves. 
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THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR Qe “ERIC; On; LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
a 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 
THE STUPOR BROKEN. 

The whits stone, unfractured, ranks as most precious ; 

The blues lily, unblemished, emits the finest fragrance ; 

The heart, when it is harassed, finds no place of rest; 

The mind, in the midst of bitterness, thinks only of grief. 

The Sorrows of Han, a Chinese Tragedy. 

Arter these days Kenrick returned to St. Wini- 
fred’s, as he supposed, for the last time. His guar- 
dian—a stiff, unsympathising man—had informed 
him that, as his mother’s annuity ceased with her 
life, there was very little left to support him. The 
sale, howeyer, of. the house at Busby, and the 
scholarship which he had just won, would serve to 
maintain hin for a few years, and meanwhile his 
guardian would endeavour to secure for him a 
place in some merchant’s office, wheré gradually he 
would be able te earn a livelihood. 

It was a very different life from that which this 
fine, clever, high-spirited boy had imagined for 
himself, and he looked forward to the p & with 
settled despair. But he seemed now to regard him- 
self as a victim of destiny; rogretting paling 
and ing nothing; and caring for nothing. He 
told Walter; with bitter exaggeration, “that he 
must indeed thatik him for giving up the scholar- 
ship, as he supposed that it saved hin from 
starvation. His guardian, who had a family of his 

didn’t s6em to care a straw for him; and he 
had no friend in the world besides.” 

And as, for days and weeks, he brooded over 
these gloomy thonglits and sad memories, he fell 
into a weaty, broken, aimless kind of life. Many 
tried to comfort him, but they could not reach his 
sorrow; in their several ways his school friends did 
all they could to checr him up; but they all failed. 
He owe moody, solitary, silent. Walter often 

ught him out, aid talked in his lively, cheerful, 
lappy strain; but even /is society Kenrick seemed 
to shuh. He was in that morbid; unhealthy state 
when to mest others inspires a positive shrinking of 
mind. He seemed to have no pleasure 6xeept in 
shutting himself up in his study, and in taking long, 
lonely walks. He performed his house duties 
mechatically, and routine; when he fread the 
lessons ifi chapel, lis voice sounded as though it 
came from afat; ike the voice of one who dreamed ; 
he sat with his erg _ for long hours, and 
madé no progress, i t on 
which he was employed. In school, 4 set Hetloealy 
playing with his a notes, seeming as 
though he heard nothing, and was scarcely aware of 
what was going on. His friends eould an ne 
what wi come of it; but they grew id for 
him when they saw himi mope thus ineonsolably, and 


y | pine away without ite, till his eyes gtew heavy, 
Er eiaplomss fe, eh Sten 


and his facé palé and Me had 
ways; he seemed to have altered his very nature ; 


The —— no games, took no interest in anything, 
an 


dropped all his old pursuits, His work was 

y veasalte eee and he grew so absent; that he 

‘orgot commonest occupations of every azy— 
living as in # waking J . 

Power arid Walter, in talking of him, often won- 

deted whether it waé thé dncertamty of his future 
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prospects which had thus affected him; and in the 
full belief that this must have something to do 
with his morbid melancholy, Power mentioned the 
matter td Dr. Lane as soon as 7 the oppor- 
tunity. 

Dr. Lane had observed, with much pity, the de- 
pression which had fastened on Kenrick like a dis- 
ease. He was not surprised to see him come back 
deeply affected ; but if ‘‘the thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts,” its sorrows are usually short 
and transient; and he looked upon it as unnatural 
that Kenrick’s grief should“seem thus incurable, 
and that a young boy like him should thus refuse 
to be comforted. It was not long before he intro- 
duced the subject, while talking to Power after 
looking over his composition. 

‘*‘ Kenrick has just been here, Power,” he said; 
‘*‘it pains me to see him so sadly altered. I can 
hardly get him to speak a word; all things seem 
equally indifferent to him, and his eyes look to me 
as though they were always ready to overflow with 
tears. What can we manage to do for him ? Would 
not a little cheerful society brighten him up? We 
had him here the other day, but he did not speak 
once the whole evening. Oan’t even Henderson get 
him to smile somehow ?” 

‘*T’m afraid not, sir,” said Power. ‘* Henderson 
and Evson and I have all tried, but he seems to 
avoid seeing any one. It makes him ill at ease 
apparently. I am afraid, for one thing, that he is 
vexing himself about not being allowed to return, 
and about being sent into a merchant’s office, which 
he detests.” 

“Tf that is all, there can be no difficulty about 
it,” said the doctor. ‘‘ We have often kept deserving 
boys here when funds failed, and I can easily 
assure his guardian, without his knowing of it, that 
the expense need not for a moment stand in the way 
of his return.” 

These generous acts are common at St. Wini- 
fred’s ; for she is indeed an alma mater to all her 
children; and since Kenrick had confided this 
particular sorrow to Walter, Walter undertook to 
remove it by telling him that Dr. Lane would 
persuade his guardian to let him return. Kenrick 
appeared glad of the news, as though it brought 
him a little relief, but it made no long:change in 
his present ways. 

Nor even did a still further piece of fortune, 
when his guardian wrote and told him that, on 
condition of his being sent to the University, an un- 
known and anonymous friond had placed at his 
disposal £100 a year, to be continued until such 
time as he was able to maintain himself; and that 
this. generous gift would of course permit of his 
receiving the advantage of an Oxford training, and 
obviate the necessity of his entering an office, by 
clearing for him the way to one of the learned pro- 
fessions. This news stirred him up a little, and for 
a time—but not for long. He looked upon it all as 
destiny: he could not guess, he tried to 
surmise, who the unknown friend could be. Nor 
did he know till years afterwards that the aid was 
given by the good and wealthy Sir Lawrence Power, 
at his son’s earnest and generous request. For 
Power did this kind deed by stealth, and mentioned 
it to no one, not even to Walter; and Kenrick 
little thought, when he told the good news to 
Power, and received his kind congratulations, that 
Power had known of it before he did himself. Bft 


still, in spite of all, Kenrick seemed sick at heart, 
and his life crept on in a sluggish course, like a 
river that loses its bright stream in the desert, and 
all whose silver runnels are choked up with dust 
and sand. 

The fact was, that the blows of punishment had 
fallen on him so fast and so heavily that he felt 
crushed to the very earth. ‘The expulsion of the 
reprobates with whom he had consorted, his degra- 
dation and censure, Wilton’s theft and removal, the 
violent tension and revulsion of feeling caused by 
his awakened conscience, his confession, and the 
gnawing sense of shame, the failure of his ambition, 
and then his mother’s death coming as the awful 
climax of the calamities he had undergone, and 
followed by the cold, unfeeling harshness of his 
guardian, and the damping of his hopes—all those 
things had broken the boy’s spirit utterly. Dis- 
grace, and sorrow, and bereavement, and the stings 
of remorse, and the suffering of punishment—the 
forfeiture of a guilty past, and the gloom of a 
lonely future—these things unmanned in bowed 
him down, poisoned his bron we 3 of mind, un- 
hinged every energy of his soul, and ed to dry 
up the very springs of life. The hand of man could 
not rouse him from the stupor caused by the chas- 
tisements of God. 

But the rousing came at last, and in due time; 
and it all came from a very little matter—so slight 
a matter as a little puff of seaward air. A trivial 
accident you will say; yes, one of those very 
trivial accidents that so often affect the destinies of 
a lifetime, and 

“ Shape our end 


Rough-hew them how we will. 


Kenrick, as usual, was walking along the top of 
the cliffs alone—restless, aimless, and miserable— 
‘‘mooning,” as the boys would have called it— 
unable even to analyse his own thoughts, conscious 
only that it was folly in him to nurse this long- 
continued and hopeless melancholy, yet quite in- 
capable of making the one strong effort which 
would have enabled him to throw it off. And in 
this mood he sat down near the cliff, thinking of 
nothing, but watching, with idle guesses as to their 
destination and history, the few vessels that passed 
by on the horizon. The evening was drawing in, 
cold and windy; and enddonly mepenbenng that he 
must be back by tea-time, rose up to return. 
The motion disp his straw hat, and the next 
moment the breeze had carried it a little way over 
the edge of the cliff, where it was caught in a low 
bush of tamarisk. It rested but a few feet below 
him, ‘and the chalky front of the cliff was suf- 
ficiently rough te admit of his descent. He climbed 
to it, and had just succeeded in disengaging it 
with his foot, when, before he had time to seize it, 
it again fell, and rolled down some thirty feet. 
Kenrick, finding that he had been able to get down 
with tolerable ease, determined to continue his 
descent in order to secure it. It never occurred to 
him that the hat was of no great importance, and 
that it would have been infinitely less trouble to 
walk home without it, and buy a new one, than to 
run the risk and encounter tne trouble of his climb. 
However, he did manage to reach it, and put it on 
with some satisfaction ; when, as he was pegnning 
to re-mount, a considerable mass of chalk crumb! 





away under his feet, and mado him cling on with 
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both hands to avoid being precipitated. He had} 
been able to get down well enou i because, if the 
chalk slipped, he glided on safely with it, but in 
climbing up he was obliged to press his feet strongly 
downwards in order to gain his spring; and every 
time he did this he found that the chalk kept 

iving way, exhausting him with futile efforts, 
filin his shoes with dust and pebbles, slipping 
into his clothes, and blinding his eyes. trary 
person who has climbed at all, whether in the Alps 
or elsewhere, knows that it is easy enough to get 
down places which it is almost impossible to mount 
again; and Kenrick, after many attempts, found 
that he had been most imprudent, and becomin 
seriously alarmed, was forced, when he had quite 
tired himself with fruitless exertions and had once 
or twice nearly fallen, to give up the attempt 
altogether, and do his best to secure another way 
of escape. 

This was to climb down quite to the bottom of 
the cliff, and make his way, as best he could, over 
rocks and shingle round the bluff, which shut in one 
side of the little bay on which he stood, and along 
the narrow line of beach, to St. Winifred’s Head. 
This was possible sometimes, and he fancied that 
the tide was sufficiently far out to enable him to do 
it now. Atany rate, herein lay, so far as he saw, 
his only chance of ang 

Down the cliff, then, ho climbed once more, and 
though it was some ninety feet high he found no 
difficulty in doing this, with care, till he came to a 
place where its surface was precipitous for a height 
of some ten feet, worn smooth by the beating of 
the waves. Holding with his hands to the edge, 
he let. himself fall down this height, and found 
himself standing, a little shaken, though unhurt, in 
a small pebbly bay or indentation of the shore 
formed by a curve in the line of cliffs, with a series 
of headlands and precipices trending away on one 
side far to his right, and with the Ness of St. 
Winifred’s reaching out to his left. Once round 
that headland he would be safe; and indeed, if he 
once got beyond the little pebbly inlet where he 
stood, he hoped to’find some place where he might 
scale the rocks, and so cross the promontory and 
get home. 

There was no time to be lost, and he ran with all his 
speed over the loose stones towards the bluff, lettin 
the unlucky straw hat drop on the shore, as it ha 
no string, and it impeded him to be obliged to hold 
it on with one hand. Reaching the end of the 
shingle, he stumbled with difficulty over some scat- 
tone rocks, slimy with ooze and sea-grass, hoping 
with intense hope that when he rounded the projec- 
tion of cliff, he would see a line of beach, narrow 
indeed, but still wide enough to allow of his running 
along it before the tide had come in, and reach-— 
ing some part of St. Winifred’s Head, which he | 
might be able to scale by means of a sheep-path, 
or with the help of hands and knees. Very quickly 
he reached the corner, and hardly dared to look ; 

but when he did look, a glance showed him that 
but slender hope was left. At one spot the tide 
had already reached the foot of the cliffs; but if he 
‘could get to that spot while the water was yet 
sufficiently shallow to allow him to run through it, | 
he trusted that he might yet be saved. ‘The place 
was far off, but he ran and ran; and ever as he ran 
the place seemed to get farther and farther, and his 
knees failed him for fatigue, as he sank at every 





g | the speed with whic 


step in the noisy and yielding mixtute of sand and 
pebbles. 

Reader, have you ever run a race with the sea ? 
If not, accept the testimony of one who has had to 
do it more than once, that it is a very painful and 
exciting race. I ran it once succes with one 
who, though we then escaped, has since been over- 
taken. and swallowed up by the great dark waves 
of that other sea, whose tides are eyer advancing 
upon us, and must, sooner or later, absorb us all— 
the great dark waves of death! But to take your 
life in your hand, and run, and to know that the 
sea is gaining upon you, and that, however great 
fear wings your feet, your 
subtle hundred-handed enemy is intercepting you 
with its many deep inlets, and does not bate an 
instant’s speed, or withhold itself a hair’s breadth 
for all your danger—is an awful thing to feel. 
And then to see that if has intercepted you is 
worst of all: it is a moment not to be forgotten. 
And all this was what Kenrick had to undergo. 
He ran until he panted for breath, and stumbled 
for very weariness ; Wht he was too late. A broad 
sheet of water now bathed the bases of the cliff, 
and the waves, as though angry with the oppos- 
ing breeze, were leaping up with a frantic tiie, 
— deluging the rocks with sheets of spray and 
‘oam. 

Experience had taught him with what speed and 
fury on that dangerous coast the treacherous tide 
camein. There was not a moment to spare, and as 
he flew back to the small shelter of the pebbly cove, 
the water was already gliding close to him, and 
stretching its arms, like a hungry Medusa, round 
the seaweed-matted lumps of scattered rock over 
which he trode. 

His face wetted with the salt dew, his brown hair 
scattered on the rising wind, he flew, rather than 
ran, once more to the place where he had descended, 
to renew the wild attempt to scale the cliff, which 
seemed to afford him the only shadow of a hope. 
Yet a mere glance might have been enough to show 
him that this hope was vain. Both at that spot, 
and as far as he could see, the sheer base of the 
cliff offered him no place where it was possible to 
rest-a foot—no place where he could mount three 
feet above the shingle. But his scrutiny brought 
home to him another appalling fact—namely, that 
thé sea-mark, where the highest tide fringed its 
barriers with a triumphal wreath of hanging sea- 
weed, and below which no foliage grew, was high 
up upon the cliff, far above his head. 

It was too late to curse his rashness and folly; 
nor would he even try to face his frightful situation 
till he had thought of every conceivable means by 
which to escape. A friend of mine had, and I sup- 
pose still has, a pen-and-ink sketch which man 
one shudder to look at it. All that you see isa 
long sea-wall, apparently the side of some stone 

ier, So drawn as to give the impression of great 

eight, and the top of it not visible in the picture ; 
by the side of this ripples and plashes a long dark 
reach of sea water, lazily waving the weeds which 
it has planted in the crevices of stone, and extend- 
ing, like the wall itself, farther than you can guess. 
The only living thing in the picture is a single, 
spent, shaggy dog, its paws rested for a moment on 
a sort of hollow in the wall, and half its dripping 
body emergent from the dark water, It is staring 
up with a look of despondent exhaustion, yet mute 
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peal. The sketch powerfully recalls and typi- 
ep the exact position in which poor Kenrick now 
found himself placed— before him the hungry, 
angry, darkening sea, behind him the inaccessib 
bastions of forbidding cliff. It is a horrible predi- 
cament, and those can most thrillingly apprsciae 
it who, like the author, haye been in it them- | wrin 
selves, 
There was yet one thing, oa a iy thing only, 
be tried, and it was truly efuge of desperati ee 
Kenrick was an excellent tei, oh many a time 
in bathing at St. Winifred’s, even when he was 
=] little boy, be hed sea struck rope thea iy et ip far into the 
, even as far as the 
4 Pred pal ag me are eal eeu 
the climbing waye.” If he could swim for pleasure, 
could he not swim for life? It was true that the 
swim before him was, beyond all comparison, 
farther and more hazardous than had eyer 
dreamt of, But swimming is an art which inspires 
extraordinary confidence; it makes us 
drowning is impossible to us, because we cannot | imagin 
imagine ourselves so fati to fail in keeping 
aboye water. Kenrick knew attemp t was 
only one to be undertaken at dire extremity; but 
that extremity had now arrived, and it was srally 
the last chance that lay between him and—what 
he would not think of yet. 
ine’ in the wintry gir, with the strong wind blew- 
keenly. sd the tad gleam of sunast already 
basinning to fn, he flung off his cl. eet cn, te 
damp beach, and as one who rashes on 9 flor | 
hope in the teeth of an enemy, he ran 
rong uneyen shore, hardly noticing ae owe aoe 
t his feet, and plunged x into | the eon 
are of secthing waves. pi ok cold 
and shiyer in every limb 5 pie ie yr eg 
was afraid of cramp ; ay ano that his 
feet touched, the langld of 
sea-twine that waved a oe aod legs, os 8 on ong 
Ser ea airien ea are 
oe. 18 ont yr W. 
had to plunge, But = at 
his way through all this, ee a 28 ly sank of us 
pth, tis sxepcine warm: ; se yous 
a swimmer’s oe v 
Lf On and on he swam, oes te 
ot looking before him; but ‘when he Javed 
and did look, be saw that a to fal | Si 
om ang td yl He saw, too, 
how the breakers were anes and fighting with 
the iron shore which he aa moadly striving to | negle 
reach, Even if he coul pone 89 pe ane he now 
felt that he could not—how could he ever land at 
such a spot? Would not oneof those billows toss 
bias wp on its playful ray, and dash him, as if 
its own unpiti pring, dead upon the 
eae And as this prt Ee dapeed on him, 
winering A bie anecay Af benz the wind wailed | use 
we, Leuaoa re dan ed anal ode 
mew, Happing as 1b Low w above 
head its plaintive scream. heart sank within 
him. With a quick motion he t in the water, 
and with arms wearied out he swam again, as 
fr fe “i life, towards the little landi ag-place, which 
diyided him from instant , if 
ogy een with limbs so weary that he » coul 
y moye them through 
swell often ae around his 


on head, J 
tide had reached the spot whate bo tad lat 


ready th 


ey that | line o 





his straw hat drop on the beach ; the sea was scorn- 
fully playing with it, tossing it up and down, 
whirling it round and round like a feather ; ‘the 
wind blew it to the sea, and the sea, receiving no 
gifts from an enemy, flung it back a, but the 
wind carried the day, Ba while rick ‘was 
con hs Pe, anita wretore ne a, site 
athet wet, 
irae’ () Sean hat fairly 
Bo hosting away oyer the waves, 

cere EAP tee esa oe radon 
th glared ont before Ii yon and the horror of 
it leas upon him, that a scream—a loud, “wild, 
a acream, which sounded strange in that 
y plage, and rose aboye the rude song that the 
was now —hbroke from blanched 
ve And another, and another é " See is to 

t Kenrick was now crouc e cliff’s fo 

ide yom off from the der g my ed ended 

e apanenlers in @ stare on 1 
t fom. He was Baler up before his 
m the time ig Ringe 8 ent hh should 

have poe him; should ye BW awa: 
m. the shelter 0’ ok fhe shor of Han sore 


tibet ye here forced bm agen gle and 


laa | and frit gary chu 


have failed egw er, ne Wo 
water gurgle wildly ip 
brat end al wou iy 
ora | weich mate Hie f him experie 
pert op up to Md very 
rn, 


and threw its m day, Mone on grey fi 
on 2 gel pnt hidden te overy forgotton 


— hou 
a and 





en. he ad he 
th a vividness 


Ses A a 
hted her 


ro 
of that poor human soul. 
demon. yoices, came 
al |S shouted to him tau 
mM. OF, 

of f tho mi ——* You bare been wasting your 
pee aon sbaaioning yourself to idle 
g your duties, ating 


misery, 
your talents rust; 
Got, sai i fale from yo you the Oe you know not how to 


er to this, 

an voice, low, pi svat that heart knee 
well—another yoice, @ interspaces of the 
ers with unseen music, yhieperad to him sooth- 
ing Itshall be given you 3 use it better 
ut better ; awake, use it better ; it shall be given 


you again.” (To be continued.) 








THERE is managed more | dangorege ‘peinciple than 
that which leads a person to conclude that because a 
plan succeeds, therefore it is right ; because the object 
which he had in view is attained, therefore it is good ; 


and because he has been able to gratify his wishes to 


the full, therefore it is an evidence of the Diyine appro- 
bation and favour, 
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Progress of the Gruth. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON. 
No. IX, 
Other Work in Bermondsey.—Self-Supporting Missions.” 


T: bya hd St. Paul’s, Bermondsey, contai 
ates Builation bt about 10, 660 the j fseam | ke 
ten Vv. I. P. Le Mai 


al ere is one 
wok by i Chassis Sheet Society, and one 

pees agent 

There are also oli ri district visitors 


ture gee frtosition, 

d tract 

ibutors en. ministering to the spiritual, and 
yi Re esi abt Seat of the a ane 

e church ‘has sittings for gbout 800 persons, more 


ere are three services on Sun- 
aight service ; the average attendance 


babe and Md wast Re is from 400 to 500. 
eld (ey in ca 


en-air services 
dare pid lanes 
a ae ee dance + ich peat lef ne 
er of the hearers bein 
dro ea ip Bega pach member of the rar 
or’ many years in this 
¢ the vir, There can - no doubt, we 
mess a-air gin de have contributed 
‘which is attendi ing an effort to 
“classes together in the school-room. 
arid for them is elves here on 


Monday owe p pest it is ttended, 
oo and is 1 Shed ie dt fakars 
aes 


Sun Biddle ard hecomt more pro- 
‘ ae in the forner is about 


fity is ‘usually the 
vir 


rity of the fihoals 
d “otha r ea besa 


nf of amatying © 
i int at 


Rae i up Hye “is 

ent nt of rag Fes A A cherh 
Society fn been reid on for many years with ore 
success, There are two Bible classes, well attended, and 
a Penny Bank, with a large number of depositors. 

With regard to the work in the remaining two 
districts, we have not been favoured with particulars, 
We believe, however, the following summing up of 
the church eg ty Bermondsey Th be found suf- 
ficiently : uu he sitting accom- 
modation in the we ght ae is about 6, 000; aid the 
eat average attendance at the two principal Sunday 

does not exceed 7,500. Assuming, as 
before, yo ities of this number represent dishing 
indivi it follows that 50 persons, or a little 
more tha one-twelfth of the population, attend the 
church services. Some few meetings are held in rooms 
pat ore with the churches, and are ene attended 
by persons who do not go to church ; but the number is | nan 
eal and will scarcely affect the above proportion. 
Among Nonconformists in Bermondsey, the Congre- 
gations) body takes precedence in point of numbers. 
here are three Congregational churches, the oldest 
being that assembling at Ebenezer Chapel, in Neckinger 
Road, which dates its origin from the year 1620. ‘Hhe 
pastor is the Rey. R. H. Craig. The chapel contains 
about 400 sittings, of which a considerable number are 
free, and tite poor are y irovitel wt with pol to the full 
ae. of the ee chapel is usually 
well filled on Sunday eyening ; but on Sunday morning 
the attendance is not so peed In saat ition to the two 
Sunday services, there are two prayer-meetings during 


article ted that the rector of B nusoy 
yea a at alee EMAt tor aight years. ‘ It suoula have 








the week, and a lecture on Wednesday evening. There 
are two Bible classes, a Beneyolent Society, and a Tract 
Society. The members of the last are numerous, and 
actively engaged in visiting the poor and the siek of the 
neighbourhood. There is a Sunday-school moderately 
well athended, and several other Sunday and ragged- 

are more or less connected with the church. 
The rhoeme fot has sent £10 this year to the London 


Missionary 

The Jamaica in fogreptionss Chapel, of which 
the minister is the Rey. G. Rose, contains abont 1,000 
sittings, of which about 100 are free. The usual attend- 
ance at the two Sunday services is from 300 to 400, 
exclusive of children. The church members number 
196. There is one prayer-meeiing end one lecture 
during ae pra A meeting is he's gitie weekly in the 
house of a missionary, who supported by 
the poarch Roy the attendance ig el A Young 
Men’s Society meets re in the vestry, and there is 
also a Sick Poor Society. Some members of the church 
distribute — Bibles, and magazines in the neigh- 
bourhood, which abounds with Irish Romanists. The 
day-schools connected with the chapel have on the books 
tae 266; girls, 230; total, 496. At the Sunday- 
schools the average attendance in the morning is 210, 
and in the afternoon 426. There is a ragged-school, 
principally conducted by members of the church, and 
containing ahout 200 children. 

A third Congregational church has been formed by 
Mr. Sinclair, as the result of services conducted by him 
ab Alfred Street Hall. The Surrey Congregational 
Union have held services during the four winter months 
at Bermondsey Baths ang encouraging results. The 
preachers were ministers of that body, and the 
attendance may be set down at from 800 to 400. 
opening of the baths for 
services, but it is hoped that a building will shortly be 
erected in which may be erp ages 4 continued. 

A new chapel has been built at the corner of Grange 
Road in connection with the United Methodist Free 
Ghurches.. As an instance of what may be done by 
persons of small means, if they be Arve é in earnest, we 
may mention that the uilding of this place of worship, 
which c¢ost, we beliove, £1,800, was undertaken and 
carried out by a few working men. There are from 450 to 
500 sittings, and the usual attendance on Sunday morn- 
ing may be estimated at 100, and on Sunday evening 
200.t0 300. There is a lecture on Thursday evening, 
and two weekly pPreawne The Sunday-school is 

ina ‘ condition, there being about 700 chil- 
ioe on the books, 

The chapel, of which the Rev. T. Chivers is paster, 
contains about 300 sittings, of which about 50 are free, 
The usual attendance on Sunday morning and evening is 
from 250 to 800, and thera are 120 church members. 
Phere is a lecture on Thursday evening, and also a 
menly yer-mesting, A Sick Poor Fund, an Qrdi- 

und, and a Burial Society, are connected with 
the geen but we learn, not without regret, that 
there are no tract distributors, district visitors, or other 
voluntary agents of any kind, among the members. 
No services are held other than those in the ehapel. 
Phere is a Sabbath-school, numbering about 80 children 
in the morning, and about 120 in the afternoon. 

An unobtrusive but important work, of an undenomi- 
national character, is going on at the school and preach- 
ing station in Melior Street, under the management of 
a@ committee, These services, conducted by Mr. Jeffery 
attract precisely the class whom it is most difficult to 
xeach, and who especially need instruction. The room is 
crowded on Sundays, and no doubt a much larger build- 


| ing might be filled’; but there is, unhappily, a debt which 


must be cleared off before the éommittee can extend 
their work, ‘T'wo tea-meetings were held, one on Good 
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Friday, and one on Whit-Tacsday, and many of the per- amouvg whom their lot might be cast.. Paul taught that 


sons present had been brought to a knowledge of the 
truth by attending the services. Of these not a few had 
been openly wicked and profane, The schools here are 
also a means of much usefulness, The day-school num- 
bers 110 children. The Sunday-school has an average 
attendance of 80 in the morning and 180 in the after- 
noon, with 21 teachers, There is a soup-kitchen, dis- 
tributing about 350 quarts of good soup daily among 
the poor during the winter; a penny bank, in which 
about £350 a year is deposited; and other useful 
agencies, 

Without pretending to minute accuracy in the figures, 
the data we have collected will enable us to arrive at a 
tolerably correct estimate of the spiritual. destitution of 
Bermondsey. : ¢ 

The sitting accommodation provided by tle‘whole of 


the Nonconformist places of worship in the: parish pro-' 


bably does not exceed 3,000, and the gross attendance at 
the two Sunday services 4,000, of which we may assume 
that about 2,700 represent distinct individuals. Adding 
to these figures those given above relating to the church 
work, it appears that the sitting accommodation pro- 
vided by the whole of the Protestant places of worship 
in the parish is about 8,000, and that the number of 
individuals who attend any of the Sunday services is 
probably under 8,000. The population of Bermondsey 
being 58,334, it follows that less than one-seventh of the 
people attend public worship, and that, in fact, if these 
— required to attend twice on Sunday—which, 

owever, is unhappily seldom the case—there is not 
accommodation for many more. 

As regards the Church of Engfand, there is probably 
no part of London so destitute of the means of religious 
instruction as Bermondsey. A population of 23,574 is 
left to the parish church, which contains sittings for 
1,200, St. James’s District Church, which is said to seat 
1,880, has assigned to it a population of 19,839. Nor 
can we, in this neighbourhood, make any great deduc- 
tions from these figures on account of the labours of 
other bodies. The Congregationalists appear to be deing 
what they can with limited means, but other societies 
exhibit little activity. The Wesleyans, so flourishing in 
many parts of the country, and so languishing in 
London, have little or no hold on Bermondsey—a 
locality in which their peculiar organisation might be 
very useful. The Baptists appear to be doing little. 

Here, then, is a mass of poor people who cannot 
contribute much towards the building of churches, or 
the support of ministers, and of whom the majority are 
living and dying without religious instruction, unless of 
the most casual kind. Surely a wide field for Christian 
effort is here. What is to be done? Places of worship 
should be built, and the aid of friends out of the parish 
invited. Bermondsey is not in the diocese of London, 
and therefore, we presume, will have nothing to expect 
from the bishop’s fund; but a special fund might pro- 
bably be raised. But all this takes time, and we are for- 
bidden to delay. Weare not to delude ourselves with 
the thought that the harvest may be postponed—“ the 
fields are white already to the harvest.” Where are the 
reapers ? 

A valuable suggestion has been made of late, as to 
sending out self-supporting missionaries to the colonies 
and elsewhere—not, we believe, on the plan adopted by 
the Moravians, whose missionaries, while working for 
their subsistence, still dwell in distinct communities—but 
rather as independent evangelists. It is believed that 
the missionary work now done by societies might be 
extended a hundredfold if experienced Christian men, 
capable of earning a living in a foreign country by 
. manual or other labour, would go and live abroad with the 
intention of working for their bread, and of spending all 
their leisure time in making known the Gospel to those 





the preachers of the Gospel should live of the Gospel, 
and yet, in his journeyings among strangers, he chose to 
support himself by his labour, so that there might be no 
misconstruction of his motives. And those missionaries, 
at-home or abroad, who may be’ able to give the like 
proof of disinterestedness, will. probably attract the 
largest share of the confidence of the people, Such in- 
dependent mission work, of course, would not interfere 
with the operations of missio: societies, whose 
labours merit a far larger share of sympathy and support 
than they have yet obtained. 

We trust that Christian wnen of all denominations, 
especially those who are qualified to teach, and who are 
fitted for emigration, will give this suggestion the prayer- 
ful consideration which it merits. i 

But we have now to do more jally with Ber- 
mondsey, and the question arises, Why should not the 
same principle be adopted for reaching this and other 
destitute districts at home ?- Why should not Christian 
men, lay preachers, Sunday-school teachers, and others, 
go and live in Bermondsey, if their secular avocations 
admit of their doing so, and endeavour, by the Divine 
blessing, to exert an influence for upon the 
people? Much may be done these fine summer even- 
ings by open-air pepeching : but, in connection with 
this, there should, if ible, be in-door services of a 
more permanent kind, to keep the people together. 
Cottages might be hired, the two lower rooms knocked 
into one, and a few benches put up, without much ex- 
pense, as the upper part of the cottage might be used as a 
dwelling. Landlords might be found who would permit 
this to be done, it being understood that the cottage 
should be restored to its original condition on the 
tenancy terminating. If this cannot be done in all cases, 
the people may be collected in single rooms, or work- 
shops, or sheds. Persons who are not able to preach may 
do much good by holding meetings for reading the 
Scriptures, and prayer. ikea 

There is great need of effort in this district, and we 
trust that labourers may be found, 

(To be continued.) 
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Witerary Hotices, 


—~— 

The Junior Clerk: a Tale of City Life. By Evwtn 
Hopper. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 

WE are glad to see that this volume has reached a second 
edition. It is a well-told, unexaggerated story of the 
dangers which beset young men, when released from home 
restraint, and entering upon life as their own masters 
in the midst of the many allurements and temptations 
of a great city. Independently of its high moral, this 
story is most interesting as a narrative. We sincerely 
join in the remark with which Mr. Shipton concludes 
the preface that he has contributed to this work :— 
“ Parents can hardly find a better book for the son 
about to leave home for city life; and employers of 
young men might, with profit to themselves, sevure its 
distribution among their junior clerks and apprentices.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Worxkina May.—The question, “ What is inspira- 
tion ?” will be found fully answered in Nos, 86 and 87 of 
Tax QuIVER ; and the whole subject is discussed in all its 
bearings by Dr. Lee, in his work entitled “On Inspiration.” 
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A WORD UPON ANXIETY. 


In medical language, says Webster, anxiety means 
unceasing restlessness in sickness; and I suppose, 
dear reader, that, in the common-sense dictionary 
of experience, you have found out that this is but 
an extension of the malady which begins with 
unceasing restlessness in health. How fearfully 
and won we are made! The mimosa leaf 
is not:so sensitive as some minds, because matter 
can never more than faintly symbolise spirit. Tho 
mind, as it is the most magnificent of God’s works, 
is also the most delicate and sensitive; and little 
way 2 haye as much to do with its smooth activi 
as the removal of grit and gravel has to do wi 
the easy working of the delicate machinery in the 
manufactory, where the workman constantly oils 
both the piston and the piyot. Swiftly indeed as 
that achieves its task, it is dilatoriness itself when 

pared with the swift thinkings and worryings 
of human hearts. 

Be of good cheer, then, to-day, whilst we have a 
word to whi concerning the anxiety which 
causes so much in human life of weariness and 
unrest, so much, indeed, of what I saw some little 
while ago heading a ledger account—‘‘ Wear and 
Tear tation,” 

Most men persist in forecasting the future. Talk 
of the essay we all know so well, on the “‘ Pleasures 
of the Imagination,” where shall we find one as 
well written on the ‘‘ Pains of the Imagination?” 
And, if well written, it certainly would be well 
read, for the simple reason that common experience 
assures us all that the latter very far outweigh the 
former. But what sheer inanity this forecasting 
is! Picture to yourself a man y sitting down 
and contemplating the possible concerning himself! 
First and foremost, there would be the possibility of 
his own decease, of the lonely gap in his study or 
his office, or hishome. Then might follow thoughts 
of failing health and fractured reputation, perhaps 
of softened brain and darkened reason (indeed, I am 
surprised to find how many of one’s friends have 
quietly confessed to this latter dread). Such and so 


sad are the ideas of loss which might fix on health, | read 


fortune, friends, reason, reputation, life! Surely 
from such a banquet of melancholy meditation a 
man must rise despondent and depressed. ‘‘ For 
as aman thinketh in his heart, so is he;” and none 


of us can drive gr! familiar forebodings by any 


and sudden ‘‘ Presto! quick ! * 

en’s faces tell you they are anxious. 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance, but 
by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken.” To 
make you wisely happy, then, is the object of this 
word upon anxiety. It may be that, if you will 
help us, we may ring joy- in that heart of 
yours, which has not leord a merry peal for many 
a live-long day; or perchance, better still, since 
that conveys the idea of exuberant gtr s00 we 
may lead your restless spirit to the still waters and 
the forgotten springs of Christian 1°; 

One wiser than Solomon has said, ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the anxiety thereof!” The fact you find 
admitted, that there is a necessity for anxiety in a 
world like this; in the sweat of brain and the 
sweat of brow we must get our daily bread, and 
bear our daily burdens. "We know too much of 
life to paint the future without a cloud, and we 
remember, alas! too little of the past to recall 





those mercies and providences which are pledges of 
favours yet to come! Consequently, when we 
sketch with ec ayer hand the landscape of 
life, there is very little of the bright sunshine, and 
of the sweet blue sky. Then let us quit the task, 
dear reader, and pred an inscription upon the 
unopened volume of future life—‘‘ As thy day thy 
strength shall be.” 

All men confess that anticipated sorrows are 
heavier far than troubles when they come. The 
bankrupt feels little in his hour of insolvency made 
known, Aly ey with his anxious agony when, 
day by day, he saw matters helplessly tending to 
the bad; and I believe, though I may be wrong, 
that the solemn hour of the last sleep will find us 
readier to go than we can now conceive. Ooncern- 
ing Com in life’s day-time it is dark indeed ; but 
I believe the promise of the grand old book—“ At 
eventide it shall be light.” 

Anwiety unfits us for duty. Nothing depresses 
and dulls the active energies like dep of 
mind, ‘‘ Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it 
stoop.” Thoughts forge shackles for limbs; he whe 
thinks too much of oncoming enemies ae 
the arm wherewith he should strike the blow. 
pang when they should be in the field of duty, 
are delayed at home in the cheerless occupation of 
turning over the portfolios of coming woes. When 
they should be busy on the farm-land, they have 
been disturbed and delayed by dread of a possible 
flood. When they should have slept at evening- 
time, they have been pondering on the best escape 
in case of fire. And perhaps flood and fire never 
came. If we saw some man in the dark night 
straining his eyes to catch a vision of the natural 
objects surrounding him, we should wonder at his 
folly, and tell him te wait for the early light of 
day. God now leads us, as the blind, by a way 
which we know not; and what we know not now 
we shall know hereafter. Think how many you 
have known who have relapsed into a neryous 
tremulousness which has sat Tike an ineubus <7 
their energies, not because of present troubles, but 
through prospective ones. Brace yourself up, dear 
er; shake off the mysterious dread of future 
days, and Wea sf on in God. mi 

natety unfits us for enjoyment. d 
stitution, and will find how God 


your con- 

be blessed 
you with wonderful powers of a ess. Even 
the physical frame, when it works freely and 
pleasantly, is in itself a source of pleasure; and 
time would fail to specify the vast scope of social, 
mental, and spiritual joys. But if man comes 
habitually to picture some gloomy future, it will 
come before his mind in all scenes and places. For 
a moment his sorrow may take wing; but it will 
come back again, with its old familiar presence, to 
its secret nest in his heart. 

Surely all must grant that God intended the 
Christian to be happy. Then let him ever strive to 
be so. With such a heritage as “All things are 

urs,” he can never want any good thing. The 

ome circle is the nearest to us; for the sake of 
others, let us be content with the burden of to-day. 
How many a wife and mother has become heart- 
broken and ill through the ever-gnawing worry of 
one who will squeeze and save, not for necessary 
ends, but for future imaginary contingencies! 
How many never ractically know the meaning of 
the word “ Jehoyah-jireh !’ 
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You will find also, dear reader, that a large class 
of anxieties may be set down to sheer stiperstition, 
Peo 
go 


le haye what they call presentiments, and, for- 
ul of the fact that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of these never come true, they select the hundredth 
as a crucial instance of fulfilment. Presentiments 
ought to go the way of biologists and witches; for 
One who cannot lie has said, ‘‘ Thou knowest not 
what a day shall bring forth,” : 

Be brave, therefore, to resist all temptations to 
the bearing of unauthorised burdens. Be not like 
the man who, riding in the nobleman’s chariot, 
continued to his burden on, his back. No! 
He who bears you in his hands will hear your burden 
too. Let your heart find out again its old melo- 
dies of gladness, and make a joyful noise to God! 
Strive not to peep through tho curtain which con- 
ceals the wisely hidden future; but listen to One 
who, speaking from within its folds, says—‘‘ Fear 
not; be not dismayed; I am with thee. 

Anwiety keeps our heart from the gladness of ex- 

ctation. It uses the telescope of human judgment, 
instead of the simple lens of faith and hope. Com- 
mend me to the man who sees the future in the 
Great Father’s hand! Not merely in God’s hand, 
but in. the Father’s hand, God would keep our 
eye not in the future of this life, but most certainly 
in the future of the world to come. The traveller, 
when he sees in dream-land the turret of the village 
church, and the thatched cottages where the snug 
homestead lies, forgets his da ade through 
strange lands, and hastens on his homeward path. 
Let going home be written on our hearts. Let the 
“‘many mansions” float before our yision, and we 
shall lose the clouds of doubt and dread, and feel 
that the golden gates will open seon, and that it 
will be better far to depart and be with Christ. 
There is nothing cures anxiety like Home! Whon 
sitting beneath the willows of present grief, let us 
take down our harps, even in the land of exile, and 
sing the songs of that dear home which lies across 
the last river of life. 

We have spoken, then, of the folly of anticipa- 
tion; but haye you never pondered on the magni- 
fying power of anticipation; how the difficulties 
stand forth alone and unrelieved ? whereas there 
are always surrounding circumstances of allevia- 
tion in the actual time of trial. Did not the enter- 
prising traveller tremble as he pictured ghastly 
dangers and hair-breadth escapes? . But with the 
splendid appliances of skill, and the stirring excite- 
ment of enterprise, he found how unreal were all 
his fears, The soldier, pondering on the issues of 
his first campaign, his untried steel, and his un- 
tested courage, sees himself already a coward rene- 
gade; but when neryed by conflict, and cheered by 
companionship, how much more yaliant are his 
actions than his expectations! 

So-in all life and duty. We need a word. of 
reminder about the kind of glasses which anticipa- 
tion gives us; they are not so much mirrors of the 
trne as magnifiers of. the false. We anticipate 
temptation, but do not then see how God lets down 
the drawbridge behind us, that we may escape. 
We anticipate the sacrifice, but we do, not see the 
ram in the thicket. We go towards the surging 
sea, but do not see its dividing waters, whilst God 
says, ‘‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward,” 

Neither have I spoken yet of the utterly unbe- 





lieving nature of anxiety; how it quenches tho 
watch-fire of hope in the heart; how it dulls the 
edge of the sword of faith. Whenever our fears 
are greatest our faith is weakest. Here, in , is 
the very centre and seat of the disease. ‘‘O ye of 
little faith, wherefore did ye doubt? Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.” God's own recipe for the anxious is FAITH. 
And talk about Coleridge’s ‘‘ Aids to Faith!” think 
of what aids to faith we haye in Bible history—the 
lives of mon like Moses, Abraham, and David; 
and, withal, the precious promises of Jesus Christ. 
When you see an anxious, peaked, pinched face, 
pray that there may be more faith in the heart 
which beats beneath. Reader, Iam not insensible 
to the multitude of human anxieties, or to the 
mysterious and hidden secrets of the heart of man. 
It may. be that a wicked son, like Absalom, troubles 
you; yet, remember, even his father could sap Ne 
God, “‘ My times are in thy hand.” It may be that 
some unspoken grief lies enfolded inthe heart 
which rends the body ; yet there was one who could 
exclaim, ‘‘The Lord is at my right hand; I will 
not fear:” and you may § Y, if wise and true to 
ourself, ‘‘ Because thou hast been my help, there- 
ore under the shadow of thy wings will I make 
my refuge until these calamities be overpast.” 

I am quite sure we need all our strength each 
day, and therefore God would not have us mortgago 
to-morrow to meet the wants of to-day. We can 
only bear a certain weight of trouble at a certain 
time. If you gathored all the yearly travellers 
together on the bridge at oncé, which can bear them 
separately well enough, the arches would probably 
give way. If all the attacking forces of the enemy 
gathered at your weakest point, and concentrate 
all their sallies in one atfack, you, the hero of a 
hundred battles, would certainly give way; but 
the tempter is governed by a law like that which 
rules the tide—“ Phus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” We need ay ree h. Day by day.wo 
have eur daily bread; ay by ay we haye help in 
the hour of temptation ; y day our natural life 
is strengthened and matured, Let this one fact be 
pondered well. It is this—there is no waste in the 
universe of God; there is a beautiful fulness, but no 
surplus; and it is so in spititual strength. As God 
does not use the mighty stem of an oak to bear 
the weight of a lily, so saty ae great grace 
for the special emergencies of life. It is always 
sufficient; but it is not intended that we should 
lose the exercise of patience, courage, endurance, 
and hope, so essential to the growth and culture of 
both mind and heart. Reader, are you conyinced 
that there is no need for anxiety? Haye you a 
panacea for it pepe Go, then, some quiet eyen- 
ing, and read the words of Christ to the worn, and 
weary, and heayy ladon. It may be that they will 
come like a summer breath of fragrance and health 
to some over-anxious heart, True it is that through 
much tribulation we must all enter into rest. But 
it is not true what Lord Bacon says, that ‘* Pros- 
perity is the promise of the Old Postament, and 
adversity that of the New.” Oh, no! I know Onz 
who said, ‘“‘ My. peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” mp 

In human anxieties sympathy is precious indeed. 
Not always, however, do human hands help us to 
cast off the load of grief, It was a severe satire o 
Sydney Smith, but there is some sort of truth in it: 
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‘< No sooner,” said he, ‘‘ does A fall into difficulties 
than B begins to consider what © ought to do for 
him.” Yet, we believe that in general our fellow- 
men are capable of a better portraiture than that. 
Yes, we incline to think that multitudes are actors 
after Newton’s order, who says, ‘I see in this 
world two heaps; one of human happiness, and one 
of human misery. Now if I can take the smallest 
bit from one heap apd add it to the other, I carry 
int.” Most true ;; most beautiful! and yet let 
us not linger with the human cisterns too long. 
They do contain water, but the well is not very 
deep. Let us go to One who says, “I will be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” And now, farewell, dear reader, for the pre- 
sent. Happy will it be for us all if; with re- 
newed heart and life, we endeavour by faith, 
and courage, and prayer, aud activity, rather than 
by the rosy wine-cup and the convivial company, 
to banish anxiety of spirit. Burton concludes his 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy ” with these words, “‘ Be 
not solicitous, be not idle!” and Sharp, in his 
“Essays,” says, “‘ We should never do nothing; 
if we do but on, some unseen path will open 
among the hills.” But we would say, the rather 
try the lesson of those words of Keble, which our 
fathers and our father’s fathers have so often found 
an anodyne for heartache and a balm for grief :— 
#*O Lord, how happy should we be 
If we could cast our care on thee, 
If we from self could rest, 
And je hin keart that om reo 
Tn wisdom, ij 
ape for the best,” 





at 





Words for Teachers and Scholars, 
poensnee emunes 
PREPARATION AND PRAYER. 
Tr is the province of the Sunday-school teacher to 


take the truths of the Christian religion, and —_ 
them before his class in harmonious order, ‘There 
are difficulties and seeming contradictions in Scrip- 
ture. It is the business of the teacher to reconcile 
these: not by dry theological discussions, but by 
ing forth, clearly and rererently, the person 
and mission of the Saviour. o do this, an 
understanding of the Word is first essential. A 
careful, prayerful study, a ‘close investigation, and 
a discriminating handling of the truth, are of next 
importance. @ Bible is, in some respects, like, a 
mine. A man may pass through the mine 
fastily, and now and then, perhaps, pick up a small 
nugget, and run on. He must explore the mine, 
po dig deep into it, if he would find its untold 
wealth. So in this heavenly mine, the teacher who 
digs for the hid treasure will find golden truths, 
jewels of divine wisdom, with which to ornament 
the young immortals of his charge, and thus, 
instrumentally, make them rich and beautiful, and 


glorious for ever. How can a teacher expect to | y 


portray before his scholars the excellencies which 
shine so clearly upon the page of inspiration, if he 
himself has not sought them out, discovered them, 
and, in some at least, learned.to estimate 
their incomparab — A af can & RED OMA 
direct another to a place w e himself has never 
seen, and of the road to which he knows nothing? 
How can a Sunday-school teacher expect to lead 





his class through the ploasant groves of peace and 
joy, in the sweet sustaining pastures of promise; 
and beside the still waters of @ grace, which are a 
blessed stream of heavenly consolation, flowing 
from the inexhaustible fountain of eternal truth, 
unless he has himself tasted of these divine 


delights ? 

en ary attendant, always, of the study of 
the Word of God, is earnest believing prayer. 
Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but God 
must give the increase. The teacher may toil and 
pnb and present the result of his investigations 
until he is grey, but all in vain, if the convincing 
and sealing po of the Holy Spirit is withheld. 
Therefore, while using every appliance to make 
himself and his class familiar with the oracles of 
Divine wisdom; it is ever essential that he should 
in humble, fervent, believing, habitual prayer, 
plead for the Divine blessing. The light of heavenly 
truth has dawned oe many a scholar, and filled 
his soul with joy in believing, for whom a devoted 
teacher has in this spirit pleaded before the throne 
of grace, And many a teacher who has seemed to 
be at times utterly disconsolate, because he has 
seen little or no fruit of his labours, will doubtless 
one day be rewarded with the knowledge of how 
his efforts, humble though they be, have been 
blessed. He had sown the seed obtained from the 
Bible, that blessed granary of heaven, and he had 
lost sight of the seed, and of the soil in which it 
was sown, but when he sowed it, he Hfted his heart 
to the Great Husbandman, who in tender love had 
watched it and preserved it, for, it may be, many 
long years, and then caused it to spring up, and 
bring forth fruit to his own glory in their salvation. 

It is, therefore, also the province of the Sunday- 
school teacher to take his class by the hand, and 
with them form a praying circle around the over- 
flowing fonntain of redeeming grace, and thus 
teach them to draw from its exhaustiess depths 
copious payptiee of the pure water of life, which 
shall be in their souls as unfailing springs of ever- 
Tasting Jey. There must be prayer for, and prayer 
with, the class, in inseparable connection with the 
faithful Migs and earnest and pointed appli- 
cation of the Word of God, in order to justify the 
expectation on the part of the teacher of the indis- 
pensable co-operation of the Holy Spirit. 

“We must do our part if we expect God to do his 
part; for we cannot do his part, and he will not do 
ours; and I think we may truly say that God never 
blesses the work, if work it can be called, of an un- 
prepared and prayerless teacher. 





HOW TO WIN A CHILD'S HEART. 


THE heart of a child is easily won. Tt needs no 
besieging, no formidable p: tion for a grand 
assault, no adyancing by regular approaches. You 
have only ‘to go, in the name of love, and demand 
a noxious, Hg and without parleying, the prize is 
ours, 
“Love begets love.” Anger and hate beget 
and hate. Smiles are like musical voices 
amid the hills, which eome back to those that 
utter them, with all their original sweetness. 

Did you ever smile on a child without receiving 
an answering smile? On the contrary, when you 
have looked down coldly, poe with a frown, 
into the eyes of a child, have you not seen the 
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reflection of your manner and expression in the 
mirror-like face of the little one ? 

Love children, and they will loye you. Let 
children feel that you care for them—that you are 
interested in all that interests them, that you sym- 
pathise with them in all their little sorrows, and 
rejoice with them in all their little joys, and that 
you are their true and unselfish friend; and in 
those feelings you have the key to their hearts. 

One word for you, dear teachers. You want 
to be loved by your scholars, Then love your 
scholars. If you do love them it will not be neces- 
sary for you to say so, in order that they may be 
conscious of the fact. Ohildren read hearts intui- 
tively. They read your affection for them in every 
line of your face, in your moistened eye, in your 
unforced smile. They hear the declaration of it in 
every tone of your voice. They have the assurance 
of it in your manner—in your actions which ‘‘speak 
louder than words.” 

Happy are ye who have the love of the little ones 
under your care. It is a fountain of no common 
joy to your own heart, and it gives you an influence 
over them which can be obtained in no other way. 
Thus may you win those dear young hearts to 
Jesus. help you to do it! 





GIFTS DIFFERING. 

‘** Havine then gifts differing.” This is an inspired 
declaration with regard to Ohrist’s disciples. He 
does not design all to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, needful as are those services. Yet too 
often the hewers think all others idle servants, that 
may be merely tolerated in the world, but who are 
far from performing their duty. Hard work, with 
toil-browned hands, they consider to be the only 
lawful calling for any one. The cultivated mind 
looks with more liberality on the various callin, 

of others, and all Christ’s people should learn to do 
so. It would be a most undesirable world if all 
men were of the same poaes: If God has 
called a man to the work of a teacher, a minister, or 
a ruler, he may not lightly step aside to other pur- 
suits. This question is one that should not be so 
lightly decided upon as is commonly the case. We 
may not choose whatever profession we will—any- 
peg, door inclination prompts usto. |‘ What would 
the Lord haye me to do?” should be the serious, 
prayerful inquiry. Often the one in which we can 
make the most money is far from the path God 
points out to us, though we too unhesitatingly 
catch at it as the golden sper ns Our bodies 
must be offered up as a living sacrifice. Not only 
our souls, but our working hands and busy feet, 
must all be consecrated to God’s service. ‘The 
Christian cannot impress too deeply on his soul 
the thought, ‘‘ Ye are not your own, ye are bought 
with a price,” and for this cause we are bidden to 
Blorify od with our bodies and spirits, which are 


is, 

The Christian should learn from this truth to be 
content with the calling in which God’s hand has 
obyiously placed him, and not look with an envious 
eye on these whom he may consider more desirably 
situated. Christ has a service for us in whatever 
condition we may be; and even though every 
means of usefulness may seem to be cut off, let us 
remember— 


‘* They also serve, who only stand and wait,” 





Biblical Expositions. 
ee : 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 


Cuarter VIII.—Verse 22, 
“Bor Jesus said unto him, Follow me; and let the 
dead bury their dead.” 

This is a figure in rhetoric by which the writer or 
speaker uses the same word twice in a sentence, though 
in a different sense; it is frequently employed by St. 
Paul. The “dead” in Scripture often mean, in a spiritual 
sense, those dead in trespasses and sits, and the Jews 
havea phrase expressive of the same idea—“ The wicked 
are dead while yet alive.’ The meaning of the verse 
appears to be. Obedience to God is the first duty ; thou 
art called to higher objects than those things which are 
temporal; therefore, let the dead in sin have to do with 
the dead under sin—leave the office of interment of 
the dead to others, who, if unrenewed in heart, are 
spiritually dead. 

Verses 28, 30—32. 

“ And when he was come to the other side into the 
country of the Gergesenes, there met him two possessed 
with devils, coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, 
so that no man might pass by that way. 

“ And there was a good way off from them an herd of 
many swine feeding. 

‘*So the devils besought him, saying, If thou cast us 
out, suffer us to go away into the herd of swine. 

“ And he said unto them, Go. And when they were 
come out, they went into the herd of swine: and, 
behold, the whole herd of swine ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters.” 

Mark and Luke mention only one demoniac, but as 
they do not say that there was no more than one, the 
account given by them is not irreconcilable with that 
given by Matthew. This diversity of statement may 
have arisen from circumstances of which we are igno- 
rant; the-one spoken of by Mark and Luke, from 
certain expressions used, is thought to have been a 
heathen, and the healing of this afflicted Gentile is 
particularly noticed as a deviation from the course 
usually adopted by Him “ who went about doing good,” 
but who reminded his followers that he was sent, not to 
the Gentiles, but “ to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

Another reason may also be assigned—Mark and 
Luke have mentioned only one demoniac, possibly be- 
cause one only was grateful for the. blessing conferred, 
This man’s gratitude was a mark that distinguished him 
from his companion in suffering. 

Deliverance of the afflicted was not the only benefit 
conferred by casting out the evil spirits, as this miracle 
and its attendant circumstances were calculated— 

1. To display to both Jews and Gentiles the benevo- 
lence of Christ. : 

2. To manifest the almighty power of Christ. 

8. To refute those sceptics who regarded these per- 
sons, not-as under Satanic influence, but as insane. 

4. To strike men with awe by showing that the evil 
spirits expelled from the bodies of two men were able, 
by their numbers and mysterious power, to take posses- 
sion of and destroy a herd of 2,000 swine, 
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5. To show that there was no collusion, for although 
two men might conspire to counterfeit a malady, 2,000 
swine could not, 

6. To prove to men that God at times allows the 
malice of Satan to prevail. 

7. To teach men that evil spirits, without Christ’s 
permission, had no power over the Gadarenes’ swine; 
therefore, as Tertullian expresses it, they can have no 
power over those who are the sheep of his pasture. 

Observe: the possessed recognised Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God; insane men display no such theological 
knowledge. We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion 
that these men were really possessed by evil spirits, and 
that at the period of Christ’s sojourn on earth Satan 
| was permitted to exerciso his power over the bodies of 

men—as he still does over the minds of men—and that 
he who expelled these evil spirits from the afflicted 
Gadarenes is the Deliverer who alone can rescue men 
from the bondage of Satan, and usher them into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

It is an admonition not to be unheeded, that the 
Son of God performed on three ovcasions miracles for 
punishment. - On the barren fig-tree, which may be re- 
garded as an emblem of the future vengeance that shall 
fall upon the unfruitful professor—the man whose pro- 
fession of religion is unproductive of good works. The 
miracle on the swine shadowed forth the chastisementthat 
will overtake the men who are greedy of gain, and who 
set at nought the Divine prohibitions. The miracle dis- 
played in the expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the 
Temple appears to proclaim, by a lesson addressed to the 
eyes of mankind, the retribution that will exclude from 
the presence of God the men who, under a feigned zeal 
for the service of God, carry on their own selfish and 
unjust pursuits. Our Lord’s divine power to save was 
shown in miracles of mercy: his power to destroy was 
prefigured in miracles of justice. 


Carrer IX.— Verse 16. 


“No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, for that which is put in to fill it up taketh 
from the garment, and the rent is made worse.” 

By a reference to the context, it is clear that the 
design of our Lord’s illustrations is to teach men that 
there is a fitness in things to be remembered and prac- 
tised. In order that the things which are good and 
useful may not be rendered useless, there must be adap- 
tation; they must be suited to times, persons, and cir- 
cumstances. For Christ’s disciples to mourn and to fast 
while they enjoyed the delight arising from the Saviour’s 
~ presence was as injudicious as it would be to repair an 
old garment with a piece of undressed cloth, and as 
unwise as if men were to put the new and unfermented 
juice of the grape into old skins and leathern bottles, 
which are unable to expand to pressure, and, therefore, 
are certain to burst from the fermentation of the new 
wine, Everything must be suited to its time and place, 
«The legal rights for Pharisees ; the Gospel for disciples: 
milk for babes ; strong meat for full-grown men: joy in 
Christ’s presence: fasting and grief in his absence.” 
There is for everything a suitable manner and a fitting 
time, (To be continued.) 





SKETCHES IN YORKSHIRE. 
NO. I.—UPPER WHARFEDALE. 


THE sun shines cheerfully to-day on the woods and 
fells of Upper Wharfedale, on the variegated fields 
and the winding river, as it has shone for thousands 
of years. That monastic’ ruin by the river bank, 
those symbolic pillars lower down the stream, these 
scattered stones, which formed part of ancient forti- 
fications, all telling of days of darkness and vio- 
lence, are crumbling away. The works of man, 
imperfect at the best, and often so full of evil, have 
this one merit—they are short-lived; but God’s 
work in nature endures to bless many generations, 
and to be his witness to man even in the darkest ‘ 
ages. Yet this outer world, while it speaks of the ; 
geodaene of the great Oreator, teaches also the 
esson of mutability and transientness. The river, ‘ 
flowing beside the ruin, murmurs, “J, too, pass 
away. Some thoughtful listeners may have stood 
beside its banks in ages long gone by, asking sadly 
in their hearts, “ Whither, then, are all thin 
tending ?” and waiting in vain for a reply, never 
having heard the good news of Him who makes all 
things new, and who will hereafter create “new j 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.” They might, indeed, have learnt from 
the y corn springing in the fields that other 
lesson—‘‘ That which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die.” But the future, stretching out before 
the mind of the most intelligent of these inquirers, 
was blank and dreary beyond expression. How 
thankful, then, ought we to be, who possess the 
revealed Word of God, which is able to make us 
wise unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus ! 
How happy ought we to be in our knowledge of an 
Almighty Saviour, and of that eternal inheritance 
which he has prepared for all that come to him! 

And yet what is the actual state of the case here 
in Wharfedale, for instance? A large proportion of 
the people are living, it is to be feared, in indif- 
ference to religion. Some are deplorably ignorant 
of Divine truth, many more “care for none of these 
things.” The few inquirers who give themselves 
time to think, and to ask “‘ whither are all things 
tending ?” are often so situated as to have limited 
opportunities of religious instruction, and among 

ese there appears to be but little anxiety in 
— to the spiritual welfare of others around 

em. 

If such were the state of things only among the 
dwellers in the remote moorland hamlets, it would 
be less remarkable, though not less deplorable ; 
but I speak also of lar and more fayourably 
situated communities. Here is Ilkley, for example, 
a thriving village, with several hydropathic estab- 
lishments, and many _lodging-houses; a favourite 
summer resort, to which a railway will shortly be 
a Here is a church, a small Wesleyan 
chapel, and a room used occasionally for a Friends’ 
Meeting. The church is attended 
by very few of the inhabitants; an 


visitors, but 
rf the Sunday- 
+ a score of children. Cy 


school numbers, per: 
chapel is also partly filled by visitors in summer, 
and, if it were not, it affords but scanty accom- 
modation. Wealthy men are among the congrega- 
tion ; but no attempt is made to enlarge it or build 
another. The practical result is, that the great 
bulk of the residents attend no place of worship. 
Prosecuting our inquiries below the surface, we 
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find a state of things theré which answers to these 
outward signs, and which seems to haye been in 
existence for centuries. There are some Romanists 
in the village, a great part of which is the property 
of a Roman Catholic family, and the Romanist 
influence appears in tho religious indifference and 
the low state of morals which continued in this 
neighbourhood after tho Reformation. A century 
ago football was a favourite occupation of the in- 
habitants on Sundays, the bridge over the river 
being the scene of the sport, and the Ilkley men 
being usually matched against those of neighbour- 
ing villages. This amusement sometimes gave 
rise, 28 was natural, to quarrels and desperate fights. 
Occasionally the excitement was varied by cock- 
fighting and badger-baiting. At that date, it is 
said that, in some of the villages at least, the inhabi- 
tants would stop their sport to go through the form 
of Divino worship at church, leaving their football 
behind a tombstone as they entered, and ready, as 
soon as they got outside again, to resume the game 
with fresh vigour. Nor was this a clandestine or 
unauthorised mode of spending the Lord’s day. 
On the contrary, the clergy of the dale in that day 
openly sanctioned it. They were too often lament- 
ably ignorant of the truths they professed to teach ; 
men whose general character and habits I cannot 
venture to describe. Frequently they were the 
journeymen of absentee rectors, very poorly paid, 
yet accepting the post solely for that pay—* hire- 
Bigs who cared not for the flock.” It has been 
justly remarked that a knowledge of these things 
Sriables us to appreciate the character and work 
of such men as Gmutint, of Haworth; and the 
extraordinary career of John Wesley requires the 
introduction of such a background for its due 
illustration. Mr. Grimshaw was, indeed, a light 
shining in a dark place. His memorial is on high, 
and it perhaps matters little that Haworth is now 
so commonly associated with other names than his. 

That in the seventeenth century some rays of 
Divine truth penetrated into this neighbourhood, 
we may gather from a monumental brass in Ilkley 
Church, which records the death of Captain John 
Heber, of Holling Hall, at the age of twenty-eight, 
with this inscription below— 

“‘ Hope and Fortune, fare ye well, 
Nothing besides Christ,’ 

It is affirmed that Bishop Heber was a descendant 
of this family. 

Iikley was the site of a Roman station, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, A.D. 140, under the name of Olicana, 
in which, says Professor Phillips, we may detect 
the British Liecan (rock). It.is probable that the 
Romans found here a British village so called from 
the rocky edge of Rombald’s Moor, which extends 
above it. There are traces of very ancient fortifica- 


tions and barrows on the moor, where, possibly, the | hig 


inhabitants may have retreated when driven by the 
invaders from their huts in the valley. In the 
harsher speech of the Saxons the Roman name ma 
have become modified into Ylcanley, afte 
contracted into Yikley. The position of the Roman 
fortifications may still be traced in a field behind 
the church, where some few Roman coins, freg- 
ments of pottery, and other remains, haye from time 
to time been dug up. Part of an altar still exists, 
built up in a corner of the church, from which 
Camden copied an inscription, only partially legible 





in his day, and now quite defaced. ‘The portion 
read contained merely the names of the Emperors 
Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius) and Lucius Verus, 
and that of Coscilius, prefect of the cohort stationed 
here. Another stone mentioned by Camden, and | 
now also illegible, commemorated the restoration 
of the fortifications under Severus and Caracalla. 
A stone dug ont of tho Whatfe was dedicated to 
* Verbeia” by Claudius Fronto, another prefect, 
who probably gave that name to his imaginary 
nymph of theriver. TheSaxons have left a memo- 
rial of their presence in the remains of three 
crosses, which stand in the churchyard. They are 


of unequal height, and are covered with rudely 


sculptured figures and scroll-work. It has been 
supposed that they were objects of religious rever- 
ence, the number (three) pointing to the mystery 
of the Trinity; but nothing is really known about 
them beyond the fact of their great antiquity. 
Tikley, then, has been a dwelling-place of man for 
2,000. years, but it looks young and fresh to-day, 
and the talk of the inhabitants is of planting and 
building, buying and selling. 

A house on the south side of the river, overlook- 
ing Ilkley, was formerly one of the hunting lodges 
scattered over this neighbourhood, which formed 
evs of the great Percy fee. At the aoe es no 
ess than eighty manors in Yorkshire, including a 
great part of the district now called Oraven, were 
assigned to a Norman lord, who turned his terri- 
tory into a vast hunting ground, reducing the 
native inhabitants to the utmost misery. Som of 
these, probably, roamed in strong bands through 
the forests, living on the deer, in defiance of tho 
Norman game laws. The peculiar features of the 
country fayoured the o' of these prodatory 


*¢ In Craven’s wilds is many a den 
To shelter persecuted men ; 
Far under ground is many a cave, 
Where they might lic as in the grave, 
Until the storm had ceased to rave.” 


This lawless character, resulting from the miscon- 
duct of their rulers, remained stamped upon the 
people until a comparatively recent period; and 


there are persons living who can remember when 
sheep-stealing was a common offence in the dale. 
One side of a high hill above Bolton bears the 
name of the ‘‘ Buicher’s Shop,” from haying been 
a convenient spot to which the shisey-atealers 
carried the sheep for slaughter. In this respect 
there is certainly a change for the better in tho 
people of the dale, for dishonesty is not now one of 
their prominent vices. 

If we stroll over the bridge, and turn up the 
river in the direction of Bolton, we shall presently 
find ourselyes in one of the most singular country 
lanes to be seen anywhere, The s are rather 
igh, and untrimmed, with just room between 
them for the wheels of a single vehicle, so that the 
blackberry sprays sometimes need to be pushed 
aside as the carriage proceeds. The lane extends 
for some distance, on gvound by no means level, 
and what would happen if two carriages were to 
meet each other it is difficult to imagi In the 
days when it was first marked out as a track 
through the wilds, wheeled vehicles were probably 
Mm a and now there is, happily, little traffic 

ong it. 

Near the small yillage of Nesfield we come to an 
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| elevation, overlooking the Wharfe, on which the 


Romans built a camp, within sight of a smaller 


| stronghold ona hill opposite. The remains of the 
' ditch and yallum, and of the road by which the 


camp was approached, are quite distinct. The few 
relics found here included an urn, containing ashes, 


, and a copper key two feet long. The next hamlet 


| the prope: 





is Beamesley, ® manor which passed successively 
through the hands of several Norman families 
famous for deeds of violence. An old legend, which 
has been adopted by a modern t, says that 
the Mauleveters and Olaphams of Beamesley were 
buried upright in their vault in Bolton Priory. 
No coffins have, however, been found in this posi- 
tion, and it may be hoped that such an exhibition 
of pride in the charnel-house never took place. 

t the side of the road in this village of 
Beamsley, we come in sight of a row of low stone 
cottages, well protected in the front by a stone 
wall, Entering by.a door in the wall, we pass 
through an arched gateway, which divides the 
cottages into a narrow ayenue, leading through a 

to a circular stone building, Opening the 
oor, we find ourselves in a very small circular 
apartment, fitted up with a reading-desk, and a few 
high-backed pews, affording accommodation for 
perhaps twenty persons. From this chapel six 
doors open directly into as many rooms, each of 
which is furnished as a bed-room and sitting- 
room, Several old ladies ap at the doors of 
these rooms, and one of them invites the visitors to 
enter, This building, and tho adjacent cottages, 
are the almshouses founded by Lady Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Pembroke, to whose family much of 
in this neighbourhood onee belonged. 
Charitable bequests, in the shape of money dona- 
tions, the distribution of which necessarily falls 
into many different hands, often are productive of 
evil rather than good, as the Charity Commissioners 
know better than any one; but the building of 
almshouses as a place of refuge for the aged and 
infirm does seem one of the least precarious modes 
in which the money of the benevolent can be in- 
vested. These poor women receive a few shillin 
weekly, and live rent free, and if they are unable 
to wait on themselves they are allowed the privilege 
of living with their friends. Prayers are occasion- 
ally in the chapel by the clergyman of the 


Every mile along this road reveals a new land- 
seape, and sometimes there is an elevation, like that 
af Storith’s Hill, from which, if we ascend, we may 
enjoy a wide and varied view of hill and dale. We 
are now not far from Bolton Abbey. 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 

NO, VII.——SPIRITUAL LIFE IN RAGGED-SCHOOLS— 
RAGGED CHURCH AND CHAPEL UNION—A BAGGED 
CONGREGATION — PRODIGALS BESTORED—“ FETCH 
THEM IN!” 

SPIRITUAL results, ever cumulative and increasing, have 

followed Parents’ Classes. Both fathers and mothers 

have thus been brought to Christ, and by the entire 
revolution ef their habits and lives, have given le 
evidence that Crpagh, Sai Lg m3 rae Py me 
regenerating C) piri y have 

passed from oath unto life, and have new 
creatures, The parents, too, are drawn to the dis- 
interested Christian women who labour so zealously and 





perseveringly for their children, once so wretthed and 
Tagged, now so happy and wearing good clothes—both 
boys aud girls—partially or entirely made up by their 
own hands, 

One school with which the writer was intimately 
associated for years was specially blessed in having 
identified with it, for a considerable time, two remark- 
able persons. The first was the widow of an eminent 
London minister; the other was of humble degree, 
widowed likewise, and in thé furnace of affliction chosén | 
and called, and fitted for special service. Mrs, W 9 iI 
the first mentioned, was the teacher of a Mothers’ 
Meeting, and she, labouring in prayer, by luminous and | 
simple expositions and readings of the Divine Word, and 
by gentle appeals to the mothers, became a blessing | 
to them, Now, and for some years past, she has been | 
on the other side of the globe, and there she is busy for | 
Christ, and a blessing to many still. 

The other, Mrs. B » had singular aptitudes and 
adaptation as the mistress of a ragged-school. Love to 
Christ was for ever glowing in her breast ; and her heart 
yearned over the little ones committed to her care. 
Hers was the wisdom which constant communion with 
the Great Prophet and Teacher secured. But with 
these graces and gifis she united the vivacity—by 
eye, gesture, lip, song, and hands, and a form instinct 
with motion—such as we rather associate with the 
French temperament than with the English. But this 
also was God’s gift; it_ made her pre-eminently useful. 
A marble tablet, erected in Sermon Lane Ragged-school, 
commemorates at once her worth and her services, as well 
as the deep regrets of her surviving friends and fellow- 
labourers. 

Spiritual life in ragged-schools has been a reality from 
the beginning. Genuine conversions have been fre- 
quently the fruit; and besides those who are now ex- 
pending their energies in doing goed, there have been 
happy death-bed scenes, the records of which, when 
read, may well shake the heart with emotion, and fill 
the eyes with tears, Here is one such case :— 

In the Spicer Street. Ragged-school, Spitalfields, a 
boy, whom we will call H.S., was known as the most 
unruly and mischievous in the school. His aim was 
to make others as rebellious as himself, and to annoy 
the teachers in eyery possible way. He was often 
threatened with dismissal, and as often he promised 
reformation, The master one day pointed out a seat 
by his own side, and asked H. if he would make it 
his place, and become his boy. Love gradually drew 
him, and, above all, the Holy Spirit made the Word 
effectual. Illness, and weeks of suffering in an hospital, 
preceded the open avowal, on his return to school, of 
what the Saviour had done for him. His love towards 
those who had led him to Christ was intense. His 
health rapidly failed, Increasing weakness at last made 
him incapable of reaching the school—where, as long as 
he was able, he pressed on others the faithfulness and 
love of Jesus. Sweet and melodious was his voice. He 
was well known in the open-air services in the neigh- 
bourhood, as leading the hymns, He attached him- 
self to one of the missionaries, whom he loved to ac- 
company, gathering a crowd of listeners about them, 
atiracted at first by the sweet and powerful voice of the 
boy. With clear, distinet tones also he sometimes 
poured out his soul in supplication for the people, and 
not unfrequently in reading from the Word. | also 
was the voice of a monitor; wild companions were 
faithfully warned. The dying hour came, and a beloved 
teacher stood by. _His eyelids had fallen, and he could 
not raise them. “ Well, this is kind of you to come 
and see a ragged-school boy. I wish I could see 
you; but, thank God, you are here, I have lost one 
sense, bu& I have a sweet sense of God’s saving mercy 
through Christ Jesus.” Then followed a series of 
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entreaties and appeals to old schoolmates, inquiring of 
them separately, one by one, “ Will you follow me to 
glory? will you? will you?” Some replied “Yes.” 
To others who were silent he spoke in a severe tone, 
saying, “ Well, if you do not care to go to heaven, you 
will surely go to hell.” Then came a message to those 
boys he had not seen, concluding with the words, “I 
wish all the boys were here to see how a ragged-school 
boy can die.” Then, to the weeping master that first 
touched his heart, he turns, “ You dear old S——, I do 
love you. When I see you arrive in glory, I will make 
heaven’s vault ring!” To him he had before said, 
“God is as good as his word ;—peace! it is heaven!” 
The master and his wife watched over him the last 
night of his life, till at last, at a very late hour, they 
went to rest. Tho master’s wife returns after a time, 
and soon after an expression of intense joy kindles in 
his face, his eyes beam with rapture, his eager hand 
points to the glory on which he is entering; he utters 
an exclamation of delight—“ Light! home! light!” 
and then he expired. 


“*Light! light! home! home!’ with the Friend that can never 


chang: ! 
*Mid the boundless stores of a Saviour’s love, unfettered and free to 
range! 
He wai's with him there on high, who watched for him here before ; 
And the song of praise on the ragged boy’s lips shall falter in death 
no more,” 


Such is one specimen of the results of spiritual life in 
ragged-schools. Special prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the schools has been habitual. 
When tidings came to London, in 1858, of the awaken- 
ing in the United States; and again, when the still 
more marvellous manifestation of Divine grace occurred 
in the North of Ireland, in 1859, teachers and others | 
(some of whom had personally visited the scenes of the 
revival in Ulster, and came back full of faith, hope, and 
zeal) felt specially moved to ask for kindred blessings on 
the outcast juvenile population which had been gathered 
into ragged-schools and refuges in the metropolis, In 
the autumn of 1859, the Rev. John Graham, late of 
Craven Chapel,addressed several hundreds of the refugees 
in Bloomsbury, and related to them the work of grace, 
as seen by himself, among children and young people in 
Ireland, urging them also to seek and find a present 
salvation. After the speaker left, the juvenile audience 
sat perfectly still for some time, under the solemn 
impressions made. Then rose from one or more a cry 
of agitation and alarm ; the agitation soon pervaded the 
whole assembly, and prayers for mercy were heard on 
every side. hile some were moved merely by animal 
sympathy, there can be no doubt, from fruits afterwards 
gathered, that the Spirit of God had come down with 
power. Soon after the writer visited and addre-sed a 
great crowd of young people in the same room. When 
te arrived, they were all on their knees, holding’ a 
prayer-meeting of their own. As he ascended the stair- 
case he paused, for he heard, amid deepest silence, the 
voice of one boy pleading earnestly with God. He and 
others had found Christ; he asked that many more 
might be brought into Christ’s fold. And then, with 
touching simplicity, in tones which we can never forget, 
and intensely anxious lest the great enemy of souls 
might mar the gracious work, he cried, “O Lord, keep 
the devil out of this place ! ” 

In the beginning of 1860, in response to the appeal 
of the Loodiana (Indian) missionaries, a general meet- 
ing for prayer was held. The writer sat upon the 
platform of a crowded hall in a North London parish, 
The evangelical vicar of the parish presided; and all 
sections of the one Church of Christ were represented 
there. Just as the first hymn was about to be sung, a 
iagged-school superintendent came up in haste behind 





the platform, and, as the messenger of good tidings, said to 


eee ne et anew oe 


us with deepest emotion, “ Last night we had a glorious 
awakening in our school!” and then added, by way of 
explanation, “ The teachers had been praying for a week 
that the blessing might come.” And the blessing had 
fallen in abundance. 

“The Ragged-school Church and Chapel Union ” is 
another offshoot of the school system, and was inaugu- 
rated in 1853. The “very poor” will not, and do not, 
repair to ordinary churches and chapels, But the poor 
man and woman, even in their rags and wretchedness— 
as experience now amply testifies—will go to a place 
where their poverty will not be flouted by broadcloth, 
by rustling silks and satins, and, it may be, by the 
scornful surprise awakened by their entrance. Hence 
the success of theatre-preaching to.the masses; hence 
the precious results of the Sunday afternoon district 
gatherings, when the City missionary expounds the 
Word of God; hence the importance of the labours not 
only of the Church and Chapel Union, but of those 
separate services held by agents of the Ragged-school 
Union, for which the school-rooms are used on the 
Lord’s Day. 

As to the Church and Chapel Union, it is strictly un- 
sectarian and thoroughly evangelical in its constitution. 
There are now in connection with it fifty-one preaching 
stations, at which there is an aggregate attendance of 
5,000. These stations are scattered all over London, 
and the work performed in them is of the most gratify- 
ing character. The need of such an agency, and of its 
indefinite enlargement, is obvious. For the depraved 
condition of multitudes, the Gospel is the only remedy, 
and it must be brought to bear on them by other in- 
fluences than those which are usual, and this at their 
very doors. In Bethnal Green, for example, there is a 
population of 5,000, and twelve churches, containing 
accommodation for 12,000 people; but the attendance 
averages only 3,400, including children. “The real 
want, therefore,” as is stated in the last Report of the 
Church and Chapel Union, “is not church accommoda- 
tion, as inclination on the part of the people”? What is 
wanted? “Places of meeting to which people can go 
without trouble, dressed in any fashion, and these 
planted numerously in the localities where they are 
specially needed.” 

As to the kindred operations of the preachers of the 
Ragged-school Union, they will be best understood and 
appreciated by the following truthful picture of 


A RAGGED CONGREGATION, 


It is the Lord’s-day; it is twelve o’clock at noon. 
Over the mighty metropolis reigns a Sabbath silence, 
even in those such as Cloth Fair (Jew’s market 
in the East), Golden Lane, Bethnal Green, Somers’ 
Town, and Lambeth, where in the morning hours buy- 
ing and selling have been eagerly plied. Come with me 
from the foot of Holborn Hill towards the offices of the 
new Metropolitan Railway. Diverging to the right, 
and passing along a narrow passage, we climb a steep 
staircase. We turn to the left, and find ourselves 
in what is a ragged-school room all the week, and on 
Sunday evenings too, but which every Lord’s-day is 
used as a ragged church. This is but one out of many 
such churches in London. The work was begun here in 
June, 1852, The first Sunday thirty attended ; at the 
close of that year the average attendance was 167; the 
present average attendance is 220. 

What a motley congregation! It consists of speci- 
mens of all classes, high and low; for, whilst those who 
never had a home attend in large numbers, military and 
naval officers, and members of the universities, are not 
unfrequent members of this strange audience, 

_Here, too, may be seen the nervous features of the 
nigger melodist; the stealthy look of the begging-letter 
impostor, who has failed in his attempts ng and 
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poor; the costermonger and the navvie, 
and out of heart; the pallid and wasted 
forms of those who have just left the Fever Hospital ; 
and the cropped head of tho felon recently out of gaol, 
or of the ticket-of-leave man, who really wants to 
reform, 

The singularity of the gathering is ititensified by the 
fact that it consists of men of many lands, There may 
be seen the bronzed native of Caleutta or Madras; the 
African 1 with earnest, docile aspect; the gipsy, 
with his combined expression of intellect and cunning ; 
the Scotchman, thoughtful amid his degeneracy; and 
the Hibernian, spite. oven in starvation, aid while 
among the ragged he is the most ragged. These and 
many more are here this morning. Yea, “every one 
that is in distress, and every one that is in debt, and 
every one that is discontented,” repairs to this modern 
Cave of Adullam to hear the best tidings'which have 
ever fallen on the ear and heart of fallen and guilty men. 
Their attention is marvellous; there is no glance of im- 
patience at the clock, no token of weariness; they hang 
on the lips of him ‘that speaks, one who for years has 
ministered to this class, and whose deep sympathy, 
animated eye, and action directly appeal to the heart 
and conscience; and words of cheer and of “Come and 
welcome to Jesus Christ,” ofttimes lift them up from 
the mire, and place them at the gate of heaven as it 
stands ajar, and bid them listen to the seraphio song 
of the blood-washed ‘throng. 

This ragged church preacher, Mr. H. G. Hytehe, has 
furnished me with some records of usefulness which ate 
alike so varied, suggestive, and gladdening, that they 
cannot be read without emotions of thankfulness and 
joy. Here are some of them :— 

1, A lad, aged sixteon, a total stranger, meeting the 
preacher in one of the streets of St. Giles’s parish, comes 
up to him and says—“ I heard you preach at Field Lane, 
You took for your text the words of Christ, ‘Compel 
them to.come in.’ I shall never forget it till my dying 
day; it comés into my mind night and day. Yes, it 
comes into my mind when Id rather it did not.” 

2. A poor backslider attended the service one morn~- 
ing. He had been a Sunday-school teacher, and a 
member of the Wesleyan connection. By a life of sin 
he had lost both character and healt, and was in the 
utmost state of destitution, so that he gladly sought the 
shelter of the Refuge. The word came Kome with 
power. His character and portrait had been drawn un- 
wittingly by the preacher ; he saw and confessed both 
his sins and the justice of that chastisement which had 
fallen on him; and returning to his Father with his 


whole h he sought and fonnd peace through the 
Mad of the Lamb _ zien a 

3. r woman, rich in grace, was debarred - 
ness from altending the service for nearly three months. 
‘When she again attended she said—* The savour of 
the prayer-meeting that I attended the Sunday before 
my Mineas has Pagan: a mo, and I have had con- 
stant and joy ever since.” 

4, The Dt before pene the service, had 
earnestly prayed that some enemy of Christ might that 
day be struck down by the “bow drawn at # venture.” 
Ai the close, a young man, who had arrived in London 
the night before for the first time, came up to the desk, 
almost s ess with mental anguish. The sermon, 
he said, recalled past Scenes and seasons of mercy, 
and brought up to me’ his special sins. He was 
prayed with p y after the dismissal of the vongre~ 
gation, and pecs grade replaced the midnight horror 
af hick. dat in which an accusing conscience had 
w soul, 

y, | eopuebap ae are recorded ; one is that of a 

hterman, exceedingly depraved, wito came with his 
pipe in his mouth to annoy her end his lowly 


is mylscrably 
out of wor 





congregation ; but who was converted, and became an 
example and instructor to his former assoeiates in sin, 
“drawing them away from that secret admission to the 
public-house on Sunday morning which is so prevalent 
in the district.” Another case is that of a poor dejected 
woman who had fallen from social status, and, while 
desirous to sin no more, was “harassed by a sense of 
unpardoned sin.” ‘ During one of the services, and while 
the preacher was speaking words of invitation to the 
i she was enabled to say, “ Jesus is mine?’ 

But let us give in fuli the last and seventh case, as it 
is very remarkable. It is that of a fine, aristbcratic- 
looking man, from whom the air and manners of a 
gentleman could not be taken away even by a life of 
Vice and ultimately of extreme poverty. Up to fifty- 
seven years of age (when he sold his commission) he 
confessed mater +~ had age one continued course of 
profligacy, until at length his family, high in position, 
refused’ to’ have any further intercourse with him. At 
the service in the ragged church, like the prodigal, “ he 
came to himself,” and his deep poverty in the body and 
this world led him to see how still more spiritually poor 
and wretched he was in prospect of eternity. He was 
led by the Divine Spirit to the cross; and, after two 
months’ illness, he died rejoicing in Him whose loving 
hand, amidst the wreck of his héalth, wealth, and social 

» had given him both & title and a meetness for a 
ér's house above. Let not any of us, then, Chris- 
tians, despair even of the worst; but, in the words of the 
little dying girl tanght and trained in the ragged-school, 
let us “ Fetch them in, and tell them of Jesus.” 
* Fetch them in, the poor and wretched 
Sin-stained wanderers from the fold ; 


Speak Love's message, low and tender, 
*°Twas for sinners Jesus came.” 


** Forth the Father rans to meet them, 
He hath all their sorrows seen; 
Robe and ring, and reyal sandal, 
Wait the lost ones. Fetch them in! 


‘ Hark! upon the crowded highway, 
‘And amid the city’s din, , 
Sounds a child’s , Sweet and solemn; 
‘Oh, be sure and fetch them int*” 


(To be continued.) 





Bs > me 


FALTER NOT. 


Ox! falter not in bearing the rude cross ! 

Though sore the weight, and deep the wound it probes; 
The wayworn spirit, freed from earthly dross, 

Shall soon stand crowned, and drest in perfect robes. 


Oh | do not falter now; the way, though rough, 
Shows many a sunny spot where thou may’st rest ; 

And heaven’s glad sunlight here were sweet enough, 
Though thou of all things else wert dispossessed. 


‘When gloom and mist are past for ever more, 
How sweet will be the dawning of that day— 

Slow breaking, fair and cloudless, on the shore 
Where every bitter tear is wiped away ! 


How passing sweet and clear will chime the sound 
Of angel voices, waked to welcome thee ! 

How earthly thoughts will fade with their low bound, 
‘When soul and sight aré in eternity / 


Then falter not below ! but fix thine eye 
With faith’s keen vision on a world to come; 
Where mansions are prepared beyond the sky, 
Whose “ light thereof” calls every wanderer home. 
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“MARK WARREN; 


OR, 
“ONWARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
ete 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Ir is cruel to leave me on Christmas Day.” 

Phoebe was sitting by the fire, her face buried in her 
hands, The room looked rather forlorn. There was no 
sign of' occupation to make it pleasant and homelike. 
Phoebe herself was drooping and dejected. When she 
raised her head it was only to wipe away her tears, and 
then she hid her face again. 

Her husband had been away a fortnight. He had 
written to say he was not coming home at present, and 
Christmas Day was on Friday. Christmas Day had 
always been a high day with Phebe. Her mother’s 
cottage had been brightened up to look its best, Holly 
and mistletoe hung from the ceiling, and there was 
plum-pudding and roast-beef for one day at least. Giles, 
too, had a holiday, of course. Dear Giles! Phobe’s 
tears flowed all the faster at the thought of him. It 
was the past in Phosbe’s life that had all the brightness ; 
her present was vacant and dreary. 

She was never intended by Nature to fill a sphere like 
that of Herbert Loftus’s wife. In her own humble home 
she had enough of refinement and to spare. Now, the 
supply ran short every way. Phoebe was gentle, and 


her, or rather returned, for it had flashed across her 
many times before. ‘ 
It was connected with her home. Should she ever see 


it again ? 

Why not? 

The idea assumed a bolder form. 

At first the mere suggestion had made her tremble. 
How could she? Her mother had gone to livein West- 
over. Westover was two hundred miles from Hull, 
That, perhaps, was all the better ; the farther off the less 
fear of detection, And Phoebe had ample means for 
the journey, 

But how dare she? Her husband might return, or, 
if he did not, he would find it out through Mrs. Jecks. 

Mrs. Jecks was as determined an enemy as a woman 
could be, and it was like flying in her very face. 

But, in spite of this consideration, the idea won the 
mastery over her apprehensions. 

It was an idea so full of sweetness and blessedness; it 
healed so tenderly the desperate wounds in Phosbe’s 
heart; it. brought with it such exquisite and.thrilling 
delight. It camerushing onward with such impetuosity, 
hiding with the nc picture it presented that 
dubious future that would have to be met some time, that 
Pheebe could not resist it, She has half resolved already. 

The resolve has given her life and energy. She springs 
up and stands thinking. Her eye is bright, her faco 
glows. Yes, she will do it, come what say th 

It is a desperate step, but Phoebe is desperate, and 


quiet, and domestic; she might have passed current well, | reckl 


and her origin not have been suspected; but this did not 
satisfy Herbert. He wanted to give her grace and style, 
and here all his gocwe eeecnese Phoebe grew unhappy 
and discontented. The fret of her daily life caused her 
beauty to fade; her yearning after home well nigh broke 
her heart. But she was as far from becoming the ac- 
complished and distinguished Mrs, Loftus as she had 
ever been. 

Herbert had found this out some time ago, and he had 
settled it in his mind that his marriage was a mistake. 

And go had Pheebe. 

Were the days to come over again, when the grand 
gentleman from Hull paid court to her, Phoebe would 
have hesitated; she would have weighed her peaceful 
home against this dreary splendour, and home would 
have weighed down the scale. And were those days to 
come te Herbert, he would have placed his passing fancy, 
and his desire of bringing up some young creature to 
realise his ideal, in comparison with the companionship 
of a refined and educated woman already up to that 
ideal; and he would have chosen the latter. 

Still, there might have been mitigations. Had Her- 
bert removed the barrier between Phoebe and her friends, 
she would have borne his tutoring with patience, if not 
with satisfaction. 

But Herbert’s ideas of the pinnacle to which he had 
raised Phiebe were too exalted. 

What was it, after all ? 

“ Everything,” he thought, to a girl in her position ; 
enough to recompense her for home and relations, for 
days of solitude, for liberty itself. He had given her his 
name; what more could she want? Let him come and 
go as he pleased, more prosperity was left to her than she 
could ever have hoped for. 

But what was it, after all ? 

In Phosbe’s eyes a shadow and a mockery, a thing of 
no esteem whatever, by the side of what she had given to 
obtain it. 

And Phoebe was right. It was hard to tear up the old 
moorings, and drift out into that wider sphere before her. 

It was doubtful whether she ever would. 

Phoebe’s face, as she sat by the fire, was an index of 
what was passing in her min 

First came sorrow and tears; then an idea occurred to 





less, too. 

“The worst come to the worst,” she thinks, “it will 
only be separation.” 

his word, terrible as the grave to an affectionate 
heart, has feeble power over Phoebe, She has grown 
familiar with it; she has considered it on every side. 
It does not alarm her as it should do, or as it would 
have done some time ago, 

There are those other links so sweet and strong. She 
had felt, in all its bitterness, the severing of these; and 
her heart is not bound to Herbert as it is to her mother 
and to Giles. The sympathies of husband and wife have 

ped off from other. 
he remembrance of her mother and of Giles makes 
her tremble with excitement. She will certainly go. 

But how is she to go? She has formed a plan, an 
old plan it is; she has lacked the courage, as yet, to 
carry it out. Mrs. Jecks is gone heme for a week ; that 
occurrence is all in her favour, for Phoebe means to go 
to-day. There is no time to lose, 

She rings for her maid, and announces ‘the fact that 
she is about to pay a visit. It was hard work to look 
sees Pheebe tried, but did not succeed as well as 
might be hoped. 

his ordeal passed, she dispatched the girl on an 
errand, and so got rid of her. 

Then Phosbe flew to her room to make p tions. 
She had ascertained when the train started, and that she 
could reach Westover at night. Late, indeed, it must 
be; but what matter, since she was going home? How 
was she to be dressed? Here wasa difficulty. She did 
not wish to be recognised. She was afraid to wear her 
silks and jewels; besides, it would be a relief to put 
them off. 

This is how she would dress. 

There is a bundle in her wardrobe, tied up in an old 
cotton handkerchief. It has in it the costume Phebe 
came in—the print gown, and washed shawl, and the 
bonnet with its new ribbons. Phobe locks the door, 
and hastily changes her attire. It amuses her, as she 
stands before the glass, to see what a difference her smart 
clothes have made in her appearance. But say what 
you will, the print dress makes her feel all the happier. 

he seems to have put off half her sorrows with that 
rustling silk she has thrown upon the floor ! 
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Now comes the dangerous moment! When she is 
fully dressed she unlocks the door, and listens, All is 
silent. No one is there to watch, Mrs, Jecks being 
absent. Then Phosbe, trembling in every limb, darts 
down the stairs, and out into the street. How violently 
she was agitated! She did not dare to look behind her, 
or around her, pita’ Spe seemed that of an enemy, 
The whole street was of spies! 

Pheebe’s mind was in a terrible confusion; it had no 
great strength of its own; and when she had fairly 
launched in her enterprise, all its consequences bristled 
up before her. Once she thought she would return, so 
thoes had her heart failed her; and once she 
nearly dropped to the ground with actual terror, for she 
came face to face with her maid. Whether the girl saw 
her Phoebe did not stay to determine. She had reached 
a cab-stand, and in a few minutes was bowling along to 
the station. 

N vy but the remembrance of home upheld her. 
If she could only reach it safely and without hindrance, 
these terrors would be amply repaid. She would think 
of nothing but home, 

Still her terrors continue. In fear and trembling she 
leaves the cab, and plunges into all the noise and bustle 
of the station. The+train is not quite ready to start, and 
she has to dodge about, in of a discovery. But 
though she fancies that all eyes are upon her, only one 
person recognises her. It is the careworn woman who 
rode with her on her journey to Hull, By a curious 
coincidence, they not only met, but they got into the 


same carriage. 

And then the engine shrieks and whistles, and Phoebe 
is on her way to Westover. 

She would like to have been silent. She feared this 
woman, as if she had known her history, and the 
an sad times which had befallen her. She drew 
herself into a corner, and tried to avoid the woman’s 
eye. But it was of no avail; the woman was resolved 
to claim her for an acquaintance, and began to talk. 

“ Happen you’ve been a good spell at Hull?” said 
she, beginning the conversation. 

“ Rather so,” replied Phoebe, hesitating. 

“It has taken the colour out of your cheek, that I 
can tell you,” continued the woman ; “ _ don’t look 
half so fresh as when I saw you before, Have you been 

ing with a friend ? ” 
“Yes,” said Phoebe again, hesitating and embarrassed. 
a you’re going home, I suppose. Where do you 
ve 


“ At—at— Westover.” 
“8odoI; only my husband went off to Hull, and I 
followed him. I’ve buried three children in Hull.” 

“ Have you?” 

Pheebe’s eyes glistened with sympathy. She thought 
of a tiny grave, and of a little head resting on its white 
couch, and two fair eyes that had opened on this trouble- 
some world only to close again. She remembered this, 
and wept silently. The woman’s face was hardened ; 
she did not weep. 

“There are the fewer mouths for me to feed,” said 
she, “ and I’ve five left now.” 

Phorbe shrunk into herself, and tried to hold her 

; but the woman was resolved to talk. 

“Whereabouts do you live in Westover?” she asked, 

“We have—my mother has only just come to live 
there,” faltered Phoebe. 

e ts her name ? ” 

* Silverwood.” 

Phoebe trembled as she said it; her own shadow 
would have frightened her at that juncture. 

“ Silverwood! There’s Giles Silverwood, as is ’prentice 
to old Michael Warren. Is he any relation? ” 

“ Yes, he is my brother.” 


li 


have thrown off a 


Phebe. “I heard he had a sister that married badly, 
and disgraced herself.” 


Pheebe felt a choking sensation. 
“T married badly!” cried she, unguardedly; “who 


dare say 20 ?” 


“Oh! and whom have you married, then?” asked 


the woman. 
Phoebe gasped for breath. Gentle as her nature was, 
she could have thrown off her tormentor as she would 


tile. For no torture could have 
been more acute than that which this woman inflicted. 
One thing was in Phoebe’s power—she could leave the 
carriage and get into another: and she did so the mo- 
ment the train stopped. But, alas! it was only to fall 
into a new terror. 

A train was starting from the station in an opposite 
direction to the one in which Phoebe was going, It passed 
60 slowly that, as Phoebe stood for a moment on the plat- 
form, she could see into the carriages. A pale, stern face 
was looking from one of the windows, and Phosbe had 
almost uttered a cry of fear and of despair; for it was 
Herbert Loftus, and he was going back to Hull, 





CHAPTER XXII. 

“JT puBLisH the banns of marri between Giles 
Silverwood, bachelor, and Margaret Warrea, spinster, 
both of this parish. This is the third time of asking. 
If any of you know just cause or impediment,” &o. 
Nobody did, ap tly, for, a moment after, out 
burst the clear ringing voices of the Westover choristers, 
and the congregation rose with one accord to join in the 
song of praise and thanksgiving. 

Giles and M: were to be married on Christmas 
Day; and you might suppose that the look of abstrac- 
tion on Margarets face, and her sealed lips, were because 
she was thinking of the new home and new life that was 
before her. But it was not so ; she was thinking simply 
of Mark. 

She had not heard from him lately. Her last letter 
had not reached him, and had that very morning been 
returned to her. He had left his lodgings, and the 
landlady did not know where he was gone to. This 
circumstance had plun Margaret into a sea of 
anxiety and trouble. Giles did not know of it; he had 
been very — getting his house ready for Margaret’s 
reception, and had not seen her thatday. He had a 
thousand things to say to her as they walked home, and 
he wondered what made her look so downcast. 

But though Margaret was not thinking of her mar- 
riage, other people were; every one took an interest in 
Michael Warren’s daughter. When the lovers 
down the nave, after the service was concluded, people 
talked good-naturedly of Giles being a fine fellow, and 
Margaret an excellent wife in prospect ; and what a good- 
looking couple they would make. And though it would 
be a marriage in humble life, it was confidently expected 
that the cathedral would be full on the occasion. 

But a handsomer couple than Giles and Margaret 
were abroad that day, and whispers were afloat about 
them. 

Isabel Clare was radiant with —— The storm 
about Phoebe had blown over; at least, nothing had 
come of it, and Herbert had been kind and cordial as 
usual. Rumours were afloat among the gossiping 
circles in Westover about the gentleman who was stay- 
ing at the precentor’s, and Miss Clare’s manner towards 
him, Isabel gave vague and evasive replies to these 
rumours, She contrived, too, that Herbert should be 
seen with her in publio oftener, perhaps, than his own 
inclinations would have dictated. He was with her, 
and she was leaning on hisarm. The Westover world 
considered this fact as placing the match beyond all 





“Indeed!” And the woman fixed her eye keenly on 


question, 
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Miss Handley was not far off; she had. her own 
especial clique of gossips with her, and such remarks as 
these were rife among them :— 

“ So Miss Clare is going to be married,” 

“Well, she has got something by waiting. What a 
handsome man Mr. Loftus is! ” 

“Ts his name Loftus? I wonder where he comes 
from?” 

“ Will it be a grand wedding, I wonder?” 

“Very, I suppose. I have heard the is fixed,” 

“ And the happy couple are to set off for Rome im- 
mediately after the ceremony.” 

“ And they have taken a house in Westover.” 

“TI suppose he is immensely rich.” 

* Well, it is something to be lucky.” 

“If they don’t live like cat and dog.” 

Gertrude Handley got rid of lier clique as soon as she 
could, She had seen Herbert leave Isabel at her own 
door, and walk towards the gardens open to the inha- 
bitants of the Close. She joined him. 

“A fine morning, Mr. Loftus, Are you going to have 
a stroll before dinner ?” 

“Yes, for a few minutes,” replied Herbert, smiling. 
He knew she was come to pump him about something. 

“JT want a walk myself,” said Gertrude, turning with 
him through the gate, “so we may as well go together.” 

Mr, Loftus was not surprised, only a little bored; he 
regarded Miss Handley as an especially troublesome, in- 
quisitive old maid, and would have been very glad to 
have avoided her, but escape was i ible when a lady 
{no matier what her age) so fi y volunteered her 
company; it was, of course, next te impossible for a 
gentleman to refuse it. He bowed politely in reply to 
Miss Gertrude’s proposition; and. she added, simpering, 
and lowering her voice, “ But I hope people won’t make 


remarks upon me, as they have been doing about you | Y° 


and Miss Clare.” 

“Remarks! What remarks?” said Herbert, sharply ; 
so sharply that Gertrude was, for the moment, dis- 
comfited ; but she rallied instantly. 

“Weil, you know, people will talk—Westover people 
especially; they are terrible gossips all of them !” 

“Indeed! But I am not aware how either Miss 
Clare or myself can furnish them with matter for 
gossip,” replied Herbert, coldly, 

Don’t you? Now [should have thought you knew 
more of the world, Mr. Loftus.” 

“What do you mean, Miss Handley? You speak 
riddles this morning.” 

“IT mean that—that Miss Clare is the belle of West- 
over, and has refused no end of offers,” 

“Well?” 

* And treated our local beaux with indifference and 


* And that people began. to say she would never be 
married at all,” 

“ Well ? » 

“ Because she could not find any one to her mind,” 

“Well?” 

* And then you came upon the carpet.” 

Herbert knitted his brows. 

“ And she paid you a great deal of attention.” 

No answer. 

“ And you have gone about with her everywhere.” 

Still not a word. 

* So that itis the current report of Westover——” 

“ What is ?” said Herbert, quickly. 

“Phat you and she are engaged to be married!” 

Miss Gertrude had walked and talked, and never 
looked up once into her listener's face, When she had 
brought out this final piece of intelligence, she did look 
up to see how he looked. But Herbert Loftus was a 
match for Gertrude Handley any day. He knew better 





than to take her into his confidence, His lips were 
compressed, and his face was stern, but nothing was 
written there that Gertrude could read. They walked 
on in silence, Gertrude felt crushed; she did not know 
why or wherefore. It was unconscious influeuce, for 
Herbert had not said a word. 

‘When they reached the gate again, Herbert raised his 
hat in token of adieu, and passed out, So her grand 
pumping expedition came to nothing, 

She went to the precentor’s the next morning in fear 
and trembling. ‘She would not for the world have 
Isabel know what she had done. 

She entered the house with a fecling that something 
had happened, A portmanteau lay in the hall, strapped, 
and direvted— 


HERBERT LOFTUS, Esq. 
HULL, 


Gertrude felt conscience-stricken; it was she who 
had driven him away. 

There were voices in the drawing-room, and she 
thought she had better keep out of sight, 

Mr. Loftus was taking leave of Isabel. 

Life has many comparisons—it is a journey—it is a 
sea—it is a battle. 

The sea is more like it than anything. There are 
long stretches of glassy waves, smooth and treacherous, 

Isabel had had the most experience of these last. Her 

leasuré-boat had glided bravely onward, with colours 

ying and banners streaming, and youth and beauty 
at the helm. What thought was there of the rising gale, 
or the little cloud gathering on the horizon, or the un- 
fathomable depth below? ‘The weather is changing, 
Isabel, though you do’ not understand the sign; and 
ur vessel is not seaworthy; atid there aré rocks, and 
Shoals, and quicksands, and billows ready to toss their 
snowy arms and rock you to destiiction! To-day is 
but the beginning of sorrows! There may be ship- 
wreck—there is always danger of it int these seas ! 

But shipwrecks of this kind take i silenitly—they 
make no commotion in nature. heart may be 
tossed from wave to wave; it may have fought, and 
struggled, and buffeted; it “ay have wrestled in its 
last agony, and gone down perished ; but noise- 
lessly a8 the falling of an autumn leaf. All afound it 
things ay as they always were—nothing is ruffled or 


Isabel stands by the fire the same as usnal; there is 
nothing to denote a storm; but within her breast 
a storm is raging fiercely !—it tears her very heart- 
strings! Herbert bas told her he is going; he has ex- 
pressed no grief at parting, no wish to see her again. 

Where is her pride? . It would be of Service now. 
Alas! Isabel's love his pide too deep for pride to bo of 
any avail !—it has itself firmly ; its ramifications 
spread on every side, True, it has begun in error and 
self-deception ; but Isabel has been queen in Westover, 
and she did not think of being so restated ! Her motto 
has been like Cagsar’s, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

And yet, here is this man indifferent to the very last! 
She writhes under his coolness. She lays her hand on 
her bosom, as if to vag Ba? inward storm from break- 
ing forth! If it does break forth it will be in tears, 
for love has softened Isabel, and made her tender—at 
least, to Herbert. 

It is a desperate struggle. She cannof let him go 
away! He might have seen, at a glance, how deeply 
interested she was in him; perhaps he did; but he had 
formed his plan, and was not to be moved from it. He 
had behaved with all tho discretion in his power; his 
intercourse with Miss Clare had been on the footing of 
strict friendship. He was not responsible for any one’s 
folly or infatuation; but he would cut short his visit. 
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That is all that could be expected. He did not choose 
at the eleventh hour to blurt out that he had a wife, 

He took leave of her. Isabel’s cold, trembling hand 
might have conveyed by its touch what she was su(ffer- 
ing. She tried to speak, but failed, Now the storm 
is past her control ; it hurries her beyond herself. She 
would retire if she could, but it is too late!—the cloud 
has burst, and here are the tears, warm, passionate, and 
womanly ; tears that might have eased if they had not 
betrayed her ! 

Herbert retained his self-possession, though Isabel’s 
was gone, 

He was sorry, he said—alluding to her late illness— 
to see her still so weak and unnerved; but she knew 
how short his time was, and that steam waited for no 
man, Would she have her maid summoned, or should 
he send for Miss Handley ? 

“No, no!” cried Isabel, passionately. “I want no 
one! Mr. Loftus!” exclaimed she, bringing out the 
words amid a very storm of tears and agitation ; “do 
you not see—that—that——” she stopped. 

The proud head lies the lowest sometimes! Here is 
Isabel in a depth of humiliation. The humblest of her 
admirers might ride over her rough-shod ! 

Herbert. was unshaken; he perfectly understood the 
nature of her feelings, but he was unshaken—perhaps a 
little di ! Isabel’s beauty had not moved him in 
the leasé; neither did her only too evident affection. 
bier sg forced it on him unasked, and must take it 


She had sunk into a chair, for her trembling limbs 
refused to support her! He stood by her like a minister 
of justice, she thought, harsh and inflexible ! 

But craftily, and not without delicacy, he put another 
construction on her words; he said, coldly, he had 
“little doubt but that she was annoyed and distressed, 
as he had been, through certain reports which he 
understood were current in Westover. He was as sorry 
as she could be about them; but he trusted to her 
sense of justice to exonerate him from blame! He 
should, of course, put an end to his visits; at least, for 
om. time.” Then he repeated his chilly farewells, and 

eft her ! 

Gertrude heard him come down stairs, and slunk out 
of his way. His servant took up his portmanteau, as 
he stepped into the carriage that was waiting for him, 
which immediately drove off ! 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

“T wave done for myself!” was Phoebe’s exclamation 
when the train which carried her husband onwards had 

“ What will become of me ?” 

There was little time for reflection. She had to enter 

a carriage, allin haste and trepidation, and think over 
the matter at her leisure. 
Herbert might guess where she was gone. There had 
been shadows on the path of the event which had come 
to pass to-day. Phoebe had threatened it once, if not 
twice. Herbert most likely would settle in his own 
mind whither the bird had flown. 
This was the only circumstance in the case that 
amounted to certainty. All beyond was invoived in 
mystery and doubt. It was a quagmire in which Phebe 
dared not set her foot. 
Should she have lost the. train and turned back after 
her husband ? 
It would not have availed her much; the deed was 
done, and the consequences might happen just the same. 
Besides, she would lose her visit home. That would 
be too tantalising. No! the cup was at her lips, she 


must drink. 
It was a cold, starlight night. The frost breathes 





may. A life of luxury has unknit the robust frame 
of the country girl. She suffers as much as any lady 
in the land. 

But here is Westover. The cathedral spire is seen as 
clear as can be in the moonlight. Phoebe has reached 
the end of her journey, and springs from the carriage. 
Happy moment !—thrice happy! She is at home! 

All trembling with joy and excitement, her thoughts 
in a tumult, her heart beating violently, she turns in 
the direction where her mother lives. She knows whero 
to find her; Giles told her in the only letter that ever 
came into her hands—16, Duke Street—and Pheebe asks 
her way, and learns that the street she is in will lead her 
there at once. 

Oh, Phoebe! Phoebe! grasping at the prize so dearly 
purchased, did it never occur to you what it might cost ? 
By this time Herbert Loftus is at Hull! No matter; 
here is the street, and the very house ! 

Pheebe stood a moment and looked through the win- 
dow. The firelight flickered on the face of the eight-day 
clock, Phoebe’s friend from infancy. There was the 


the hearth. 

But where was her mother ? 

Phoebe felt a strange misgiving. The arm-chair was 
set by the wall, as if it had not been used of late. She 
well nigh fainted. 

But some one with a firm, quick step came up to the 
door, unlocked it, and went in. 

He would have locked it again, but that Phoebe pushed 
it open and rushed in, 

“ Giles! Giles!” 

She was hanging round his neck, sobbing and laugh- 
ing all at once. She wound her arms about him, and 
smothered him with kisses. She could not speak for joy 
at seeing him again; but did he recognise her ? 

Oh, yes, in a moment. He knewthe gown, and shawl, 
and bonnet, as if she had worn them yesterday. But he 
did not seem half so, rejoiced as Phoebe expected. Her 
courage again failed her. Itwas not such a reception as 
she had fancied. 

* Giles, dear Giles ! speak to me.” 

Giles shook his head. He had retreated from her, and 
was looking at her narrowly. 

“ Phoebe, why are you not in black ?” 

“Tn black, Giles ?” 

“ Yes, for your mother.” 

Pheebe uttered a cry. She staggered and would have 
fallen, but Giles caught her. She was insensible for a 
few moments, and he bathed her forehead and gave her 
a restorative. When she recovered, he stood at some 
distance from her, as if the link that once united them 
could never do so again. Phebe rocked herself to and 
fro, and wept passionately. When she was quite ex- 
hausted, she leaned her head upon the table and moaned. 

Giles did not speak. He began to prepare supper; he 
was his own housekeeper, it seemed. When everything 
was ready, he opened his lips. 

“What will you have to eat, Phoebe?” 

“T cannot eat. You are very cruel, Giles,” sobbed 
Phebe, 

“ Tt is you who have been cruel. I wrote to tell you 
that your mother was ill, and you did not answer. I 
wrote again; I said she would die: there was still no 
answer, And she did die.” ‘ 

“ Giles, I did not know—I could not!” cried Pheebe, 
in a paroxysm of despair. “My husband destroyed the 
letters.” 

“Then, curse him!” and Giles struck his clenched 
fist upon the table ; “curse him !” 

Phoebe had flung herself upon the floor; her head lay 
at Giles’s feet. He stooped down, then raised himself, 
without touching her. 





ieily in at the windows. Phebe shivers, and well she 





“No, I will not lift you up,” said he; “lie there, and 
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}ing for the year in a few days. Once a year 





repent! You killed my mother, Phoebe! she died of a 
broken heart!” 

Pheebe groaned, but did not speak. 

Giles stood a moment, stiff and unbending as if he 
were made of adamant. Then he stooped again, and 
raised her. He seated her in a chair, put back her long 
tresses, and began to chafe her hands in his, 

He thought for a little time that she would die; but 
she did not. She gradually recovered her composure. 
She made Giles sit by her; she would not let him tell 
her of her mother ; she could not bear it then, nor could 
he. Butshe made him comfort her and soothe her, and 
she kept his hand fast locked in hers, and laid her head 
upon his shoulder, and wept again till nature could do 
no more. 

And Giles carried her upstairs, and laid her on the 
bed, and watched beside her till she slept. And then he 
went down and paced the room till morning. 

And this was Pheebe’s coming home! 

(To be continued. ) 








Depariment for Poung Peoph. 


TOM COD AND MRS. LOBSTER. 


AnounD a certain rocky island the deep tides 
ebbed, and flowed, and sobbed, and the waves 
rolled and dashed. The waters were so deep that 
the fish could come up to the very rocks. At the 
foot of one of these rocks, far down, near the 
bottom, was a young Tom Cod, Serene and 
playing. He was a very beautiful fish, dly 
inferior in colour to the speckled trout of the rivers. 
He was young, and felt that he could do almost 
anything. He would dart off like & flash of light, 
and then back again—sometimes whirling round, 
sometimes rolling over, and cutting all manner of 
capers. Pretty soon he discovered an old Lobster, 
slowly creeping along among the rocks that lay on 
the bottom of the sea. 

“ Pray, Mrs. Lobster, what are you up to? How 
slow you move! Can you not rush, and dash, and 
fly through the water as I do?” 

‘““Why, Master Tom, that is not my nature, 
My food and home is down among the rocks, I 
feel safer to be here.” 

‘* Well, what a homely creature you are! Those 
two great claws—what do you do with them?” 

‘* ‘With the big, coarse ono I crack the shell-fish, 
thus”—and she seized and instantly crushed a large 
oyster—‘‘ and with the other, why, if you will just 
a your tail into that claw, I will show you oer 
’ beawtifully it will seize and hold a fish.” 

‘* And what are those long, very long horns for ? 
They are longer than your whole body.” 

‘‘ These are not horns, Master Tom,” 

‘* ‘What are they, then ?” 

“They are feelers. When I want to go to sleep, 
or.when I want to eat, I just lay them over my 
baek, and let them stick out béhind me, and then, 
~ any fish comes near to bite me behind, I feel him 

oye.” 

“* And what do you then do?” 

‘*T whirl round instantly, and present my claws 
to his fishship, and he makes off,” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Lobster, I would like to know how 
~ grow? Does your shell stretch, or grow latger? 

‘ou don’t seem larger than you did @ year ago, 
when I was very small and y Si 

“Nor am I any larger. But I do all my grow- 
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| throw off my shell, and then swell and grow, and 
put on a new Shell. It takes some days, but it is 
nice to come out once a year in a new house.” 

“And do you actually go naked till the new 
shell grows and hardens?” 

“ T certainly do.” 

‘“‘ Why don’t the fish eat you up when you are 
8o soft, and havo no claws to defend yourself?” 

“Ah! there’s the advantage of haying my home 
down among the rocks. When I am about to shed 
my shell, I dig out a hole under some frock, just 
big enough to creep into, and there I go, and no 
fish can get at me. I lie there safely, till all the 
process of shedding my shell and getting into a 
new one is completed. It is a delightful and safe 
home, and I am perfectly happy in it.” 

“That would not suit me,” said Tom Cod. “I 
want room to play, and to pick up my food 
wherever I find it. There, now, don’t you see 
that naked clam? See how quickly I have him!” 

A clam, you must know, isal kind of scallop. 
Like the rest of its tribe, oysters included, it has a 
deceptive way of opening its shells quite wide, and 
then, when it gets any unfortunate victim within 
the circle of its valves, it closes them with a bang, 
and eats him at its leisure. Fish are very fond of 
them, and so fishermen are in the habit of using 


them as bait, 

Poor Tom! He grabbed the clam, and the hook 
in it caught him. He writhed, and struggled, and 
groaned ; but the hook was fast, and the line was 
strong; and when Mrs. Lobster last saw him, he 
was being drawn straight up to the top of the 
water, and she heard the poor fellow and 
floundering in tho boat. 

“Oh!” said she, ‘‘those colours on poor Tom 
are beautiful, and doubtless it is a fine thing to be 
able to swim anywhere, and to dash up and down 
through the deep waters; but, after all, is not my 
humble home, down among the rocks, the safest? 
Has not the Great Master of the seas given me my 
full share of blessings, though I must live in the 
very depths of the seas, and creep over the sands 
and the rocks? I will be th , humble, and 
contented.” 

Wise Mrs, Lobster! How much more happy we 
should all be, if we could feel that God has meted 
out the bounds of our habitation, and in wisdom 
given to each the lot which is best for him? We 
will not envy those above us. They meet with 
hooks and dangers that we know not of; and if we 
are true and faithful in our lot and condition, wo 
shall be rewarded as fully as if we could gambol 
and play in all the fashions and gloties of earth. 
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15, What man four hundred followers led astray ? 

16, What king a leper was to his last day? 

17. What woman long months watched beside her dead? 
18. What holy prophet was by ravens fed? 


19. What captain proud was killed in the same hour 


Which saw defeated all his vaunted power? 

# 7 * * * * ¥ 
If these initials are combined, 
In them a precept you will find ; 


A precept old, which tells us whore 
We may tind comfort, hope, and cheer. 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE,” 
—_e— 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH—(continued). 


Tose three wild shricks of Kenrick’s had been 
heard; he did not know it, but they had been heard. 
The whole coast was in general so lonely that you 
could usually pace it for miles without meeting a 
single human being, and it never even occurred to 
him that some one might pass that way. But it so 
happened that the boisterous weather of the last 
few days had cast away a schooner at a place some 
five miles from St. Winifred’s, and Walter Eyson 
had walked pking aps to ene eck, a was 
returni © cliff, e ed the spot 
where aeomiak was, they had heen Gravetactied it 
then horrified by those shrieks, and while they 
stood listening another came to their ears, more 
piercing, more heart-rending than the rest. 

‘Good Heavens! there must be some one down 
there!” exclaimed Walter. 

“Why; how could any ono haye got there?” 
asked Charlie. 

“‘ Well, but didn’t you hear some one scream ?” 

‘+ Yes, several times. Oh, Walter, do look here!” 
Charlie pointed to the traces on the cliff that some 
one had descended there. 

‘““Who could have wanted to got down there, I 
wonder ; and for what pessible purpose ? ” 

‘Do you seeiany one, Walter ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t; there’s nothing but the sea.” For 
Kenrick, crouching under the cliff, was hidden from 
sight, and now the tide had come up so far that, 
from the summit, none of the shingle was yisible. 
“ But what's that?” 

‘Why, Walter, ds a straw hat; it must be one 
of our fellows down there; I see the ribbon dis- 
tinctlydark blue and white twisted together.” 

‘Dark blue and white! why, then, it must be 
some one in the foot-ball eleven: Charlie, it must 
be Kenrick! Heavens! what can have happened?” 

“Kenrick!” they both shouted at the top of their 
voices. But the cliff was high, and the wind, mo- 
mentarily rising toa blast, swept away their shouts, 
and although 7 paseak might have heard them dis- 
tinctly under ordinary circumstances, they now 
only mingled with, and ore new form and body to, 
the wild madness which terror was begi to 
kindle in his brain, So they shouted, and no 
answer came, 

‘No answer comes, Charlie; but there’s some 
one down there as sure as we are here,” said 
Walter. Charlie had already begun to try and 


said Walter, seizing him and dragging him up 
again, you mustn’t try that—nay, Charlie, you 
really must not, If it’s possible, Z will.” He tried, 
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descend the face of the cliff. ‘‘ Stop, step, Charlie!” | word 
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but three minutes showed him that, however prac- 
ticable a descent might be, an ascent afterwards 
would be wholly beyond his power. Besides, if he 
did descend, what could he do? Clearly nothing; 
and, with another plan in view, he with difficulty 
reached his former position. ‘ 

** Nothing to be done that way, Chazlie,” At that 
moment another cry came, for. Kenzick, in a mo- 
mentary lull of the wind, had fancied that he had 
heard sounds and voices other than those of his 
perturbed and agitated fancy, ‘‘Ha! you heard 
that ?” said Walter; and he shouted again, but no 
sound was returned, 

‘* We must fly to St. Winifred’s, Charlie; there’s 
a boy down on the shore beyond a doubt. You stay 
behind if you like, for you can’t run as fast as me. 
Pm afraid, though, it’s not the least good. St. 
Winifred’s is three miles from here, and long before 
T’ve got help and come three miles back, it’s clear 
that no one can be alive down there; still we must 
try.” And he was starting when Charlie seized his 
arm. 

“Don’t you remember, Walter, the hut at Bryce’s 
cove? There’s an old boat there, and it’s a mile 
and a half nearer than St. Win’s.” 

‘* Capital boy, Charlie!” said Walter; ‘‘ how good 
of you to think of it—it’s the yery thing, Come!” 

They flew along at full speed, Walter taking 
Charlie’s hand, and saying, ‘‘Never mind stretching 
your legs for once, even if you are tired. How well 
you run! we shall be there in no time.” 

They gained the cove, flew down the steep narrow 
path, and reached the hut door, Their summons 
was only answered by the furious barking of a dog. 
No one was in, 

‘‘ Never mind, there’s the boat; we must take 
French leaye.”’ And Walter, springing down, 
hastily unmoored it. 

‘‘Wah! what a horrid old tub, and it wants 
baling, Walter.” 

‘‘ We can’t stay for that, Charlie boy; it’s a good 
thing that Semlyn Lake has taught us both te row, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes; don’t you wish we had the littlo 
‘ Pearl’ here now, Walter? Wouldn’t we make it 
fly, instead of this oranky old wretch?” 

‘Well, we must fancy that this is the ‘ Pearl,’ 
and this Semlyn Luke,” said Walter, wading up to 
the knees to launch the boat, and springing in 
when he had given it the final shove. 

They were excellent rowers, but Charlie had 
never tried his skill im a sea like that, and was 
timid, for which there was every excuse, 

‘* How very rough it is, Walter,” he said, as the 
boat tossed up and down like an egg-sholl on the 
high waves. ‘ 

“‘ Keep up your heart, Charlie, and row steadily ; 
don’t be afraid.” 

‘No, Walter, I won’t, as you’re with me; but— 
Walter?” 

** Well?” 

‘* Tél be dark in half an hour.” : 

“ Not quite, and we shall be there by that time ; 
we needn’t go far out, and the tide’s with us.” So 
the two brave brothers rowed steadily on, with only 
one more remark from Charlie, ushered in by the 


* Walter ?” 
** Anything more to frighten me with, Charlie ? ” 
he answered, cheerily; ‘‘ you shan’t succeed.” 
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** Well, Walter,” he answered, with a little touch 
of shame, “‘I was only going to say that, if you 
look, you’ll see that your oar’s been broken, and is 
only spliced together.” 

** T’ve seen it all along, Charlie, and will use the 
oar gingerly; and now, lie, I see you're a little 
frightened, my boy. I’m going to brace you up. 
Rest on your oar a minute. 

He did so. ‘ Now turn round and look.” 

He pointed with his finger to a dark figure, now 
ernie: seen, cowering low at the white cliff’s 

oot. 

‘Oh, Walter, I’m ready! I won’t say a word 
more.” And he leant to his oar and plied it like a 
man. 

It is a pretty, a delightful thing, in idle summer- 
time, to lie at full length upon the beach on some 
ambrosial summer evening, when a glow floats 
over the water, whose calm surface is tenderly 
rippled with gold and blue. And while the children 

ay beside you, dabbling and paddling in the wave- 
ets, and digging up the ridges of yellow sand, 
which take the print of their pattering footsteps, 
nothing is more pleasant than to let the transpa- 
rent stream of the quiet tide plash musically with 
its light and motion to your very feet; nothing 
more pleasant than to listen to its silken murmurs, 
and to watch it flow upwards with its beneficent 
coolness, and take possession of the shore. But it 
is a very different thing when there rises behind 
you a wall of frowning cliff, reseree imacces- 
sible, affording no hope of refuge; and when, for 
the golden calm of summer eventide, you have the 
cheerless drawing in of a loud and stormy February 
night; and when you have the furious hissing vio- 
lence of rock-and-wind-struck breakers for the 
violet-coloured margin of rippling waves—knowin 
that the wind is wailing forth your requiem, an 
that, with the fall of every breaker, unseen hands 
are ringing your knell of death. 

The boy crouched there, his face white as the 
cliffs above him, his undried limbs almost power- 
less for cold, and his clothes wetted through and 
through with RiP rep aside every moment 
the dripping locks of hair which the wind scattered 
over his forehead, that he might look with hollow, 
remoue? eyes on the Death which was advancing 
tow him, wrapping him already in its huge 
mantle-folds, calling aloud to him, beckoning him, 
Seeing Sie to the very bone with the touch of its 
icy . 

And the brutal tide coming on, according to the 
pitiless, irreversible certainty of the fixed laws that 
governed it—coming on like a huge, wallowin; 
monster, dumb and blind—knew not, and reck 
not, of the young life that quivered on the verge of 
its advance—that it was about to devour remorse- 
lessly, with no wrath to satiate, with no hunger to 
appease. None the less for the boy’s presence, 
unregardful of his growing horror and wild sus- 
pense, it continued its uncouth play ene about 
the rocks, springing upwards and stretching high 
hands to pluck down the cliffs ; seeming to laugh as 
it fell back shattered and exhausted, but unsub- 
dued ; charging up sometimes like a herd of wild, 
white horses, bounding one over the other, shakin 
their foamy manes ; hissing sometimes like a b 
of huge sea-serpents, as it insinuated its winding 
streams among the boulders of the shore. 

It might have seemed to be in sport with him as 





it ran first up to his feet, and playfully splashed 
him—as a bather might sp. @ person on the 
shore from head to heel—and then ran back a; 
for a moment, and then up a little er, 
till, as he sat on the extreme line of the shore, and 
with his back huddled up close against the cliff, it 
first wetted the soles of his feet, and then was over 
his shoes, then ankle deep, then knee-deep, then to 
the waist. Already it seemed to buoy him up; he 
knew that in a few moments more he would be 
forced to swim, and the last struggle would com- 
mence, en 
His brain was dull, his senses blunted, his mind 
half-idiotic, when first (for his eyes had been fixed 
downwards on the growing, encroaching waters) he 
caught a glimpse, in the failing daylight, of the 
black outline of a boat, not twenty yards from him, 
and caught the sound of its plashing oars. Ho 
stared eagerly at it, and just as it came beside him 
he lost all his strength, uttered a faint cry, and 


slipped down fainting into the waves. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 
ON THE DARK SEA. 


Boys 
upon their oars, with splash and strain, 
rhite with foam the woah 4 and purple sea, 
EURIPIDES. 
In a moment Walter’s strong arms had caught 
him, and lifted him tenderly into the boat. While 
the waves tossed them up and down they placed 
him at full length as comfortably as they could— 
which was not very comfortably—and though his 
clothes were streaming with salt water, and his 
fainting fit still continued, they began at once to 
row home. For by this time it was dim twilight; 
the wind was blowing great guns, the clouds were 
full of dark wrath, and the stormy billows rose 
higher and higher. There was no time to spare, 
and it would be as much as they could do to pro- 
vide for their own safety. The tide was already 
bumping them against the cliff at the place where, 
just in time, they had rescued Kenrick; and in 
order to get themselves fairly off, Walter, forget- 
ting for a moment, pushed out his oar and pressed 
against the cliff. The oar was weak 
enough already, and instantly Walter saw that his 
igorous shove had weakened and displaced the old 
aluing of the blade.. Charlie too observed it, but 
neither of them spoke a word; on the contrary, the 
little boy was at his place, oar in rullock, and 
immediately smote lightly and in good time the 
surface of the water, splashed it into white foam, 
and pulled with gallant strokes. ‘ 
They made but little yp Ae the waves pitched 
them so high, and dropped em with such a heavy 
fall between their rolling hs, that rowin 
became almost impossible, and the miserable ol 
boat shipped quantities of water. At last, after a 
stronger pull than usual, Walter’s oar creaked, 
ry and gave way, flinging him on his back. 
The loosened twine with which it had been spliced 
was half rotten with age; it broke in several 
laces, the oar blade fell off and floated away; and 
alter was left holding in both hands a broken 
and futile stump. s 
‘My God! it is all over with us!” was the wild 
cry that the sudden and awful misfortune wrung 
from his lips; while Charley, shipping his now 
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useless oar, clung round his brother’s neck and 
cried aloud. The three boys—one of them faint, 
exhausted, and speechless—were in an unsafe and 
oarless boaton the open tempestuous sea, weltering 
hopelessly at the cruel mercy of winds and waves; a 
current was sweeping them they knew, .ot whither, 
and the wind, howling like a hurricane, was driving 
them farther and er away from land. 

‘Oh, Walter! I can’t die, I can’t die yet; and 
not out on this black sea, away from every one!” 

‘‘ From every one but God, Charlie; and I am 
with you. Cheer up, little brother! God will not 
desert us.” 

Oh, Walter! pray to God for you and me and 
Kenrick i prey to him for life.” 

“We both pray, Charlie.” And folding his 
arms round him—for now that the rowing was over, 
and there was nothing left to do, the little boy was 
frightened at the increasing gloom—Walter, calm 
even at that wild moment, with the calm of a clear 
conscience and a noble heart, poured forth his soul 
in words of supplication, while Charlie, his voice 
half stifled with tears, sobbed out a terrified response 
and echo to his prayer. 

And after the prayer Walter’s heart was lightened 
and his spirit strengthened, till he felt ready in 
himself to meet anything and brave - fate ; but 
his soul ached with pity for his little brother and 
for his friend. It was his duty to cheer them both, 
and do what could be done. Kenrick had so far 
recovered ag to move and say a few words, and the 
brothers were by his side in a moment. 

‘‘ You have saved my life, Walter, when I had 
given it up; saved it, I hope, to some purpose this 
time,” he whispered, unconscious as yet of his 
position; and he dragged up his feet out of the 

ol of water in which they were lying at the 

ttom of the boat. But gradually the situation 
dawnel upon him. ‘‘How is it you're not 
rowing?” he asked. ‘Are you tired? Let me 
try; I think I could manage.” 

“* Tt would be of no use, Ken,” said Walter; “I 
mean that we can’t row,” and he pointed to the 
broken oar. 

‘““Then you have saved me at the risk, perhaps 
at the cost, of your own lives. Oh, you noble, 
noble Walter!’ said Kenrick, the tears gushin 
from his eyes. ‘* How awfully terrible this is! 
seem to be snatched from death to death. Life and 
death are battling for me en ae yes, eternal life 
and death too,” he whispered n Walter’s ear, 
catching him by the wrist. ‘‘ All this danger ‘is for 
me, Walter, and for my sin. I am like Jonah in 
the ship; I have been buffeting death away for 
hours, but he has been sent for me, he must do his 
mission, I see that J cannot escape; but, O God, I 
hope that you will escape, Walter. Your life and 
Charlie’s must not be spilt for mine.” 

It was barely light enough to see his face, but it 
looked wild and aggard in the ragged gleams of 
moonlight which the black flitting clouds suffered 
to b forth at intervals; and his words, after 
this, were too incoherent to understand. Walter 

saw that the long intensity of fear had rendered 
him half delirious and not master of himself. Soon 
after he sank into a stupor, half sleep, half exhaus- 
tion, and even the lurching of the boat did not 


“No, no, Charlie; there, at your hand upon 
his heart. You see it beats ; he is only exhausted, 
and in a sort of swoon.” 

‘* But he will be pitched over, Walter.” 

** Then I'll show you what we'll do, Charlie. We 
must make the best of everything.” Walter lifted 
up the useless rudder, pulled out the string of it 
to lash Kenrick safely to the stern bench by which 
he lay, and took off his own coat in order to cover 
him up that he might sleep; and then, anxious 
above all to relieve lie’s terror, the un- 
selfish boy, thinking only of others, sat beside him 
on the centre bench, and encircled him with a pro- 
: arm. And, as though to increase their 
misery, the cold rain to fall in torrents. 
‘Oh, Walter, it’s so cold, and wet, and stormy, 
and pitch dark. I’m frightened, Walter. I try not 
to be, but I can’t help it. Take me on your knees 
and pray for‘us again.” 

Valter took him on his knees, and laid his head 
against his own breast, and folded him in his arms, 
and wiped his tears; and the little boy’s sobs ceased 
as Walter’s voice rose once more in a strain of in- 
ee Walter, God : 

es ter, must grant that prayer; I’m sure 
he must; he can’t reject it,” said Charlie, simply. 

‘*He will answer it in the way best for us, 
Charlie; whatever that is.” 

‘* But shall we die?” asked his brother again, 
with a cold shudder at the word. 

‘*Remember what you said just now, Charlie, 
and be brave. But even if we were todie, could we 
die better, little brother, than in doing our duty, 
and trying to save dear Ken’s life? It isn’t such a 
very terrible thing, Charlie, after all. We must all 
die some time, you know, and boys have died as 
young and younger than you or me.” 

‘* Ay, but not like this, Walter: out in these 
icy, black, horrid waters.” 

‘* Yes, they have indeed, Charlie; little friendless 
sailor-boys dashed on far-away rocks that splintered 
their ships to atoms; or swallowed up when their 
vessels foundered in great typhoons, thousands of 
miles away from home and ween in unknown 
seas; little boys like you, Charlie; and they have 
died bravely, too, though no living soul was near 
them to hear their cries, and nothing to mark their 
graves. but the bubble for one minute while they 


“‘ Have they, Walter ?” 

‘‘ Ay, many and many a time they have; and 
the same who called for their lives gave them 
courage and strength to die, as he will give us, if 
there 1s need.” 

There was a pause, and then Charlie said, ‘‘ Talk 
to me, Walter; it prevents my listening to the 
flapping and plunging of the boat, and all the 
other noises. * alter, £ think . . « I think we 
shall die.” i 

“Courage, brother; I have hope yet; and if we 
die, we will die like this together—I will not let you 
go. bodies shall be washed ashore together— 
not separated, Charlie, even in death.” 

“You have been a dear, dear good brother’ to 
me. How I love you, Walter!” and as he pressed 

et closer to him, he said more bravely, ‘‘ What 
ope have you then, Walter?” 

“Look up, Charlie; you see that light?” 





rouse him any more. 
“Walter, he’s asleep, or—oh! is he dead, 
Walter ?” asked Charlie, in horror. 


‘ee 


**Yes; what is it?” 
‘‘Sharksfin Lighthouse; don’t you remember 
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seoing it sometimes at night from St. Win’s ?. Yes; 
and those lights twinkling far off ara St. Win’s. 
Those must be the school lights; and those long 
windows you ¢an just see are the chapel windows. 
They are in now, or the lights wouldn’t be 
brn aoe some of our Eaton pane 
, an n—are pra us; m 
lanes missed us since tenntionn 

‘* How I wish we were with them |” 

‘* Perhaps we may be in; and all the wiser 
and better in heart and life for this solemn time, 
Charlie. If we are but carried this wind and 
current within hearing of the li i 

The Sharksfin Lighthouse is built on a 
high rock two miles out at sea. I have watched it 
from Bleak Point on a bright, warm summer's day, 
when the promontory around me was all ablaze 
with purple heather and golden gorse, and there 
was not breeze enough to shake the wing of the 
butterfly as it rested on the blue-bell, or distarb 


the honey-laden bee as it murmured in the thyme, { use. 


Yet even then the waters were seething and boiling 
in never-ending tumult about those hideous sunken 
rocks; and the ocean all around was hoary as with 
the neozings of a thousand leviathans floundering 
in its monstrous depths. You may 
ave on a wild Feb night ; how, in the 
rush of the Atlantic, the tern breakers beat about 
them with tremondous rage, till the whole sea is in 
angry motion like some demon caldron that seethes 
over roaring flame. 

Drifting along, or rather flung and battered 
about on the current, they within near sight 
of the lighthouse; and they might have thanked 
God that they no nearer, for to have 
nearer would have been certain death. The white 
waves dashed over it, enveloped its tall strong 
pillar that buffeted them back,.like a noble will ‘in 
the midst of calumny and eution ; they fell 
back hissing and diseomfited, and could not dim its 
silver or quench its’ flame; but i¢ glowed on with 
steady lustre in tho midst of them—flung its victo- 
rious Bs of splendour over their raging motion, 
warned from the sunken reef the mariner, 
and looked forth untroubled with its broad, calm 
eye into the madness and fury of the tempest- 
haunted night. 

Through this broad track of light the boat was 
driven, and Walter shouted at the top of his voice 
with all his remainin a The three men in 
the lighthouse fancied indeed, as they acknowledged 
afterwards, that they had heard some shouts; but 
strange, mysterious, inarticulate voices are often 
borne upon the wind, and haunt always the lonely 
wastes of foamy sea. The lighthouse men had often 
heard these unexplained wailings and weird screams, 
Many a time they had looked out, and been so con- 
tinually deceived, that unless human accents were 
unmistakable and well-defined, they attribute these 
sounds to other agencies, or to the secret pheno- 
mena of the worst storms. And even if they had 
heard, what could they have done, or how have 
launched their boat when the billows were running 
mountain high about their perilous rock ? 

Oharlie had been quiet for a long time, his face 
hidden on Walter’s shoulder ; but he had seen the 


gins which the light threw across the waves, and | Many 


ad observed that they had mally been driven 
through it into the blackness again, and he asked, 
“ Have we passed the lighthouse, Walter?” 


guess what they Dea 
y | death, then death means: rest and hea: 





(Oh 1 a7 80h burnin 

‘Oh, Iam s0 hungry, an ing with thi 
Oh, what shall we do?” : Hor 
__ ‘Try not to think about it, Chaxlie; a little fast- 
"sdubother Ving, pewed ng. whieh fity. 0 

r Inng pause, wh 

more closely to each other, ‘and their hearts boat 
side by side, and then Charlie anid, in a barely arti- 


whisper— 

“ Le gt 

‘‘T know what you are going to Charlie,” 

rs pp meng e boat fs nearly up to my knoe, nd 

‘* We have shipped a great , you know.’ 

i Yeu; end beetdon haters” : 

“Yes, it is lp a ree rind 
my putting you down trying w ean do to 
bale the water out?” 

“Oh, Walter, don’t pnt me off your knee; don’t 
let go of me.” 

‘* Very well, Charlie; it wouldn’t be of much 
Good God!” cried the little boy in a paroxysm 
of agony, ‘‘ we are sinking, we are: dandéxing!™ 

They wound their arms round each other, and 
Walter said, ‘‘It is even so, my dazling brother. 
th is near, but God is with us; and if it is 
_ ‘ ven, Good- 
bye, Charlie, good-bye; we will be close together 


till the end: 
(To be continued.) 








"WARE POISON !--No. I. 
§* Noisome weeds and poisonous plants have their uses.” 


Now that the time has come for roying through the 
fields and along the hedgerows—now, while the 
flowers abound, and the bright fruitsand berries will 
soon assume their tempting hues, a word of ¢aution 
may prove useful. Let these friendly pages convey 
to the reader a lesson he will know how to turn to 
account, Perhaps but few are aware—at all events, 
remember—that many of the most admired orna- 
ments of our pastures, woods, and gardens contain 
Within them the elements of disease and death. 
Yet so it is; and in many instances the poison is 
of so powerful a nature as that a few seeds or 
berries, a stem, or a root, may injure health, and 
eyen destroy life, Thisisno oxaggera ted statement, 
as is proved by the occurrence from year to year 
of fatal accidents, snag by the pets) essness and 
ignorance of children and adults, 

It is our intention to point ont in this paper ry 
few of the most dangerous plants which are found 
in our island, and which, by the frequency of their 
ecourrence, and their resemblance to wholesome 
wegeiahles, are exceedingly liable to cause mis- 
cnier, 

One of the eaxliest flowers, which, though rare in 
the wild state, is very common in gardens and 
shrubberies, is the mezereon, so well known for the 
luscions scent of its purple clusters of flowers, which 
cover its straight, rod-like branches before the leayes 
appear. Almost every part of this plant is acrid to 
the taste, and its bright scarlet blossoms, so beautiful 
to the eye, and so like currants, are highly poisonous. 

children, attracted by their peigete appear- 
ance, have suffered from eating Fouror five 
will suffice to produce serious illness; and Dr. 
Thornton mentions that his little sister died in con- 
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sequence of eating a small number only of these 
bright fruits,. Surely this shrub ought not to be 
planted within reach of children. Another species 
of mezereon, known by the name of the spurge 
laurel, is frequent in woods and thickets. It is an 
evergreen shrub, two or three feet high, with leaves 
somewhat resembling those of the common laurel, 
and growing in cireular rows round its stem. Its 
pale, yellowish-green flowers a 
the berries, when ripe, are 
the mezereon, are poisonous, 
In May the poet’s narcissus blooms; its pure 
white flower, with the small cup in the centre, 


, and, like those of 


for its loveliness and sweet fragrance. It has, 
however, poisonous qualities; the bulbs producing 
sickness and irritation, and the scent of the flowers, 
delicious as it is, brings on a headache and a kind 
of stupor, if too much inhaled, This is the plant 
so celebrated by the ancient Greek writers; its 
name is derived from a Greck word signifying 
stupor or insensibility, doubtless with reference to 
the peculiar effects produced by its fragrance. 
Theré are several species of this plant—the daffodil 
and jonquil, among others—which have the same 
deleterious effects, thon h in less degree. 

Very common under hedges and in woods is the 
well known arum, called by country people “‘ lords 
and ladies,” and cuckoo pint. This curious, unique- 
looking plant is too well known to need description. 
From the centre of the spotted shining leaves rises 
the curious club-shaped column, sometimes greon, 
sometimes rich purple, around which are the seed 
vessels, which in the autumn enlarge and change to 
a brilliant red; these bright-coloured berries, on a 
short thick stem, remaining alone, when the rest of 
the plant has died down. ‘They are yery poisonous, 
though the birds eat them readily. The leaves 
have in a few instances beon eaten by children, 
producing the most distressing consequences; the 
tongue became swollen, and convulsions followed ; 
in two cases death was the result. The root, which 
is about the size of a nutmeg, is highly acrid when 
taken out of the ground, but after being dried or 
subjected to the action of heat, it is good for food. 
In Portland Island, in Dorsetshire, where the plant 
grows in great plenty, the roots are collected by the 
peasantry, and both there and at Weymouth the 
powder. or flour made from them is eaten, under the 
name of Portland sago. In times of famine it has 
been largely used as food by the poor people. The 
wise woman who first discovered its properties re- 
ceived a reward from the Society of Arts. 

Another common and beautiful ornament of our 
hedges is the wild bryony, with its large vine- 
shaped leaves gracefully twining among the bushes, 
and its numerous long curling tendrils hanging 
upon every spray. This wild trailing plant is very 
elegant, and its briliant red berries add to its at- 

tion, y ap in autumn, and children 
should be cautioned against eating them, for they 
look tempting, but will cause sickness. * 

Every one who wanders in woods and thickets 

knows the pretty little modest wood-sorrel, which 
ws especially around the trunks of decayed trees. 
ne of our poets thus describes it :— 





* The some effects aro produced by the fruit of th 
known binck bryony, that common iietin we and 
with its h leaves, twining stems, and scarlet 


well. 





r in March, and | Ste 


tipped with crimson, is well known, and admired’ 





* Now from the stumps, with bright green mosses clad, 
Pluek the wood-sorrel, with its light green leaves 
Heart-shaped, and triply folded ; and its root 
Creeping like beaded coral.” 

The agreeable acid flavour of the leaves of this 
plant has led to their use as salad. But, however 

ing their taste may be to the palate, and 
though a small quantity may be innocuous, yet 
¢ cantion should be observed in eating it, for it 
is a fact that, when taken in quantity, it prodnees 
serious illness. The juice of the plant is an acid, 

ing deleterious properties, and is used to 
extract stains and ironmoulds. 

We will speak next of the Umbellifere, or parsley 
tribe, a remarkable and numerous group of 
plants. In Britain there are about sixty species, 
many of them supplying us with articles of food 
and medicine, but others possessing very baneful 
characteristics. The carrot and parsnip are two 
of the vegetables obtained from this tribe; and 
the celery, parsley, and fennel are all well-known 
kitchen plants ; while the carraway, and anise, and 
some others are used for relish and for medicine. 
Every one knows at a glance their peculiar vegeta- 
tion ; their long, hollow, furrowed stems, fern-like 
leayes, and tiny flowers, arrayed upon short foot- 
stalks, in the manner of an umbrella; there isa 
general resemblance among them all, and the 
wholesome and poisonous ones are the more likely 
to be confounded. 

One of the most familiar is the fool’s parsley, as 
itis called, a eommon weed, which, when rubbed, has 
a fotid, disagreeable smell, very different from that 
of the parsley, for which it has sometimes 
been mistaken. When in flower it may be easily 
distinguished by three small leaflets, placed onthe 
outer part of the small umbel, slightly resembling 
a bird’s claw. This plant, says ene of our reeent 
authors, has long had a bad name, but until 1845 
no fatal case of poisoning by itseems to have been 
recorded. In spring of that year a child five 
years old ato a few of the somewhat bulbous roots 
in mistake for young turnips. She was soon after 
seized with pain, followed by sickness. Death 
ensued within an hour from the time she had eaten 
the roots. An instance likewise happened in Ger- 
many a few years ago, im which the leaves wore 
taken in soup, in place of parsley. In that case the 

atient died at the end of four-and-twenty hours. 

any similar mistakes have oceurred, producing 
more or less illness. Another of this tribe is the 
water hemlock, or cowbane, which grows in ditches 
and about the margins of rivers. It is a very fatal 
plant to horned cattle, if they chance to eat it when 
the leaves are quite young, as it grows among the 
water grasses, of which they are fond. The whole 
herb is poisonous, not only to brutes, but to the 
human frame,'as it causes sudden inflammation in 
the stomach; and there have been a few instances 
in which children haye suffered from eating the 
roots, taking them for parsnips. 

Another nearly-allied species, perhaps the most 
poisonous of the whole tribe, is the water dropwort, 
which grows in watery places, and about the banks 
of rivers. It is alarge plant, rising from two to five 
feet high, and, when not in flower, nearly resembles 
celery. Its roots bear also a great similarity, both 
in taste and appearance, to parsnips, and in conse- 
quence several accidents have occurred. Mr. John- 
son, in his work on British poisonous plants, 
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mentions that, some years back, a number of con- 
viets working upon the river bank near Woolwich, 
found a quantity of roots of this plant. Struck by 
its resemblance to the well-known vegetables just 
mentioned, seyenteen of them ate it. In a short 
time nine of the number went into convulsions and 
became insensible. One died in five minutes, 
another in a quarter of an hour, a third in an hour, 
and a fourth a few minutes after. Two more ex- 

ired a few days later. They seem to have eaten 
both leaves and root. This plant grows abundantly 
on the banks of the Thames in the lower part of its 
course. 

Several other plants belonging to this tribe, na- 
tives of this country, are considered poisonous, and 
all its species should be regarded with suspicion ; 
but the most renowned of the whole is the hemlock, 
whose very name is a sound of fear. It is found on 
hedgebanks and the borders of fields all over the 
island, and though not in great abundance in the 
more southern counties, in the north of England is 
one of the commonest weeds. It may easily be 
known by its tall, smooth, glossy green stems, 
dotted with spots of brownish purple, usually attain- 
ing to a height of two or three feet. Its root, like 
most others of the Umbellifere, is tapering in shape, 
like a parsnip. Every part of the plant has a strong, 
unpleasant smell, which distinguishes it at once. Its 
poisonous nature has been known for a great length 
of time, but its valuable medicinal uses are of more 
recent discovery. It is doubtful whether this is 
the renowned hemlock of the ancients, which the 
Athenians used as a poisonous draught, to which 
they doomed their state criminals, and of which 
the illustrious Socrates drank. The probability 
seems that it is the same. 

Several instances have occurred in which the 
leaves have been eaten by mistake for parsley, it is 
supposed from the seeds having been sown with 
those of the latter plant. It has also been taken in 
soup, in place of other culinary herbs. The effects 
upon the nervous system are terrible ; insensibility 
and paralysis of the limbs preceding dissolution, 
which has sometimes followed within an hour or 
two after the poison has been taken. It should be 
always carefully rooted out of pasture land, as it is 
injurious to several of the domestic animals. 








INVOCATION TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


ALL is darkness here below ; 

Trembling with slow pace I go, 

Fearing at each step a foe, 
Lurking to destroy, 


Holy Spirit, flame divine, 

Let thy bright effulgence shine 

Into this poor heart of mine, 
Bringing with it joy. 


Sore my heart is, worn with pain, 
Wearied with the conflict vain ; 
- Sin repulsed, aye comes again, 
Bearing with it grief. 


Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 

Messenger of peace and love, 

For thee I strain my eyes above, 
Seeking thy relief. 


Earthly jays fade one by one ; 

Earthly hopes I now have none; 

My earthly course is well nigh run, 
Leaving not a trace, 


Holy Spirit, on thy wing 

Joys eternal to me bring-- 

Hopes eternal in the spring, 
Gazing on thy face. 








Piterary Hotices, 


———— 


Thackeray, the Humourist. and the Man <, Letters: the 
Story of his Life. By THkopORE Taytor, Esq. 
London: J. C. Hotten, Piccadilly. 


“TIME will assuredly do justice to his memory.” With 
these words Mr. Taylor closes his “Story ” of Thackeray’s 
life. We sincerely hope that the prophecy will prove 
correct, as assuredly justice has not been done to the 
genius and memory of the great novelist by the ill- 
written, hasty, and careless sketch which now lies before 
us. There is, perhaps, no class of work so interesting as 
the well-written story of a great author’s life. It is a 
glimpse behind the scenes, where we see the man him- 
self, with all the paint and patches, which he wears when 
before the public, washed off; and it is interesting’ to 
examine how much of the real, true man we had been 
accustomed to see when dressed up as the novel-hero in 
the page of fiction. This is especially true of Thackeray ; 
the story of his life would have been particularly inte- 
resting. From his writings we can scarce guess what 
manner of man he was. Was he peevish, dissatisfied, 
discontented, as we see him through the medium of 
“Vanity Fair?” Was he endued with deep and true 
feeling, as we discover him in “Esmond?” Was 
he full of benevolent and generous sentiments, as 
we view him in “The Newcomes?” ‘The story of 
his life would, we had hoped, let those who had 
read his works with pleasure know all this—and we 
find nothing of the kind. The book before us was com- 
piled in hot haste, immediately after the great writer's 
death, so that the temporary excitement might win for it 
a circulation which its intrinsic merits could not have 
obtained. A long rigmarole about a squabble at a club, 
a few extracts from speeches, and anecdotes obtained 
from the garbled accounts of Thackeray’s life which ap- 
peared in the newspapers, form its chief contents. Like 
the churchwarden of a parish, the biographer seems to 
have sent the poor-box round, and succeeded in col- 
lecting nothing but coppers, and most of them bad 
ones. Surely such an offering as this is a poor one to 
lay upon the altar of Thackeray’s genius? It would 
have been far better for the author’s fame, though 
erhaps not so good for his purse, to have waited a 
ittle longer—till he had had time to make a better 
collection of anecdotes and incidents in the life of 
Thackeray than these stories, which have long been 
going the round of society—which have so long passed 
current that the image and superscription are well- 
inigh effaced, and they are scarcely recognisable as the 
originals, 

We trust that some more careful and elaborate bio- 
graphy of the purest English writer of our age will be 
given to the public. Still, if any one will be satisfied 
with a sketch of Thackeray’s life in a more convenient 
form than a file of the newspapers published at the time 
of his death, they will have it in Mr. Taylor’s volume, 
and, from what we have said above, we feel confident 





they will not be disappointed, 
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T MANUFA 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. _ 
GLENFIELD: PATENT STAROH, 
. USED IN THE ROYAL: LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1969. 
all Grocers, Chandlers, dc. dc. 


and CO., Giascow an Lowpor. (3 


USQUEB YN E: 








OF ALL CHEMISTS. = ( 
TOOTHAGHE I$ INSTANTLY CURED 
BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


| bbe? ie of hem ene ry. alsa eyry a stopping, = saves 
e 8. per et, or ree for Gfieen stampe, J. R. 
CoorgeR, Chemist, Maldstone, ™ seis (27 


THE -PATENT CAZELINE OIL 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, - : 
gra tre ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
4 to burn in the Patent Caseline Lamps, or in any Para; 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. ™ 
The Patant Caze.ine Ort possesses all the requisites which have so 
been as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is from any 
objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
adapted for use in the draw: 8 and parlours of the affluent; while, in 
point of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people, By 
ite use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle. 








The homes of the aa may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light, } 
Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom | 
for its sale, For terms 0; TY apply to | 

| ASSELL. SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fencnuncy Street, Lonpow. [6 


REMAREABLE CURES. 
TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE, 
KERSHAW'S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT is pre-eminently suc- 
| cessful in the cure of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbage, | 
| Epilepsy, Paralysis, Indigestion, Sprains, Inactive Liver, Asthma, Back | 
#| Weakness, Bronchial and Spinal Affections, Nervous Debility, Throat | 
Disease, Rheumatic Gout, Exhaustion, &c. 

To the Kershaw Belt belonga the exclusive merit of being comfortuble 
in wear, causing no abrasion to the skin, acting by the aid of the skin | 
moisture only, easily acjusted to any part of the body or limbs, and very 
durable. The highest medical testimony is in favour of its particular | 
mode of operatior, 

A New Belt can be had on trial for a month, free of charge, for the | 
great majority of ailments, or for others for a longer period, at a small 
cost, To be purchased only after proved efficiency. ‘Testimonials sent 
free, Prices, 53. to 15s. ; extra power for extreme cases, 30s. to 5Us. each. | 
Mr, Bearp, Sole Licensee, 167, Regent Street; City Depdt, 11, 

, Crooked Lane, King William Street. 


| 
CASSELL’S } 


POPULAR HAND-BOOKS, 














| 12mo, cloth, 1s, each ; free by post for 13 stamps. 
| AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS; containing an | 
| endless variety ef Winter Evening Amusements for Youth. 
| BOOK-KEEPING, by Single and Double Entry: 
| | at? Ditto, extra, 1s. 6d. each Set. ; 
BUSINESS ; a Dictionary of Terms used in Commerce, H 
CHESS; containing a clear Exposition of the Game, Laws of Chess, | 
Technical Terms, Advice to Young Players, &c. &c. The Game of | 
| “DRAUGHTS " is also explained in this Volume, 
| CIVIL SERVICE; a Complete Guide to Examinations for the various 
Departinents in the Civil Service. ; | 
DOMESTIC RECIPES; including Cookery,-and a variety of valuable 
| and interesting information. 
| ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
| EMERGENCIES; containing Hints and Cautions*as to the.common 
| - Casua‘ties of Life. ss . 
i ETIQUETTE; a Complete Guide to the Usages of Polite Society. 
} GARDENING. By GrorGe GLENNY. 
i HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY. Containing the Best Rules for the 
Preservation of Health, with a Description of the various Functions 
| of the Human Body as affecting its General Health. (Just Ready.) 
HOW TO CoLOUR A PHOTOGRAPH IN OIL OR WATER, 
INVESTMENTS; a complete Account of the Public Securities, Rail- 
way Shares, Foreign Stocks, and other means of Investment. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; with Eighty Wood Engravings. 
OUR DOMESTIC PETS; containing Descriptive Notices of favourite 
Birds, and other Animals, the Mode of Preserving them in Health, uc. 
| PHOTOGRAPHY;; including Descriptions of all the Various Processes 
in use, the Rest Method: f Performing them, the Causes of Failure, &. 
| RAILWAY SITUATIONS ; including the plete System of Railway | 
Accounts and Returns. 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J. THOMPSON'S 


KALYDOR SOAP; 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the complexion, In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d, and 6d, ‘able’ 


per Tablet. : 
: J. THOMPSON, | 
6, KING ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C,, 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. {9 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


APPY. HEALTH. However provident — however 
careful man may be, he is still destined to be assailed by sickness, 

and it is wisdom to be provided with a remedy 
The Ointment and Pills discovered by Proyesson Hottoway are ac- 
knowledged by every person who has 
merits in coring all outward diseases and other g 
violenee, mineral poisons, or scrofulous taints. This Ointment 
heals all descriptions of ulcers, and subdues inflammations. These Pills 
purify and strengthen; and thus, even in moderately-good health, occa- 
sional doses of them prove highly beneficial by their tendency to pre- 
serve the body from impyrities and weaknesses, whence sesious ailments 
frequently arise, : {il 


FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


pus excellent. Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, ilious and Liver Complaints, Sick Head- 
ache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders 
of the Stomach and Bowels; and for elderly people, or where an occa- 
sional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all Obstrac- 
tions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the sex, Depres- 
sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, 











| and Sallowness of the Skin, and giving a healthy, Juvenile bloom to the 


complexion. 
Sold at Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box, by all Medicine Vendors. (7 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Wholesale and Retail Houses, or Private Parties purchasing Sewing 
Machines, will do well by paying a visit to the 


LONDON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
12, FINSBURY PLACE NORTH, 
Where the justly-celebrated Wheeler and Wilson's, and all the best 
Makers’, are kept on sale. 
PURCHASERS TAUGHT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Illustrated Prospectuses free by post. 


Every description cf work carefully and expeditiously done by ex- 
perienced hands. {3 
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WIND PILLS 


[THESE Pills have now obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tion as the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indi- 
= — poe ei = me kindred complaints. Of all Ve 

li 8. 9d., or free jt for 14 or 33 stamps, fi 
Woodcock, Chemist, Lincoln. win eerie air 


ST SSE 
ANTIQUITIES, CURIOSITIES, ORNAMENTS. 
_ JACKSON'S CEMENT 
Surpasses in neatness, in st 
cheapness, and retains its veteat on 
climates, It has stood the test of time, 
and in all qu®'ters of the world. Sold 
by Chemists, &¢. and wholetale by the 
Trade Houses, A Sample Bottle per 
a Post, free for 14 Stamps from the 


2 ~ Proprietor, 
STRANGEWAYsS, MANCHESTER. (15 
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Bottle of the 
Genuine Article, 


Wrapper of every 





Weekly, 1d:; Monthly, 5d. and.6d, ; 
PRINTED ON FINE TONED PAPER, 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN: 


COMPRISING 
THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS, 
AND 
With an ILLUSTRATED Lite op 
an D LIFE OF BUNYAN, b 
BROCK, Bloomsbury Chapel. ‘Notes by the Rev. Rt MAGUIRE 3A: 
Mlustrations b Be C, SELOUS, Esg.,. Painter of the Grea f 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, La 


Ludgate Hill, London, he rs 
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: s moder uae 14, if full of rich ' prope 
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Used in the Palaces of 


THE QUEEN: 


and the 


PRINCE OF WALES 


| MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 
Beeanse it is less wasteful, and because a little goes further than any 

| other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists. Ironmongers, &c. 

| RECKITT AND Sons, London Bridge, E.C., and Hull. (17 





OND’S PERMANENT MARKING _INK. 
| The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 
| NAMES, INITIALS. upon household linen, wearing apparel, ke. 
| N.B. —Ow ing to the great repnte in which this Ink is held by fam'lies, 
| outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, which do 
| Ot possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore 
| be carefal to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE 
| STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine, Sold 
by all respectable ‘chemists, stationers, &c., in the United Kingdom, 
price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 

NOTICE.—REMOVED from 28. Long Lane (where it has been 

established nearly half a century) ‘to 
| 10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, F.C. (25 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


Ts used by thousands of Families, for raising Bread, with half the trouble, 
and in a quarter the time required with Yeast, "and for rendering 
Puddings and Pastry light and wholesome. 

Dr. Hassatt remarks, “The ingredients of which it is composed are 
pure and good, and none of them arain the least degree injurious." 

The Queen's Private Baker says, ‘' It.is a most usefal invention.” 

Capt. AtLen Youna, of the Aretic Yacht “Fox,” states, that ‘It 
keeps well, and answers admirabl 

E. HAMittox, Esq., M.D., Tak. observes, that ‘It is much better for 
tai-ing bread than Yeast, and much more who oo" 

Sold by all respectable Druggists, Grocers, and Cornchandlers, in packets, 

1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d., and in patent boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. fs 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, & BEDDING, 


> CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the Kingdom, Thirty per cont, 
less than any other Honse in the World. 

See our ILtustRATED CATALOGUE, containing 380 Elaborate Designs 
drawn frem our extensive Stock, with Estimates for completely Fur- 
nishing Houses of any Claas. This most unique Guide forwarded Gratis 
and post free on application. 

A written warranty given, and reference to former Customers offered. 
Fifty Drawing and Dining Room Suites, various styles, from 12 to 100 
Guineas. An Assortment of Old Oak Furniture. 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & Co., CaBINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and 
Beppinc MANuFACTURERS, 73 & 75, Brompton Koad, Knightsbridge, 
London. Established a.p..1810, {20 














mercoPAT ENT . 
SAFETY MATCHES siesis 


B ayant & rey 
Are also Manufacturers of all other kinds of 


MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS, 
LONDON. 


THIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


io and the Public visiting the City, are respect. 
fully invited to inspect our Stock, consisting of large assortments 
of the latest novelties in Dress, of British and foreien manufacture, 
ICH, DURABLE, and CHEAP DRESS-SILKS. 
MILLINERY SILKS, TERRY VELVETS, and SATINS, 
All the latest Styles in JACKETS and MANTLES ; China Crape, 
renadine and Lace Shawls. 

A great variety of Embroidered and Braided made-up DRESSES, from 
188, 94. New POPELINES in ajl the choice colours, from 10s, 94, 
the full dress of twelve yards, French LLAMAS, plain and checked, 
ALPACAS, MOHAIRS, CHALLIES, &c. French and Swiss CAMBRICS 
at old prices, the newest styles in SKIRTINGS, from 4s, 11d. the full skirt, 

* BIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, HABER- 
a. SHERY, PARASOLS, TIES, wl 
amily and "Complimentary Mourn 
DRAPERS, MILLINERS, and DRESSMAKERS suited with CUE | 
sENGTHS at trade price. 
Matching orders earefully and promptly attended to. Patterns post free, 
Closed on Saturdays at Five o’Clock, 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Drapers, 
&e., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, (3 
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“EXCELSIOR” FAMILY 
SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 


Sews from two ordinary Spools, requires no re-winding, finishes its 
work where it stops, and the seam if cut at every inch, will not rip. It 
is eminently adapted for Family Sewing, and ia so easily managed that a 
child can work it with facility. It will HEM, FELL, STITCH, GATHER, } 
QUILT, and EMBROIDER. in a very superior manner, and with the most 
wonderful rapidity. Price, from Six Guineas. 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 143, Holborn Bats, London. 
Manofactory: Gipping "Works, Tpswich. (% 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN will shortly publish, price 
Ninepence -ach, in atiff paper covers, 


A SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OR CATECHISMS, 
By the Rev, Dr. BREWER, 
Author of “ Guide to Science," &c. &, &c. 
MY FIRST BOOK OF READING —_ —— | 
| 
| 





MY FIRST BOOK OF BIBLE HIST 

MY FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

MY FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 

MY FIRST BOOK OF SCIENCE. 

MY FIRST BOOK OF COMMON THINGS THAT I SEF AROUND | | 
ME, 


The whole of the six books bound in one volume, and forming a com- 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
Ironmongery & Furnishing 


WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


Established A.D, 1700. [21 


dium of general knowledge, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO EVERY-DAY KNOWLEDGE. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
18mo, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly } 





TO AUTHORS,—Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER,, 
and GALPIN are now prepared to receive 
‘and examine Manuscripts, with a view to their 
publication, either on- commission or otherwise. 
Address “ Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ia Belle 
Smnang? Yard, London, EC.” 
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